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“ What involution! what extent! what swarms 
Of worlds, that laugh at earth! immensely great! 
Immensely distant from each other’s spheres ; 
What then, the wondrous space thro’ which they roll, 
At once it quite ingulphs all human thought ; 
*Tis comprehension’s absolute defeat.” 
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DAVID RITTENHOUSE, 

This distinguished astromer, justly the pride of 
his native State, was born near Germantown, in 
the vicinity of this city, on the 8th of April, 1732. 
In his early years he was employed on his father’s 
farm, yet even there his peculiar genius mani- 
fested itself. His younger brother used to say, 
that while David was employed in the fields, he 
repeatedly observed the fences, and even the 
plough with which he had been working, mark- 
ed over with mathematical figures. The con- 
struction of a wooden clock exhibited the first 
evidence of his mechanical talents. He was 
then but seventeen years of age, and had never 
received any instructions, either in mathematics 
ormechanics. The delicacy of his constitution, 
and the irresistible bent of his genius, soon after 
induced his parents to allow of his giving up 
husbandry, and to procure for him the tools of a 
clock and mathematical instrument maker. 

From the age of eighteen to twenty-five, he 
applied himeelf with the greatest assiduity, both 
to his trade and to his studies. Engaged through- 
out the day in the former, it was only the time 
commonly assigned to rest, or, to use his own ex- 
pression, his idle hours, that he could devote to 
the latter. Yet, with so little time at his com- 
mand, with but two or three books, and without 
the least instruction, he acquired so considera- 
ble a knowlodge of the mathematical sciences, 
as to be able to read the Principia of Newton. 
It is even asserted, that he discovered the me- 
thod of fluxions, and that he did not know, until 
some years afterwards, that Newton and Leib- 
nitz had contested the honour of an inveution of 
which he deemed himself the author. lt was 
during this double employment of his time in la- 
bor and in study, that Mr. Rittenhouse planned 
and executed an instrument, in which his ma- 
thematical knowledge, and his mechanical skill, 
were equally required. This instrument was 
the orrery. “Machines, intended to give to the 


student of astronomy a general conception of the 
relative motions of the heavenly bodies, had been 
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constructed before; but the object of Mr. Ritten- 
house was, to construct an instrument, by means 
of which he could exhibit, with accuracy, the 
positions of the planets and their satellites at any 
given period of the world, past, present, or fu- 
ture. It was, in fact, to make a kind of perpe- 
tual astronomical almanac, in which the results, 
instead of being given in tables, were to be ac- 
tually exhibited to the eye. In this attempt he 
succeeded. Two of these orreries were made 
by his own hands. Qne belongs to the universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania; the other to the college of 
rinceton. 

In 1769, Mr. Rittenhouse was named one of 
the committee, appointed by the American Phi- 
losophical Society, to observe the transit of Ve- 
nus over the sun’s disk, which happened June 3 
of that year. A temporary observatory was di- 
rected to be built for the purpose, near his resi- 
dence. In silence, and trembling anxiety, Mr. 
Rittenhouse and his friends waited for the pre- 
dicted moment of observation; it came, and 
brought with it all that had been wished for and 
expected by those who saw it. In our philsso- 
pher, it excited, in the instant of one of the con- 
tacts of the planet with the sun, an emotion of 
delight so exquisite and powerful as to induce 
fainting. The reputation which Mr. Rittenhouse 
had now so justly acquired, as an astronomer, 
attracted the attention of the government, and 
he was employed in several geodesic operations 
of great public importance. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, one 
of the commissioners for adjusting a territorial 
dispute between that State and Virginia; and the 
success of this commission is ascribed, in a great 
degree, to his skill and prudence. In 1786, he 
was employed in fixing the northern line, which 
divides Pennsylvania from New York. In 1769, 
he was employed in settling the limits between 
New York and New Jersey; and, in 1787, he 
was called upon to assist in fixing a boundary 
line between the States of Massachusetts and 
New York. 
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Mr. Rittenhouse was elected a member of the 
American academy of arts and sciences, at Bos- 
ton, in 1782, and of the Royal Society of London, 
in 1795. In 1791, he was chosen the successor 
of Dr. Franklin, in the presidency of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society. All his philosophi- 
cal communications were made through the me- 
dium of the transactions of this society, and the 
list of his papers, printed in the three first vo- 
lumes, shows his zeal for science and the fertili- 
ty of his genius. In 1777, Dr. Rittenhouse was 
appointed treasurer of Pennsylvania, in which 
a he continued until 1789. In 1792, he was 
appointed, by the general government, director 
of the mint of the United States. The mechani- 
eal skill of Dr. Rittenhouse rendered him a high- 
ly useful officer. In 1795, he was obliged to re- 
sign in consequence of the state of his health.— 
His constitution, naturally feeble, had been ren- 
dered still more so by sedentary labour and mid- 
night studies, and on the 26th of June, 1796, he 
died. His last illness was short and painful, but 
his patience and benevolence did not forsake 
him. Upon — told that some of his friends 
had called at his door to inquire how he was, he 
asked why they were not invited into his cham- 
ber tosee him. “Because,” said his wife. “you 
are too weak to speak to them.” “ Yes,” said 
he, “ that is true, but still I could have pressed 
their hands.”’ In private life, Dr. Rittenhouse 
exhibited all those mild and amiable virtues by 
which it is adorned. As a husband, a father, and 
a friend, he was a model of excellence. Imme- 
diately after his decease, the American Philo- 
sophical Society decreed him the honour of a 
public eulogium; and this duty was executed in 
the ablest manner by Dr. Rush. In 1813,a large 
volume of memoirs of his life was published by 
his relative, William Barton, Esq. of Lancaster, 
from which we derived the foregoing incidents. 


a ed 
Miss Catherine ——’s Mistake. 


The first love of my youthful heart, 
How well his form I knew; 

The form that I had watch’d so oft 
On Sundays from our pew. 


fle ask’d to see my stern papa, 
And high my hopes arose, 

For something whispered me, he came 
That morning to propose. 


Papa was out, and fortune seemed 
To smile upon my fate. 

In granting thus, with one I loved, 
Phe wish'd for tete-a-tete. 


And then he spoke as lovers do, 
With youthful fervor warm, 
Repentently of errors past, 
nd talked about “ reform.” 


“O!sir,”’ I cried, “to your appeal 
My heart its aid hath lent— 

: [ll speak this evening to papa, 
And ask for his consent.” 


“ Dear maid,” the brute replied, “ on you 
My stay too much encroaches: 
Do pray entreat him to consent 
’ ™ vote for both the Roaches !" 


73 MISTAKE——THE SEIZURE. 
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THE SEIZURE. 


“Man, proud man! 
Drest in a little brief —. 
akspeare. 


“Still evening’ had come on—the evening of a 
vernal day,—and the west blushed and brightened with 
the effulgence of the se:ting sun, which, emblazoning 
the gorgeous company of purple and saffron clouds, 
whose drapery hung like a glory around his descending 
car—poured a flood ot crimson light on the windows 
of the little parlour wherein sat the heroine of my tale 
and her father—he with his eyes now bent in 
enamoured study on the glowing girdle that irradi- 
ated the opposite horizon with its living hues, now 
glancing over the sheet of vellum enamelled by his 
rapid touch with brilliant arabesques in water colours, 
—and she dividing her attention between the tea-urn 
and a cherub of a girl, nestled at her feet, and receiv. 
ed kisses, cross words and bon-bons in equal propor- 
tions. 

It wasa soft and sympathetic hour; for all nature 
lay composed into peace, and smiling with even more 
than poetical beauty. The spring-zephyr was abroad 
on the waye-—a tranquil glory filled the shining 
realms of etheial space ; and a dee, and shadowy silence 
slept on earth, airand sky, as they lay bathed in light 
and love and loneliness. A holy and meditative quiet 
stole from the scene into the soul; it swelled with 
a prophetic fulness of thought and repose which 
seemed to borrow from the rapt calm and balmy 
breathings of the vesper hour, a presage anda foretaste 
of that perlect and perennial state of being, typefied 
by the vision of the New Jernsalem, whose walls and 
foundations are of the crystal and the chrysolite--- 
and its luminary the immediate and nefaaie Ss pre- 
sence of Jehovah himselt. In such an evening the 
spirit soarring from our sublunary to a celestial 
sphere, expands with the sublimity of its own destina- 
tion, and feels itself already instinct with immortali- 
ty. In such an evening did Adam and Eve first meet 
and love amid the solitude and serenity of Paradise: 
in such an evening did the commissioned angel de- 
scend to salute her, who was “highly favoured among 
women,” as the virgin-mother of our Lord: in 
such an evening, hovering over “ the lov’d Apostle 
John asin the seclusion of his sanctuary, Patmos, 
he mused and offered the I:fting up of his hands as 
an evening sacrifice,’ did the raven deliver the 
mystic pen, which was to inscribe his tablets with the 
burning marvels of the Apucalypse. Bui alas! for the 
wolul and wayward destiny of man! while the fair 
face of creation, with all its intense and subtle in- 
fluences wooes him to a sense of his ulterior capa- 
cities and their developement in a future and final 
beatitude, how seldom can he surrender himseif up '0 
the enjoyment of aspirations so innate and exalting. 
Cares, crime and casualities combine to destroy or dis- 
tract contemplation---and drag down the unwilling 
mind to struggle with the pains and penalties of a 
groveling---perchance guilty—existence. : 

It was even thus with the little group just intro- 
duced to my readers; even there the spell was upon 
the gifted and the beautiful---and to those who, sa 
and sickening under the pressure of constant difficulty 
could no Jonger look npon and worship nature with 
a painter’s eye and poet’s glow---the sunny light 
seemed to shed only gloom over the lovely landscape 
—and its once delightful dyes to darken like thetr 
own deceptive and disastrous fortunes. ‘The father 
and daughter, as they took their light meal, were in 
dee} discourse---or rather she spoke long and impres- 
sively on one topic; while he appeared sometimes 
inattentive---and then to hearken with a mixture o! 
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THE SEIZURE. 


peevishness and incredulity. The lady’s aspect was 
that of one who sees an approaching evil with doubt 
and dread---and yet prepares herself to encounter, if 
not overcome it,---and her low musical voice---that 
“excellent thing in woman---” added _ irresisiible 
pathos to a manner as emphatic as engaging ; her 
companion, unmoved by the despondency, evidently 
tinging her looks and accent, evinced only restless- 
ness and reluctance to hear her out. 

“ Pshaw ! Psyche,” he exclaimed with an impatient 
gesture which came near emptying a goblet of wa- 
ter at bis elbow upon his afternoon’s fanciful labour ; 
“ thou hast grown the veriest teazer--the most inge- 
nious and persevering tormentor that ever poor parent 
was vexed withal. Here hast thou, for these two 
hours last past marred the outline of my finest con- 
ceptions---overcast the colouring ofa Claude Lorrain 
vision---and put to flight a host of thick-coming and 
supernal faucies by dinning into my stunned ears a 
parcel of trumpery stuff about rent, seizure, and 
sherift’s officers. By the pencil of Apelles! thou 
hast well nigh committed the unpardonable sin: I 
wandered amid the enchantmentsof Elysium---and 
was about to out-dream the garden of the Houriis. 
But thanks toa woman’s eternal tongue, the moment 
of inspiration’s gone---vanished-- and that witheut 
leaving a wreck of remembrance behind: so I may as 
well stoop to humour you by discussing our pitiful per- 
plexities. What thanah I do owe Col. Maitland a beg- 
garly account of dollars and cents---and a part of it 
due as you keep telling me, three quarters back? Is 
it credible that a man of his superior taste--an ardent 
amateur of the divine graphic art---who made a 
princely purchase of my Diomede and Cressida.--and 
besides offering me a carte-blanche tor that sketch 
of you as the Bride of Cupid has hung his house 
with my preductions at my own prices; is it likely 
--is it possible, I ask, that this distinguished person- 
age, who in all the pecuniary transactions between 
us, has conducted himself with the deference of a 
pupil for his master rather than with the freedom of 
creditor versus debtor, should so far forget himself 
or me, as to entertain the most remote idea of the 
indignity yeu prate about. Col. Maitland distrain 
here!!—levy on my goodsand chattels as if he were 
dealing with a swindler or vagabond mechanic rather 
than with a gentleman and an artist par-excellence !!! 
and this after we have teen, not simply friends. but I 
may say,as thick as brothers for years!! By the 
virgin of St. Jerome! your supposition exceeds the 
wildest extravagance of Michael Angelo’s imagina- 
ton. Iknow my customer well; and truly indepen- 
dent of his respect and regard fur the man who has 
been styled in other aud nobler lands the modern 
Corregio, he has but little mind to expuse himself to 
the risk of being “ damned to everlasting fame,” in a 
series of satires that would put Hogarth to the blush. 
No—no, Psyche; stint in your treason against my 
frend and your admirer. The very utterance of 
suspicions so derogatory to us both issacrilege. Have 
done, I command thee, with such paltry and provo- 
King imaginings: they but fret and damp the lofty 
spirit of my genius—and degrade thee, who wert 
meant for a plastic and peerless Cleopatra, into a 
Cassandra as dull and distasteful as her own ranting 
predictions.” 

“Still papa, these predictions were verified by the 
event,” said the earnest and exquisite daughter, in 
tones of silvery sweetness. ‘‘ But I see you are re- 
solved not to be warned bymy words anymore than the 
tojans were by the vaticinations of their princess.” 
Nay, no need of more chiding; 1“ repress the ee 
within me”—and am dumb at your bidding. But 
Heaven grant that my fears may indeed prove un- 
‘ounded—and my opinion of our hard-hearted land- 
‘ord a premature and unjust one.” 
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“ Hard-hearted,” repeated the senior, washing out 
his brush and quaffing a glass of chasse-cafe in the 
same breath; “it well becomes you, my perverter of 
meanings, to slander the colonel thus. Have you 
not soltened without an effort, this obdurate tyrant— 
this second Shylock? Do you not hold him in bon- 
dage by the tenure of your capricious woman’s will? 
and can avarice and rapacity be the springs of action 
in the man who courts one utterly purtionless as 
yourself, to be his wife? Out upon such prejudices, 

syche; and dont fancy yourself at liberty to abuse 
the colonel, simply and solely because you are aware 
that he loves you.” 

“ With my inability to return his love, ’tis that very 
certainty that makes me dread, if not dislike him,” 
said the young lady. “I know the gentleman to be 
both vain and vindictive; and whatever the poet 
affirms about the rage of a woman scorned, is, ’m 
persuaded, just as applicable to one of the lordly sex in 
the same humiliating predicament. Unhappily our 
cireumstances place us but too much in the power of 
my ancient adorer; and there is but the alternative of 
my smiles, or full and immediate payment of his 
claim. The first is out ot the question, the iast, 1 fear 
well nigh as impossible.” 

“1 agree with you, my dear child—fully agree with 
you as to your acceptance of any suitor being quite 
out of the question; otherwise this is the man after 
my own heart—and hardly objectionable to you. You 
admit him to be handsome, intellectual, a patrician 
by birth and bearing,of immense wealth, and the 
highest rank in society; possessed, in short, of suc'z re- 
commendations that the world will deem us both 
fairly mad—you by reason of your refusal of him and 
I tor sanctioning sucha piece of folly. I would that 
the match could be, since the wealthy mayor has even 
a greater claim to my favour in his extraordinary fond- 
ness for the pictorial art, and deep reverence of its 
professor. But asthe debt caunot be cancelled by 
your hand, I feel to the full as anxious as you can be, 
Psyche, for its speedy discharge. As matters stand 
between you and Maitland, a sense of our dignity— 
the obligations uf honour and delicacy alike forbid 
that I should presume upon his indulgence.” 

“And really, papa,” said Psyche,“ he seems, of 
late, not over and above, inclined to afford it to us. 
His applications for money areas peremptory as fre- 
quent—and it humbles me to the dust to intercede for 
his forbearance.” 

“ Well, well, girl,” returned her father resuming his 
pencil “ set your pride, and your heart both at rest. I 
am determined to settle the business, and rid myself 
of your importunities, if I send the master-pieces of 
my gallery to the hammer, in order to effect it. Ino 
more apprehend any severity on the part of your suitor 
than from my servant, Absalom; but, as you urge, he 
begins to be more clamorous than civil in his duns, 
perhaps asa hint to your sauciness. Be that asit may, 
I promise you to go vigorously to work, and pay him 
off by the end of the week.” 

“ Only be persuaded to do your best my dear father, 
without reference to past,and most probably, false 
professions—and all may yet go well with us,” said 
Psyche, with energetic eagerness: “ otherwise, I 
could almost find it in my heart to give this dear ehild 
a step-father”—and she snatched up and strained the 
little Isolinde to her eeaet Fike myself a second 
husband for your sake.” 

Here the dialogue ended—a dialogue carried on 
notwithstanding its particular import without blushes, 
tremours, or any pretty by.play of bashtulness on the 
part of the young and lovely widow, who boasting no 
affinity to that refined class of heroines, made up of 
sentiment, shrieks and nervous starts, was scandalous- 
ly deficient in the modesty rendy io shrink and swoon 
at the bare mention of an offer of marriage—as well 
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as in those exquisite feelings which break out upon 
all occasions in the despairing grimaces and exagger- 
ated action of a tragedy queen. After her last sen- 
tence, she quietly proceeded to wash up the tea-things— 
and to then put her rosy darling to bed—not, however, 
without deep and sad reflection all the while, which 
quenched itself on the first opportunity, in a flood of 
secret and silent tears. 

Psyche Rivers was the daugther of an artist, whose 
consummate skill and correspondent fame, neverthe- 
less, fell far short of his own inordinate estimate of 
both. Inhis native country, which was England, 
where he had but one, while himself acknowledging 
no superior, he had been encouraged and eulogized 
till his vanity puffed up by the pre-eminence of his 
compositions in the historical department, led him to 
believe himself the equal of Lawrence in portraits— 
and with the greater show of reason, since not onl 
dukes and garters, but Royalty itself had condesiend- 
ed to be painted by “his hand. Still though enjoying 
almost a monopoly of the honours and emoluments 
of his high vocation, Rivers, by constitution,a dis- 
contented man, gave himself up in the midst of his 
splendid career, to be devoured by the foul fiends, 
envy and ennui. ‘The just tributes of praise bestowed 
en the chefs-d’euvre of his few competitors, would 
dwell on his mind till they rankled there like poisoned 
darts—and became aggravated by a sensibility at 
once keen and captious, into so many direct personal 
affronts. Yet be it observed that, by a strange incon- 
sistency of candour, he was himself full ready to 
lavish on the merits of his rivals those commenda- 
tions, which were wormwood and gall to him, when 
coming from the lips of others. At length some 
slight, accidental or imaginary, offered at the exhibi- 
tion to one of his choice pieces, drove him in a 
paroxysm of jealous and ind:gnant feeling, to realize 
a rash project of self-expatriation. Once resolved, he 
gave himself no time to cool or change; the necessary 
arrangements were soon and silently made; and re- 
peating, for the hundredth time at least, the inscrip- 
tive line from the tomb of the Roman general: “Un- 

tetul country! thou shalt never have my bones!” 
the illustrious emigrant hurried on ship-board, and 
committed himself and his family to the chances of 
the sea. Aftera pleasant passage across the Atlantic, 
greatly beguiled to him by sundry prophetic visions of 
repentant Albion mourning, when the fatal news burst 
in thunder upon her, in sackcloth and ashes, the loss 
of her most gifted son,—this modern Correggio, as he 
loved to hear himself called, landed with the triumph- 
ant sensations of Columbus, on the shores of that new 
pr in which his presence was about to civilize and 
adorn. 

But the event somewhat belied his sanguine ex- 
pectations. Not but that at first his success was bril- 
liant, though specious—and his professional renown 
promptly and fully recognized and attested by the at- 
tentions -ot the most hospitable people in the world. 
All New York forthwith thronged his studio to see 
pictures orto sit for them—and the Riverses put the 
thoughts and tongues of every body in motion. The 
works of the lofiy limner were voted by common con- 
sent to be marvellous and magnificent as those of 
Vandyke and Titian combined—and he himself in 
manner no less grand and gracious than the prince of 
some German melo-dram); his lady-wife, a plain wo- 
man, thin, timid, and taciturn as any ghost—became 
the most elegant aud stylish of mortals—a little 
proud perhaps---but then pride, proper pride like her’s 
was admissible and becoming in one, patrician and 
English-born; and as for the daughter, the young 
aerial daughter, all the complimentary epithets in the 
language were exhausted upon her. She was dazzling, 
delightiul, divine; a paragon—a peri—a living and 

breathing Psyche---the actual incarnation of her 
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Grecian name-sake, the ever and adorable creature of 
Mrs. Tighe’s exquisite poem. In short, an arrival so 
august, threw all the denizens of fashion’s empire into 
a state of flutter and extacy similar to that of aswarm 
of bees about their new found queen ; and the import- 
ed party submitted nothing loth to be enthroned in 
the yo diage invariably assigned in our western 
hemisphere, to foreigners, whether of distinction or 
otherwise, from the day of the first European anchor. 
age at San Salvador downwards. 

_ This was an auspicious rtm, § and for some 
time matters went on swimmingly: but to perpetrate 
the pedantry of quoting from a tongue well nigh 
obsolete, since not only High Dutch, Spanish, and 
Italian—but Greek, Hebrew and Sclavonic now oc- 
cupy our fair and tashionable students, bent on out. 
doing Baron Ackerblad in philological lore : 


“Tout s’wanouit sous les cieux; , 
“Chaque instant varié 4 nos yeux 
“* Le tableau mouvant de la vie.” 


The reigning favourites were soon taught that the 
proneness of Americans to dignify was just as ready 
to depose; in a word, that the popular hankering was 
after novelty—and that the next new comers, whether 
actresses pretty but passe in their own land, fraud. 
ulent bankrupts, French figurantes, exiled patriots, or 
fugitive valets more elegant than their masiers, were 
to succeed asa matter of course to their state and 
suite. And Rivers himself, had begun to make a still 
more painful discovery. Egregiously miscalculating 
their national character, he had come among his 
transatlantic brethren, prepared to see, not savages to 
be sure, but serfs enthralled by a blind worship of their 

‘ather land—and naturally and servilely dependent 
upon England for all the comforts of life save air and 
light; the fervour of their first welcome had pro- 
longed this delusion—but it was ultimately destined to 
vanish before other and more correct, though less 
agreeable, impressions. The first of these was that 
his professional reputation had been immeasurably 
lessened by his injudicious exchange of countries— 
and that he had debased his dignity, surrendered his 
station, and ruined himself by the false step taken in 
a moment of pique and passion. He had forsaken 
old and tried friends to throw himself on the sympathy 
and support of strangers; in requital of his condes- 
cension, he had calculated on an excess of gratitude 
and devotion in the semi-barbarians so honoured and 
in place of sustaining, they had (as he phrased it) 
sacrificed him. His skill as an artist, had been won- 
dered at—not appreciated,—and in ceasing to be new, 
he had lost the power to attract, moreover the sturdy 
republicans carried their political principle of rotation 
into the practices of social life. ‘Their admiration 
was as indiscriminate as evanescent ; and the amaze 
Englishman soon found his warmest panegynsts 
meting out the same degree of astonishment and ap- 
plause in guerdon of the vilest daubs that ever carica- 
tured “the human face divine.’ He had arrogated 
to himself the apotheosis of ‘a prodigy,—whereas he 
had only been surrounded and stared at as any other 
outlandish monster. And worse still; the im ertinent 
plebeians who chose to be “ hail fellow, well met”— 
with the associate of princes and nobles, presumed to 
reckon upon his pencil, whose passport to immor- 
tality had been denied to crowned heads and court- 
iers—as at the service of every greasy mechanic, who 
thought fit, first to haggle at and afterwards to pay 
down, his exorbitant price. And he the first of paint- 
ers, deceased or living—who had studied and imbibed 
high-breeding in that aristocratic set constituting 
“the Corinthian capital of polished society”—was '0 
be held and addressed as no better than the mate of 
the many and the vulgar—who, however admirable 





in themselves as specimens of the primitive Dorick 
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were equally revolting to his fastidious taste and in- 


sular pride. London with all its ton, talent and tumult | figu 


—its permanent and principal patronage of genius—its 
royal and learned societies—its select and scientific 
coteries—its steady adherence to those once exalted 
by excellence in any pursuit,—ruse upon his memory 
in all its splendour and superiority till he loathed the 
life, which he led here—the flatterers, who fawned 
upon and the sociability that sought to entertain and 
reconcile him to the homely but hearty manners of a 
nation, a little negligent ot the minor graces of the 
savoir-vivre through excess of eagerness to afford a 
pracucal illustration of man’s capability of self-govern- 
ment. 


“* Amid the roses fierce Repentance rears 

“ Her snaky crest,” 
and even during the festive hour, when the enlightened 
and the elevated vied with the kind and hospitable, in 
lavishing civilities upon the guest, whose visit they 
were proud of asa compliment to our country,--he was 
often unable to escape the secret and corroding con- 
viction ot how completely his rash folly had betrayed 
his lofty fortunes. 

It would, however, be wrong for my readers to in- 
fer that these reflections aid :eminiscences, arising 
most of them froma morbid pride, and perverted force 
of ‘eeling—were the first fruits of Rivers’s residence 
amongst us: on the contrary, more than one year had 
clapsed ere he became conscious that disgust and dis- 
like towards the natives of his Utopia, were beginning 
to supersede the genial impulses of complaisance and 
propitiated vanity. And in one respect there was 
some ground for his jealous apprehensions of dimin- 
ished consequence. ‘I'he Americans are emphatical- 
ly,a money-loving and money-making people ; serv- 
ing not Ged but mammon, and deeming wealth the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all earthly aims 
and enjoyments. Now it was apparent that the ex- 
chequer of the haughty foreigner, was not always re- 
plete, and that in his case, at least, ability was by no 
means synonymous with opulence! The chief 
source of importance in a society essentially mercan- 
tile and mercenary, thus wanting, public reverence and 
adulation decayed apace,—though it lett the late 
object of its fickle favour in possession of great emi- 
ence, constant employment, and many influential 
and disinterested frieuds. Luxurious, improvident, 
and too often idle, Rivers spent much faster than he 
made; and his ruin was retarded, in the first instance, 
by the economy and exertions of his indefatigable 
wife—and for a short time, by the marriage of his 
only child. 

Psyche Rivers, no more than fifteen at her first ap- 
pearance in the goodly community of the Gothamites, 
had even then been hailed as the star of her sex. In 
truth, there could ne where be found a being more 
brilliant and bewitching than she, who, to the wilt and 
gaiety of the Parisian Ninon added the purity of 
Sulpicia, and the passion of a Sappho. Her tace, 
though not faultless, was fascinating as the eyes of a 
gazelle pearl-like teeth, and a countenance as magical- 
ly mutable as the beauty of Nourmahal, could make 
her. Ifshe smiled, there came lightning over her 
leatures, the glow and archness and dimples of her, 


“The goddess, fair and free, 
“In Heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne;” 
wasshe sad? the brow and lips, so eloquent in their 
mute and melancholy expression, assimilated them- 
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dwelt the perfection of ideal beauty ; and a round face, 


re and mien, floated like a halo of light and love- 
liness, the rare and indefinable charm of “ La Grace 
plus beile encore que la beaute.” And this frame so 
fair and seeming fragile, was enlivened by sense, 
spirit, and energy of purpose, such as inspired a Derby 
or a Lavalette; while over all was thrown the gloss 
of a fancy, wild, aerial, and capricious as any fay that 
ever frolicked by moonlight. Her manner, too, was 
as captivating as variable,—retaining in every change 
its peculiar and piquant tone; and none could enjo 
the company of a creature,“ so summed up ef excel- 
lencies” without owning her formed to redeem the 
insipid realities of prosaic life by casting over them a 
charm breathing all the glow and freshnes of poetry. 
‘Thus gitted 
“Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree, 

he grew to womanhood, and between whiles, 

Rejected several suitors, just to learn 

How to accept a better in his turn.” 
And it was not long ere this favoured morta] was 
forthcoming. 

Psyche had just completed her eighteenth year, when 
Gustavus Coningsby, the second son of an Earl, and 
a major in one of British regiments stationed at Que- 
bec,happened to visit New York on atour through the 
United States. As an English inaccessible, and the 
possible heir tu a coronet, he was received by the ex- 
clusives with the acclamations and incense due to a 
descended God. Among the lions of the place as 
enumerated to him, were the gallery and person of his 
celebrated countryman ; the existence of the daugh- 
ter, who had long ceased to play lioness for the benefit 
of a certain select set, and now sequestered herself 
from general society by reason of her mother’s death, 
—was barely hinted at by the really beautiful, though 
rather under-bred women, who contended in petition- 
ong, for the honour of escorting this scien of nobility 
to River’s House, according|y they fixed upon an earl 
morning to be whiled away at that still modis 
lounging-place, where Coningsby’s attention became. 
instantly rivetted on an admirable painting of Cupid 
and Psyche—decidedly the master-piece of the collec- 
tion. i represented their re-union in the ‘Temple of 
Love; the suppliant princess had just placed upon 
the altar, the urn, 


“ Filled from immortal Beauty’s sacred spring,” 


and was turning at the whispered call of her divine 
spouse as tearing the helmet from his “celestial brow” 
he clasped her in hisarms. ‘The young officer gazed 
with intense and rapturous emotion on the vivid per- 
sonation of the Bride of Cupid, and heard trom those 
around him with a thrill of tresh delight, that it was 
not a fancy-piece, but a portrait. How to get a 
glimpse of the exquisite original was his next ains,— 
and happily achieved without the necessity of a strat- 


.| agem, or the trouble of haunting the gallery day after 


day. His father, Lord Mulworth had been on terms 
of great intimacy with the famous but eccentric 
painter, who though habitually recoiling with an aver- 
sion truly Byrome from any contact with the com- 
mon herd of travelling English, extended the warmest 
greeting ot surprise and cordiality to the son of his 
old friend. An invitation for the following day 
frankly given, and accepted with eagerness, turnished 
the prepossessed Gustavus with the opportunity he 
coveted, of judging whether the copy, which had so 
entranced him, was an accurate or embellished like- 


selves to the beholder’s idea of Melpomene in one of | 2€8s. 


her softest and most touching phases; did she kindle 
with anger or indignation? her eye flashed—her 
cheek burned and her silvery voice swelled like those 
of a Minerva about te rush into battle. 


“But in her delicate form—a dream of Love,” 


26* 





Rivers lived ia a fashionable street—and in very 
handsome style: so that he was not ashamed to enter- 
tain even an Englishman of the first rank and ton. 
At the appointed hour—and he had much ado not to 
forestall it—Major Coningsby pony phaeton stopped 
at the door—and duly announced by the thundering 
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rap of aristocracy, that distinguished individual was 
ushered into the drawing-room, and presented to the 
raceful daughter of his host. Psyche was still in 
eep mourning, and her ordinary brilliancy of expres- 

sion softened down by sorrow and suffering into a 

sort of languid brightness—a thrilling and transparent 
tenderness of air and tone, which alternating with 

involuntary flashes of her sparkling, though now, 
greatly subdued spirits, gave her the exact look, which, 
in her father’s best production, had so enchanted this 
new acquaintance. Ere the evening was half over, 

Gustavus was thoroughly and madly in love; and his 

was not a temper to be daunted or disappointed in 
the pursuit of any favourite object. Before the con- 

clusion of his visit, therefore, he had resolved to set 
himself down in regular siege of this fair, perchance 

frail fortress,—and it practicable to carry it, by sap or 
storm: terms of honourable capitulation, it wou!d be 
at any time in his option to offer. Passionately de- 
voted to women he was somewhat of a Lovelace in 

his mode of estimating and treating them; and there- 
fore regarded marriage as the abhorred ultimatum of 
the ardent addresses, with which he proceeded to as- 
sail Miss Rivers. But while dedicating himself to her 
with a warmth and constancy, calculated to make the 
most favourable impressions,—he took care not to 
commit himself by any premature developement of 
his ulterior views. Not regularly handsome, but in 
air, manner, and dress conspicuously distingue among 
the most admired men of the day,—the insidious 
Englishman insensibly but surely, won his way into 
Psyche’s heart of hearts. Long, however before he 
had ascertained the extent of his influence over her, 
he had been made aware of the uselessness of any at- 
tempt on her virtue—and was hurried by the impetu- 
osity of passion into a proposal in due form, And when 
a closer acquaintance had convinced him of her 
moral and mental superiority—and a clear insight into 
the chastity and straight forward simplicity of her 
character, had purified his feelings from their selfish 
grossness,—he could but wonder at and detest his 
past purpose of wronging one so every way worthy 
of adoration. But even after the decisive evidence of 
his honourable intentions, what he had often cursed in 
her as the perfection of coldness and coquetry, still 
hindered more than a half contession of her attach- 
ment; and though the exacting lover finally became 
satisfied with the fulness and fervour of her blushing 
avowals, there were still obstacles to be removed ere 
the paternal consent on either side was given. 

During the first days of their courtsh\p, our heroine 
had been puzzled and provoked by occasional out- 
breaks, savouring more of the freedom, nay irenzy of 
unbrid ed passion, than of the respect always due toa 
modest though approving maiden. Doubt, if not dis- 
trust was excited in her mind ; and in shrinking from, 
she would have suspected Gus'avus, had not each 
momentary indiscretion been apologized and atoned 
for by an instantaneous and most humble resumption 
of reverential timidity. .By degress, however, the 
offensive symptoms disappeared—and the young lady 
felt her indifference yielding to the assiduities and at- 
tractions of her high-born suitor. Her’s was a nature 
when once moved to love with all her soul and strength; 
but ennobled by the stamp of virgin virtue, its true and 
holy impulses were made manifest, not by personal 
endearments and profuse protestations,—but by a 
preference of the interests and happiness of the beloved 
object over her own—by a sacrifice of self and a com- 
plete 8 1rrender of individual rights and enjoyments—by 
a readiness to exemplily, did his honour or interest re- 
quire it, the lofty sentiment, 


“ J’aime assez mon amant pour renoncer 4 lui,” 


ina word, by all that betokens the duty and devotion 
ofa delicate yet impassioned heart. But the vehem- 
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ence and egotism of man’s nature always rejects or 
mistakes this pu:e and profound tenderness: hence it 
is difficult to say whether Coningsby was most piqued 
or pleased by his fair mistress’ delay in crowning his 
hopes; of this much we are certain, that at least a 
miliion of times he had made up his mind and solemn- 
ly sworn to revenge himself upon her coyness by 
taking a furious and final leave of her. 

Rivers, who held his own fame, which he believed 
to be as wide as the world, equivalent to any patent 
of nobility—and who, from his habits of familiar 
fellowship with the lofty and the learned, considered 
himself upon a par with any body not of blood-royal— 
was highly pleased, but by no means elated by 
Psyche’s conquest. He had no idea of permitting his 
daughter, whose endowments of mind and person his 

artiality could not overrate, to sneak like an under- 
ing into the Mulworth family ; and steadily refused 
his sanction till the concurrence of the Earl in the 
match had been fully signified under his hand and 
seal. This document the bridegroom elect knew it 
would be in vain to apply for; and truth to say, he 
himself set comparatively but little value on it. His 
father had disdained and defied the paternal autho. 
rily in the matter ot his own marriage with a beautiful 
but lowly Spaniard; and though this circumstance 
(probably from the little happiness of which his dis- 
obedience had been productive) rendered him only the 
more tenacious of his own right of approval,—his son 
ra-h, thoughtless, and ill inclined to brook the tortures 
of indefinite delay, felt all the inclination in the world 
to imitate his independent mode of action, Gustavus 
felt assured that, in giving his hand to Miss Rivers, he 
was doing a most imprudent but a very generous 
thing; if it could be calied generous, to secure at all 
hazards possession of the object most precious to him 
upon earth; and he thought it better to take Lord 
Mulworth’s consent for granted than to act in defi- 
ance of his express prohibition. But the trouble. 
some pride of the august painter would not be paci- 
fied without the production of all proper preliminary 
pledges from the connexions of his future son-in-law ; 
and he was the more obstinate upon this point lest it 
should be supposed that he was actuated by over 
eagerness for an alliance so advantageous. A little 
artifice purely harmless, as the euamoured young man 
persuaded himsell, since it was to make an angel hap- 
py—and the adroit co-operation of a bosom friend 
enabled him to surmount all d:fficulties: Rivers was 
satisfied with the approbatory letters signed by the 
chief members of the noble house of Mulworth; and 
the union of the lovers took place to the great contu- 
sion and everlasting spite of all the chaperons and co- 
quetés in modern Gotham. 

Great was the exaltation of Psyche and her father 
in the eyes of the world in consequence ot this auspi- 
cious event. Coningsby, who doating as he did upon 
his bride, felt exceedingly anxious to propitiate his 
relatives before her introduction among them,—had 
written home to announce his marriage,—and in place 
of the usual bridal jaunt, yet lingered in New York 
under plea of reluctance to deprive Rivers, who was 
really ill, of his daughter’s tendance—but in reality to 
be at hand for the earliest news from England. The 
fair and fond creature, whom he had so hastily made 
his wife, loved him too truly and confidingly to dream 
of aught butthe noblest and kindest procedure upon 
his part. 

“Six weeks, six little weeks, on wings of down, 

Had o’er them flown,” 


when a period was put to her bapeimees and her cred- 
ulity. Gustavus, who, for several days, had been fret- 


ting inconceivably at the non-arrival of the packet 
from Liverpool, was about to repair to the beach on 





his daily errand of inquiry. Psyche, who was a famous 
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equestrian, proposed to go with him—but he playfully 
postponed her company; and with many a kiss and 
promise of speedy return, he mounted his spirited Ara- 
bian, and rode rapidly off. She stood at the window, 
and with admiration in her eyes and perfect bliss at 
her heart, gazed after h's receding figure as long as it 
was visible, 

An hour had passed by~—and Mrs. Coningsby who 
had made haste to don her habit, began to be impa- 
tient, and to fancy every approaching footsep her hus- 
band’s. Suddenly she was startled by a stop; age and 
suppressed rioiseon the front pavement where the 
street door bell was pulled with such violence that 
the wire fairly cracked again. She sprang to the 
landing place to meet her loiterer; the front door was 
thrown open,—many persons seemed immediately to 
fill the entry, followed by a murmur of voices—a 
strange bustle, and kind of dull, dead sound, that struck 
upon her ear like the closing of a coffin lid—and she 
heard Mr. Rivers inquired for in tones of grave and 
mysterious import. He was from home—and Psyche 
heedlessly ran down to see what was the matter. At 
the sight of her, the cluster of men standing around 
some object in the middle of the hall, drew back con- 
fusedly, and huddled up together in a corner: with one 
glance she teok in the whole of the fatal truth. 
Stretched upon a shutter supported b 
chairs, she beheld the lifeless body of her husband— 
her Gustavus—her idol ; he whom she had parted with 
not an hour ago, in all the glee and youth of life; he 
now lay before her a cold and mangled corpse. His 
horse a very fiery animal—had started aside in sudden 
tright—the rider who was off his guard at the moment, 
was thrown and killed upon the spot. 

The bereaved bride heard these explanatory words 
buzzed into her ears by the bystanders ; cowering un- 
der the dreadful blow,—she still comprehended them— 
but without being so fortunate as to sink into insensi- 
bility. A sharp shooting pain through her brain and 
heart, as if the one had been seared, and the cther 
grasped and wrung by an iron hand—did not disable 
her from tottering up stairs after mutely signing the 
bearers, who consisted of gentlemen, their particular 
trends to follow with their sacred burthen. She 
neither screamed nor flung herself wildly on the dead, 
nor enacted any of the antics of brief but boisterous 
sorrow ; yet those, who marvelled at her unnatural 
calmness had only to look upon her sudden and fright- 
ful change of countenance to conceive how intense 
and unutterable was the agony of that awful moment. 
But when in the depth and stillness of night with no 
witness to invade by profane gaze the sanctity of her 


grief, Psyche gave up herself to the tree indulgence of 


despair,—the paroxysm was such as had nearly cost 
her life, though known only to herself and that God, 
whose most gracious promises are pledged for his 
special sustenance and defence of the widow. 

A packet of letters from England, with the seals 
broken, had been found in the major’s coat pocket ; 
but it was not till after the lapse of many days that 
the wretched lady could bring herself to look upon, 
much less touch them. They were, doubtless, con- 
gratulatory epistles—full of love and hope and compli- 
ment to her the most afflicted of women, whose nup- 
tual wreath had been twined of cypress—and her 
wedded joys buried forever in the grave. At length 
the imperious consciousness of duty to her unborn 
child prevailed ; she read the missives through one by 
one, from the beginning to the end. Her sentence of 
condemnation was recorded therein; and when the 
last was finished, she prayed that Heaven in its mercy, 
would lay her at rest by her husband’s side. The earl’s 
style was concise—-but she felt it to be, as far as she was 
concerned, conclusive; she was rejected, reviled and 
wronged by the noble parents of Gustavus—and he, if 
hot absolutely renounced, repelled from present com- 


a couple of 
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munion with, or approach to them. Her’s had been, as 
she now learned, a stolen marriage, contracted with- 
out their sanction or even knowledge—and entailing 
upon herself and her offspring the odium and ignomi- 
ny attached to interlopers and inferiors. He, who 
would have shielded and sheltered her under this 
heavy trial, was gone—and she left alone and desolate 
to encounter the oblequy and punishment of a fault of 
which she had been not merely innocent but ignorant. 
Such were the fruits of her fatal attachment—tbis the 
catastrophe of that sp!endid alliance so talked of and 
envied, which she had prided herself in as a signal 
triumph over her sex. And he, the adored of her heart 
—for whom she would freely have laid down her life, 
had perished so cruelly with all the bitterness of this 
news fresh upon his mind! But not for an instant did 
Psyche blame him whom she had loved so purely and 
perfectly, for a deception, originating in his unbound. 
ed affection and inability to live without her: on the 
contrary, his image seemed consecrated anew within 
her “ bosom’s core,” by this proot of his contempt ofall 
other ties on comparison of those which bound her 
to him. But such was not the light in which her fa- 
ther would be likely to view the transaction ; and long 
and severe was the struggle ere the poor Mrs. Con- 
ingsby continually catechised and cross-questioned 
upon the subject, by one so nervously jealous, and 
acutely irritable on points of dignity,—could summon 
up courage to show the packet to her father. Hisin- 
dignation atthe contents, and about all at the duplicity 
ef his son-in-law, which in some degree, excused 
their severity—may be easily imagined; and he was 
bursting into a tremendous fit of wrath and invective,— 
when the sight of his pale trembling daughter, shrink- 
ing back in dread and dismay—her hands and fine 
eyes uplifted in such deprecatory supplication of his 
forbearance—disarmed him at once; he folded her in 
a fond and silent embrace~and henceforward the 
subject was never recurred to without a word from 
him in pity and justification of the subterfuge practised 
upon them by ber idolized husband. 

But though Rivers was content to smother his just 
resentment against the deceased delinquent in order 
to spare the feelings of his bereaved child, not all her 
entreaties and representations could win him to any 
communication with Lord Mulworth either from her 
or himself. The untimely end of his son, and all par- 
ticulars concerning it; he left the affronted peer to 
gather from the public prints; and thus the circum- 
stances, under which the unhappy marriage had been 
contracted remained uncuplaud to those most deepl 
interested in them. In this silence, Psyche peuuitecta, 
as tending to save at her expence a memory so sacred, 
from the reproach inseparable {rom an exposure of the 
feigned letters of approbation, whereby she and her fa- 
ther had been deceived. For many months the forlorn 
young widow languished under an obstinate disorder 
of the nerves; but after her confinement, the disease 
took a favourable turn—and slowly yet surely, she re- 
gained her usual state of health. Much ot this re- 
storation was to be ascribed to the efficacy otf ma- 
ternal tenderness ; for the first kiss of her orphan baby 
wrought upon her with a potency beyond that of any 
magic talisman—and hence forward she was content 
to live and suffer tor the sake of this pledge of her brief 
but bright dream of wedded bliss! As soon as she 
was able for the exertion, the querilous artist execra- 
ting the ill fate that ordained such a tragical denoue- 
ment to his daughter’s splendid out-set in matrimonial 
life—hating New- York as the scene of her misfortunes 
and of his first and abiding disappointment in the cha- 
racter of the “ universal Yankee nation”"—~and more- 


over apprehensive ofa relapse from her continuance 
among places and persons, perpetually reminding her 





of recent calamitous events, decided upon an imme- 
diate and permanent removal! elsewhere. 
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Other causes contributed to prompt this measure. 
The expences attending Psyche’s pe ty had com. 
pletely drained her father’s pursue; while of course, an 
addition so illustrious to his family, induced a far 
more sumptuous style of living—besides subjectin 
them to a heavy tax in the calls and courtesies o/ al 
the considerable people about town ambitious of inter- 
course with the daughter-in-law of an earl. ‘To be 
sure, since it was publicly known that Psyche’s claims 
upon their notice, were not likely to be confirmed by 
her husband’s proud kindred, these costly acquaint- 
ances had mostly ceased to pester them ; yet though 
the state of Rivers’s feelings and finances alike dis- 
allowed their entertainment, he winced most grie- 
viously under the contempt implied by this neglect 
—and wisely though somewhat petulantly deemed it 
advisable to get at once beyond the reach of the 
slights and expressive sneers of such “heartless 
parasites of present cheer.” Accordingly the father 
and daughter left the emporium of American com- 
merce to establish themselves in one of the lesser At- 
lantic towns no great distance off, which it is needless 
to particularize by name. 
mong their introductory letters was one for the 
mayor and great man of the place. This gentleman 
who set up for a wondrous savant, and protessed pa- 
tron of the fine arts, did the honours of his dominion 
to the strangers, and upon the strength of his friend’s 
epistie of credence accommodated them with a large 
though rather dilapidated mansion, at what every hea 
else but himself called an exorbitant vent. But this 
civic dignitary being destined to play a conspicuous 
part in our veritable tale, we beg leave to appropriate 
a separate paragraph to a biographical memoir of him. 
Col. Mauland, a personage whose dignity or his 
pretensions thereto, deserved in his own conceit the 
commemoration of an epic, was a man of large pro- 
perty and little mind—little, that is, in its aims and 
impulses rather than in its capacities. His intellect had 
been originally ot the first order, though long since 
saewek down to the routine of a limited sphere of ac- 
tion, and frittered away in pursuit of the most abject 
and trival objects. In his youth he had been remark- 
ably handsome and siill figured as a personable, 
though rather portly senior. He was likewise potent, 
if not grave and reverend ; for his possessions consist- 
ed ot innumerable vacant lots—and as many decayed 
tenements, tenanted for the most part, by inmates as 
precarious. Being consequently land-lord to one halt 
of the community, he exercised his sway over his 
ragamuffin tenants in such sort as is characterized by 
that text of scripture which declares the tender mercies 
ot the wicked to be cruel. Indeed it was currently 
believed that the colonel eschewed all dealings with 
reputable applicants—and for the sheer pleasure of 
distraining and distressing, submitted to the consider- 
able annual ‘loss, which in spite of all his vigilanee— 
and he had a hawk’s eye after the vagabonds, could 
not fail to accrue from the tricks and evasions prac- 
tised by such an uncertain set of occupants. But as 
one of the town-constables said somewhat irreverent- 
ly of his honour, whom that honest fraternity regard- 
ed as the goose that laid their golden eggs,—* For 
sure and sartin money aint money to the old fellow 
except its made by us officers.” Of course a charac- 
ter so grasping and oppressive was not likely to be 
particularly popular; and numberless were the ludi- 
crous anecdotes circulated and practical jokes exercis- 
ed at the expence of this worldly-minded and gripin 
votary of Plutus. Sometimes he was led upon a — 
goose chase by false information of a run-away debtor, 
reaping only fatigue and ridicule for his pains; then 
appointments were made to look at houses, or corres- 
pondencies and engagements entered into, which, 
after giving him trouble and employment, and per- 
haps putting him to charges, resulted in the comforta- 
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ble conviction that he had been made a fool of. Upon 
one occasion, as was affirmed, his face of which 
he was exceedingly vain, sustained sad damage 
from the scratches inflicted by the bill and claws of 
an old gander, which having eluded the notice of his 
myrmidons ot the law, was spied by the lynx-eyed 
colonel, who himself essayed its capture. A single 
combat ensued, wherein the champions were well 
matched and encouraged by the shouts and hisses and 
laughter ofa mot'ey audience, who observant of strict 
impartiality, preperly forbore to interfere till the eyes 
of their valiant mayor had been all but picked out by 
ais furious feathered antagonist. Another incident, 
that hugely delighted the ways of the town, was his 
discomfiture by an immense hog, which, during an in- 
road into the premises of an old negro-woman, who 
owed the respectable sum of $2,50 headed by two con- 
stables and superintended by Maitland himself— 
cha-=ced to break away from bondage and coming 
full tilt against the august person of the active chiet 
magistrate, who was lending a hand to faciliate mat- 
ters—passed, between his short, thick legs, and bore 
him off, sitting firmly astride like Bacchus on his 
hogshead, toa neighbouring mud-hole, where, pursued 
by the hue and cry of a whole posse comitatus charg. 
ing to the rescue, the enraged animal, wallowing and 
rolling over and over in this congenial place of retuge, 
treated its involuntary rider toa bath more adhesive 
then odoriferous in its contents. Half suffocated by his 
immersion, and panting and fuming with rage, the 
dignified gentleman made shift to scramble out of the 
miry pool, and complete his work of law and justice--- 
yet not without a further exposure in the eyes of Mrs. 
Maitland, who happened to drive by, and in astonish- 
ment and horror ineflable stopped to inquire how her 
haughty spouse came to be in such a place and pickle. 

“Zounds! madam,” cried his Honour in answer to 
her expressions of surprise and mortification at his con- 
duct and plight, “I would have given chase to the 
animal a it been the boar of Erymanthus. What! 
a hog worth ten dollars, my property lawlully 
levied on, and down in the schedule as part of the 
effects of Betty Blue taken in distrain for house-rent 
due to me, amount of principal two dollars and filty 
cents, costs twenty-five cents—-for this hog, I say, to 
resist the execution of the law--discomfit and dety the 
officers——break away and triumphantly make off— 
and I stand idly looking on at this buld outrage: 
never while I enjoy life and sense! Sooner would 
wade through the accumulations of the Augean stable 
than tamely permit such a violation of all legal and 
moral obligation—such a daring contempt of my just 
claim and of the constable’s precept.” 

And the magnanimous hero drew his fingers over 
the love-locks, that hung down (feculent with filth and 
perspiration. : 

Au reste, Col. Maitland was not unamiable in do- 
mestic life—habitually sordid in his calculations an 
expenditures, though often prodigal from ostentation, 
and distinguished tor a style of living, oddly compound- 
ed of meanness and magnificence. His manners were 
specious and polished, though fussy to a degree that 
entitled them to be called outré rather than high-bred, 
-~and his tongue so plaus:ble and pliant that by the 
end of a long story, he could actually persuade not 
only his auditors but himself that he was the mildest 
and most ill-used of mortals—and that nis great foible 
was humanity. Woe betide the unlucky wight upon 
whom he could pounce in all “the vehemence an 
egotism” of one of his “ thrice told tales.” 


. Tien he would talk! Great Gods! how he would 
talk,” 


every second word a lie with a circumstance or 4 
boast to which the hodomantade of the renown 
Capt. Bodabil was modest. Moreover he had early 
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acquired great notoriety as a gay deceiver—and was 
now an old and thorough rouwé, devoted to the ladies 
in all respects, save the trifling ones of remunerating 
their favours, or granting them quarter, if they chanced 
to be his tenants—-and in arrears, 

In one of the best of the ruinous fabrics belonging 
to this magnate, the Riverses found themselves 
established au large, ifnot commodiously. Here he 
favoured them with a good deal of his countenance 


and company,—and talking with a smattering of 


virtu, wherein enthusiasm for the fine arts predomi- 
nated over accurate or extensive information, com- 
pletely captivated the ear of the flattered painter, who 
soon came to hallow the day of his introduction to an 
acquaintance so congenial, as one of the red-letter 
epochs of his calender. No female gossip, a walking 
repository of slander’s records—or chattering member 
of Congress as empty and noisy as a drum, could 
descant more glibly and with less positive meaning 
than the garrulous chief magistrate of- ; who 
absolutely overwhelmed Rivers and his fair daughter 
with the fervour and frequency of his friendly pro- 
fessions. Nor—to him justice—did he confine his 
encouragement to words; he bought largely and li- 
berally of the minor specimens of his tenant’s pictorial 
skill—consulted and concluded with him for the exe- 
cution of several amatory pieces upon approved class:- 
cal subjects---and in short, discoursed and demeaned 
himselt as if the two had been Meecenas and Vitri- 
ovius, Lord Burlington and Inigo Jones or any other 
celebrated conjunction of patron and client. And 
while thus successful with the father, our crafty 
and cajoling dignitary was hardly less intent upon every 
opportunity of ingratiating himselt with the charmin 
young widow, in whose form his experienced an 
unerring’ eye had, at a half glance, detected the per- 
fection of voluptuous and varying motion. But his 
progress in the good graces of Mrs. Coningsby could 
not be otherwise than slow, since her health, though 
greatly amended after the birth of her daughter who 
was christened Isolinde, out of compliment to her 
Spanish grand-mother—still continued delicate, and 
her spirits so depressed as to indispose her for an 
— intercourse beyon] what was purely unavoid- 
able. 

The fall and winter wore away ; spring came in all 
the loveliness and promise of youth, 


“With all her joyous birds upon the wing,” 





and bringing her vernal garniture of flowers for the 
fields, and buds and leaves on the forest-bough. Even 
Psyche’s crushed and changed spirit participated in 
the benign influence of that season, which renovates 
not oply nature but the wintry waste of the human 
heart. Rejoicing in the warmth and purity of the 
vivifying sunshine, she could not help owning its 
beams to be bright even though they fell upon the 
creen grass of her Gustavus, and that earth could still 
looklgay and inviting though his beloved form moulder- 
ed into silent dust within its dark bosom. While 
gazing on the clear blue skies and inhaling the balmy 
breeze, she become for the first time, fully awake to 
the importance of her existing duties, and to a proper 
value of the many unacknowledged bounties yet be- 
stowed, to sweeten her lot. She began to arraign her- 
selt as a wilful and repining rebel against the dispen- 
cations of Providence, who, in place ot railing at its 
righteous decrees, had need to bow in humble gratitude 
fortthe great blessings yet spared, in her father and 
child. The contrite mourner trembled, lest called to 
amore fearful account for the perverse and impeni- 
tent despair so long and hopelessly darkening her soul 
and struggled to make amends for her past intracti- 
olity by even more than a placid resignation to the 
(vine will. ‘Though as yet not sufficiently chastened, 
‘0 attain this and its happier succeeding state of prin- 
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cipled and patient cheerfulness under affliction,—her 
earnest efforts to shake off grief, and substitute sub- 
mission and useful activity, were in @ great measure 
successful : 


“She mourned, but smiled at length, and smiling, 
mourned.” 


The elasticity of a mind, easily excited by attrition and 
which rebounded with the energy of innate power, 
speedily came into play; though chequered over by 
long lapses into melancholy and fittul feeling, the 
bloom and buoyancy of her early days revived—and 
in eighteen months after the death of Coningsby, every 
semblance of inconsolable sorrow was effaced from 
her appearance and conversation. But, while in so- 
ciety, she thus sported the light, lively guise of youth 
and hopes unscathed, Psyche carried “that within, 
which passeth show ;” the unfilled void in her breast 
still ached to agony,--and her wonted display of wit 
and vivacity 


“ Was but as ivy-leaves around a ruined tower wreath; 
All green and wildly fresh without, yet worn and 
gray beneath.” 


She was herself more distrust ful of their familiar and 
fair spoken land-lord than was her heedless sire; yet 
in the main, she liked the colonel well enough,— 
though according to the usage of his inveterate and 
indiscriminate gallantry, he had early ventured upon 
a declaration ot love to her. This insult, as it would 
have been deemed by women more worldly, and of 
less penetration and virtue than herself, moved her not 
to anger but excessive mirth. ‘lhe contrast between 
the actual age and blindly boyish vanity of this super. 
annuated candidate for her smiles—the difference as 
to his bodily decrepitude and the mental levity prompt. 
ing an overture so indicative of absolute dotage, struck 
the gay Psyche as comic to the last degree; so at first 
she died ofan at the fluent compliments and ful- 
some insinuations of the really enamoured Maitland, 
and then answered them by a cool scorn and cutting 
badingage more effectually repellent than all the 
violent indignation and or @ heroic airs which, based 
upon affectation or pre-supposing preference, too often 
embolden an insolent lover. The septuagenary in 
question was easily recalled to his senses; after a 
while, he discontinued his presumptuous addresses,— 
and though relaxing greatly in the constancy of his 
visits, he kept upon his old footing of friendliness to- 
wards the family. 

Three years had they dwelt in their present habita- 
tion,—and in that space of time, the funds and affairs 
of the English artist, proceeding from bad to worse, 
had fallen into irretrievable confusion. He was, as we 
have elsewhere observed, but a poor hand at mana- 
ging money matters—and in addition to this original 
deficiency, he had long ceased to take interest in the 
exercise of his creative powers. What with his de- 
clining some, and disappointing other engagements, 
his professional profits had dwindled down to a mere 
nothing; and they were destitute of other revenue or 
resource. In fact, Rivers had never recovered from 
the demolition of bis dearest hopes in relation to his 
daughter’s aggrandizement by marriage. That ap- 
parently propitious event had been hailed by him with 
double delight as affording an ample excuse {for his 
return to England; and his hopes defeated and him. 
self disheartened on all sides, it is hardly to be wonder- 
ed at that his constitutional melancholy should deepen 
into the listlessness and gloom of a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac. The luckless intimacy with the grandee of 
the place, had also had its ill effect on a mind so 
credulous and disorganized as that of our habitual 
grumbler—~and it operated by perverting him from the 
activity and animation peculiar to restless genius, into 
a speculative visionary, absorbed in dreary abstraction 
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—living in an imaginary world of his own as figura- 
tive and fantastic as the idealities of the enthusiast, 
Blake—and relying implicitly fcr all things on the 
proffers and smooth palaver of the best friend in the 
world. He was now largely in debt for house-rent— 
and at times in want of every necessary oflife. ‘Then 
again ‘the conscious pride of art” would come in aid 
of the stern goddess, necessity ; the subject of their 
joint promptings would take heart, and by an assidu- 
ous, though transient, application to his unrivalied 
pencil, obtain sums, which, squandered away on 
trifles or articles of the highest luxury, ought to have 
sufficed for months for comfort and independence. 
At last after divers alrernations of penury and profu- 
sioa—a dearth of supplies or a satiety of dainties, mat- 
ters seemed tending to a crisis; the impoverished 
family had overdrawn both means and credit—-and 
literally without friends or the prospeet of assistance 
—seemed likely to sink under the weight of impend- 
ing debts: Of these, the principal amount was due 
to Col. Maitland, who had really behaved incompar- 
ably well—and given the Rivers’s every generous 
indulgence: how long this extraordinary forbearance 
was to last, will be seen by the sequel. 

This sympathising friend and patron, now all but 
living at the house, had just buried his wife, whom 
whatever might have been his private opinion of her, 
he had invariably treated with every outward demon- 
stration of tenderness and respect. Under this heavy 
loss, he had endeavoured to put on a look as de- 
corously solemn as was incumbent on a man in his 
melancholy circumstances; though there was not 
wanting a variorum edition of the scandalous chroni- 
cle of the town, which affirmed that in the first trans- 
ports of recovered liberty, the joyous freedman dis- 
tinguished himself by a solitary burlesque of vocal 
music in an attempt to sing “ Jubilate.” We are tar 
from citing this story as authentic: on the contrary, it 
would appear that whatever ecstacies the wealthy 
widower might have fallen into, at first were as 
evanescent as exuberant—and that he had no sooner 
slipped off the galling conjugal yoke than be longed 
to re-assume it; for a conscientious regard to truth 
compels us to narrate, that in precisely three mouths 
from the day of his emancipation, he actually “ pop- 
ped the question” —as venturing upon the grand and 
galvanizing interrogatory, has been_facetiously called 
—to the amazed and by no means flattered Mrs.Con- 
ingsby. She was teo much affronted at the indelicacy 
ot the abrupt proposal to express herself immediately 
either by words or laughter; and construing her 
astonished and indignant silence into consent, the 
ardent old gentleman deemed it admissible to ratify 
his declaration by a profusion of caresses far more 
loving than agreeable to the party so distinguished. 
Now an offence of this nature ranked high on Psyche’s 
list of unpardonable sins ; the words of her wooers, 
however, warm or equivocal, were susceptible of two 
meanings, and to be understood or not, as she pleased 
—but personal freedoms were of a more palpable 
character—and not to be retracted or explained away. 
W ith equal ease and disdain she released herself from 
the profaning clasp; down went the gallant mayor 
upon his knees with the clumsiness of a falling ele- 
hant, and a violence that shook the whole room. 
ut unfortunately for its effect ont he present occasion 
this action exemplifies Napoleon’s descent of one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous; the prostration 
charms when performed by a young and graceful lover, 
who exalts himself as much as his mistress by the 
impassioned homage ; whereas in a fat old man, fee- 
ble and heavy and stiff in the joints, the sentiment and 
elegance of the thing degenerates at once into the 
farcical. Psyche started from her seat in a convul- 
sion of irrepressible laughter. “Sit still, sit still my 





























angel. Where are you going ? where are you going?” 
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said the eager suitor trying to detain her. Still more 
unluckily, the fair lady of his love chanced to belong 
to that class of persons, whom one, a bright wit him- 
self—therefore all the better authority in this case— 
describes as ready to sacrifice their best friend for the 
sake of a jest. ‘Ihe temptation was in the present in. 
stance, irresistible. “ Only to ring for assistance to 
keep you up, my good old Sir,” replied the mischiey. 
ous illustrator of Rochefoucault’s aphorism, aware 
of the full foree of that disparaging epithet, which she 
duly emphasized, on the feelings of her antiquated 
Adonis. The ungracious taunt inspired him with 
surpassing strength ; laying ho!d of the edge ot the 
sofa-seat, he contrived to scramble up and limp away, 
after a formal bow and withering glance at the auda. 
cious speaker, as she stood looking on him with all 
the provoking archness of her sex and saucy spirit, 

But the very next moment our airy heroine, recalled 
ta her sober senses, felt abashed and repentant; this 
was nota proper lady-like return for a compliment, 
whch though rather premature, was well meant, and 
in their present position not to be despised or thus im. 
pertinently repaid. Were she torced upon a mere 
marriage de convenance—the only sort of union, she 
could ever again contract--the colonel’s offer was 
likely enough to prove acceptable ; for though in fact, 
upwards of sixty---and magnanimously owing to forty- 
eight, he was exceedingly good looking even for the 
latter age, and not personably disagreeable to her; 
and there were the advantages of his wealth and high 
station—both great inducements to a womaa, willing 
to benefit her parent and daughter by any sacrifice of 
herself. But then (to pass over a latent grudge onac- 
count of her ancient lover’s original design against her 
honour) the impropriety, the odious indelicacy ofsuch 
disrespect to the memory of Mrs. Maitland; the 
effrontery—the inexpiable arrogance of supposing her 
ready to jump at a widower, whose wife was scarce 
cold in her grave! the presumptuous culprit could not 
be too severely punished— and her sarcasms were ouly 
a fit administration of poetical justice. Besides Psyche 
had another motive for slighting the proposals of her 
father’s favourite—a motive fuunded, however on 
nothing better than a few oblique hints—and there- 
fore, to be cautiously admitted in extenuation of the 
gratuitous piece of flippancy, constituting her morn- 
ing’s work. After all her reasonings pour et contre, 
Mrs. Coningsby felt a little out of humour with herself 
—and disposed to regard the insinuated good news— 
at first so consolatory as altogether illusive, and in- 
sufficenst to justify her proneness to hope for its confir- 
mation. There was, nevertheless, more cause than 
she knew of for indulging in felicitous feelings and 
forebodings. 

The Honourable Leopold Tracey, the major’s Har- 
rew and Cainbridge friend, was the person, who ha 
raised Psyche’s expectations—and that not idly or un- 
seasonably. ‘The thoughtless intimacy of boyhood had 
survived their intruduction into the world---and become 
vemented into an attachment as warm and indissolu- 
ble as that existing between Darsie Latimer and Alan 
Fairford. But though on virtue of his Pyladeship with 
the cadet of the house of Coningsby, he had aided and 
abetted him in the imposture upon old Rivers—-and 
had even gone the questionable length ef composing 
the counterfeit epistles,--this young guardsman_ was 
far from being devoid of principle and generosity— 
and by no means to be judged of from his share in 
that irregular proceeding. He had engaged in it 
from the same impulse and esprit de corps that woul 
have prompted him in the days of juvenile mischief, 
to back his chum in rebbing an orchard or any siml- 
lar exploit; and holding all stratagems to be fair in 
love or war, he gloried in this as a capital hit—a most 
dextvous device to insure his friend’s success in la belle 
passion--in one word, a famous family joke to be one 
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day soon cleared up, laughed at and forgiven. Nor 
did he begin to cons:der the thing in a moral point of 
view till shocked by learning that the innocent bride 
and her duped father t:ad suffered so deeply in the 
opinion of their new allies by this seeming connivance 
at the disobedience of Gustavus. ‘The self-condemned 
accomplice in his cheat took the first opportunity to 
ease his mind by representing to the Karl how cruelly 
Rivers and his daughter had been pre-judged, since his 
assertion was sustained by proof that they had acted 
from the impression of his Lordship’s hearty concur- 
rence in the match, which had otherwise been 
spurned by both. ‘This explanation, accompanied, as 
it was, by a vivid description of the Peri-like beauty 
and perfect character, adorning the rejected choice of 
his youngest son—had its due effect upon the feelings 
of Lord Mulworth; but he still held back under the 
belief that the injured parties had been too stubbornly 
remiss in respect to the superior estate of nobili'y, to 
merit immediate and entire forgiveness at his hands. 
Still the softened peer fixed his attention upon the un- 
conscious Psyche with the determination, did her 
conduct correspond with the encomiums of Mr. 
Tracey, to receive herself and his grand-child into 
favour and provide for them by a settlement suitable 
to their claims on him. Meanwhile the delay could 
be of no consequence in comparison with the posi- 
bility ot compromising his own dignity; as conclu- 
ding Rivers from report to be as prosperous as ever, 
he could not surmise them to be in other than affluent 
circumstances, The likelihood of his Lordship’s soon 
relenting had been intimated to his distressed daugh- 
ter-in-law, by the indirect mediator between them,— 
though he did not mar the happy tidings by a useless 
disclosure of the full revelation, which in doing justice 
to her virtnes, could not fail to implicate his own and 
the reputation of her departed husband. The sooth. 
ing idea of a reconciliation with the noble parents of 
that husband, wrought upon her like a charm, and 
supporting the poor Psyche under all her bitter trials, 
caused her to undervalue—nay almost to blush at, her 
conquest of the proud and powerful Maitland. But 
his claim was a near and pressing difficulty; the pro- 
spect of sympathy and succour from their English 
friends, dim and distant as the least star in the far 
horizon, so like some captive princess, dealing with 
the ogre of a fairy tele, she could do nothing better 
than speak him fair, and trust to Heaven for deliver- 
ance, 

This vain and vacillating policy in Mrs. Coningsby 
arose from the irresolute contrariety of her father. Be 
had long observed his ratron’s extreme admiration of 
her, and cherished a wish at the bottom of his heart, 
that Psyche might be inclined to listen to him; yet in 
place of openly signifying as much,—his conversation 
and comments assumed a prohibirory tone—and that 
for several—though tu any body less singular, hardly 
sufficient reasons. And for the first, it was one of his 
peculiarities to be a monogamist as strict as the good 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” and this doctrine, he had 
studied to impress upon his only child by precept as 
well as example. Secondly, he had been wont to 
inveigh against the intermarriage of patrician with 
plebian, the conjugal juxtaposition of English aristo- 
crat and American parvenu, as something portentous 
and ineredible—an inversion of the’fundamental order 
of nature--a criminal confounding of superior and in- 
ferior—the abhorred and unallowable union of the 
Brahmin and the Pariah. In Psyche’s virgindays, he 
had been specially eloquent in his preachments in this 
anti-levelling text; and though the monstrosity of his 
divine daughter, thus degrading hersel!, hardly entered 
his mind,—her marriage with a Briton, and the son of 
a peer, relieved him like the removal of Divine male- 

iction. 

But now times were strangely altered with them; 
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he was then at the head of society and of his art, in 
possession of all that enhances the boon of existence 
—and elated by the proud and palmy consciousness 
of fame, energy and ample means; now sinking into 
obscurity and disquietude, he found himself past the 
meridian of {lite in a foreign and untriendly land— 
enfeebled by disappointment his hopes extinct, his 
healih and income both fatally impairea. Besides 
these urgent arguments in recommendation of his suit, 
the subtle and simulating colonel had wona hold 
upon all the strength and all the weakness ot our lim- 
ner’s facile nature ; he loved him asa brother—he 
esteemed him asa stedfast and disinteresied friend— 
and app:oved of him as equally admirable in taste and 
capacity. ‘In thought, temper and.age, they harmon- 
ized alike; and Rivers though he would not own it 
even to himself, rested surely on the broken staff, with 
which he was walking over slippery ground, under 
the persuasion that sooner or later, all would eome 
right, and the force of circumstances lead Psyche 
| imperceptibly and not unwilling to unite him in, still 
closer connexion with one who for an American, he 
acknowledged to be not merely unexceptionable but 
illustrious. Still whenever the subject was discussed 
between the two, instead of recanting his error of 
judgment, and adding the great weight of his advice 
to the promptings of her own prudence— a mistaken 
notion of consistency compelled him to adhere to his 
former foolish tenets, and to insist that like a queen- 
dowager ot France, the widow of Mejor Coningsby 
would invalidate her maternal rights and fall from her 
high estate by bestowing her hand in wedlock upon 
any man. How then wasit possible for a daughter so 
misled to suspect his secret inclination? and to act, 
as she would have done, in conformity with it? 

The very day after Psyche’s ill-timed etourderie, 
brought its consequence in the shape of an applica- 
tion for money from their landlord, couched in polite 
but very peremptory terms. ‘lhe impossibility of com- 
pliance with his demand imposed the humiliation of 
asking an interview, which, readily granted, afforded 
the disdainful fair one, an opportunity of repairing her 
rash rejection. But somehow or other, between her 
father’s constant censure of second marriages--herown 
indisposition to grace another suitor—and that pro- 
voking propensity to ridicule and yisibility always 
brought into full play by contact with her fussy and 
fool-hardy idorer, make kept the,worthy mayor dang- 
ling day after day, while herself solely intent on put- 
ting off the evil hour of acceptance. As easy to 
mould as wax in the hands of a young and pretty wo- 
man, he, at first, submitted patiently enough to the 
vagaries and variations of mood so charming even 
while assumed as the mere apologist of irksome 
delay. But his natural perspicuity quickened by a 
sense of disqualification by age, for the gay office of 
courtship could be no longer eluded; Maitland saw, 
however slowly and reluctantly, that the freaks and 
flights he had delighted in as so,gracefully giddy, con- 
cealed a settled purpose of evasion—and that the 
mocking spirit of his exquisite mistress made a stand- 
ing jest of him and his pretensions. To tamper thus 
with aman so domineering and revengeful, was as 
dangerous as sporting with the claws of an uncaged 
tiger. His haughty temper inflated by prosperity and 
adu'ation had already forgiven much in her—and 
tasked to the uttermost by her jeering coquetry, would 
no longer endure to be so trifled with. Psyche’s care- 
less persiflage had incautiously aroused 


“The slumb’ring venom of the folded snake ;” 


and she was not aware of her trespass till its fatal coils 
were around her—its deadly sting in her bosom. 

‘The health of the destitute and querulous English. 
man, had gradually sunk into decay; and his fair and 
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ing to encounter an emissary from the affronted 
colonel. Her fears as may be inferred, from the con- 
versation at the beginning of our story—had been, in 
some degree excited,—and they were only realized, 
not exceeded, when she found their furniture the sole 
property remaining to them, in possession ot the con- 
stables with orders to proceed to the last extremity. 
The blow, not unexpected to her, fell with the force 
of annihilation upon her father, who completely crush- 
ed by such an oe from his bosom-friend, heard 
with an agony that literally destroyed him, of the 
seizure of his cabinet of choice paintings peneevieny 
the master-piece of Cupid and Psyche, doubly preciou 
as contdining the portrait of his daughter) preserv 
through all the vicissitudes of adversity and on which 
their greedy creditor had leng had his eye. There was 
but one alternative—and that the most humbling to a 
roud and delicate mind—to wit: an appeal to the 
umanity of the crocodile claimant, to whom the 
amount due was but a drop in the ocean—but whose 
paltry and pitiless spirit had sought to reach the daugh- 
ter through the ruin of he father so caressed and 
wheedled up by him. Psyche, subduing all personal 
feeling yet nearly unnerved by womanly repugnance 
to solicit the person she had so scorned—and that, as 
it were, through his partiality for her,—left the poor 
invalid racked by the spasms of suspense and bodily 
in—and hastened on foot, throngh wind and mud to 
aitland’s house. Though the repulsed, nay worse, 
the flouted dignitary paid off old scores by malicious- 
ly aggravating her alarm, her suit, urged with all the 
dette and effect of female pathos so tar prevailed as 
to obtain a suspension of the proceedings till Rivers 
should find himself in condition to at-empt some 
arrangement. ‘That period never arrived. Worn out 
by sufferings of mind and body—preyed upon by the 
disappo:ntment and discontent, eating like an enven- 
omed,corrosion through his very heart,---and above all, 
overwhelmed by the inconceivable treachery of the 
man, in whom he had trusted so entirely and to the 
last,—the very renowned painter, whose youth had 
been basked away in the warm region of splendour and 
court-favour—who had handled and wasted thousands 
and in the superb infatuations of selt conceit, fancied 
himself worshipped as the greatest genius extant with 
the reverence rendered by his devotees to the Grand 
Lama,—expired in solitude and poverty, with an exe- 
cution in his house, and leaving his sole child and her 
orphan daughter beggars and aliens from the land and 
protection of their natural guardians. 

We presume not to describe the anguish of Psyche 
at this cruel completion of all her woes. ‘The terrible 
moment, which assured her that Gustavus was no 
more—had now found its equal, or rather saw itself 
surpassed by that, which, placing her at the bed-side 
of her lifeless father, could only be paralleled by the 
shock of finding herself at the judgment-seat. Her 
lips had gathered the last gasps of receding lile,—her 
hands had closed the eyes and composed the features 
of her last parent—her only friend; and now in the 
pale presence of the victor, death, she leant mute, 
motionless and confounded, as if standing face to face 
with her omnijotent and eternal creator. For was 
she not the virtual assassin of her dear and doating 
sire? Had he not suffered for her offence? and been 
smitten by her hand? In the presumptuous confi- 
dence of youth and intellect, she had prided herself 
upon fortitude and strength of mind; she had exulted 
in her capacity of endurance, in her superiority to 
temptation and the trials of life. Fate had accepted 
her profane challenge; her self-sufficiency had been 
fully exercised and rebuked--she had battled with 
and borne the “iron scourge and tottering hour’’ of 
the “‘ tamer of the human breast,” and now alone in 
the world, with the mortal reliques ot her guide, her 
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rotector, her tender and instructive companion before 

er eyes—and the quietude uf perfect despair at her 
heart,—she accused herself as the proximate cause 
of her father’s sufferings and melancholy end. Psyche’s 
brain turned with thoughts like these, till stupified by 
excess of misery, her feelings became numbed jnto 
torpour, a torpour as deep and uncognizantas that of 
the tomb. 

But this unnatural state was not suffered to last, 
Two days after the funeral, which was as private as 
possible, the vindictive violence of Maitland’s impla. 
cable wrath, renewed the coercive measures already 
destructive of one hfe. No consideration of delicacy 
or compassion—no touch of sympathy or respect for 
filial grief or feminine helplessness, stayed his remorse. 
less persecution—or swayed him from his mean and 
unmanly purpose of revenge. But the desolate Mrs, 
Coningsby, who had been enabled to submit to this 
final and severest stroke in that humble spirit of 
acquiescence, which says, “It is the Lord; let him 
do what seemeth unto him good,”—though outraged 
by man, was not forsaken of God. She at drained 
the cup of sorrow to the dregs—and was now to find 
that, even for her, there was “ balm in Gilead.” 

In a very few weeks after her superlative misfortune, 
came letters from the Earl of Mulworth, addressing 
her ashis daughter—and covering a remittance long 
since due to the widow and offspring of his favourite 
son. ‘This was indeed a special providence—a God. 
send—a miraculous supply of food to one famishing 
in the desert. Her first care was to acquit herself of 
Col. Maitland’s demands, and to satisfy all others 
against the estate of the departed Rivers. Through 
utter unability to tear herself away, she continued 
some months in the house sanctified as the scene ot 
his Jast moments,—employing herself, all the_ while, 
in getting ready for her return to England. In thus 
lingering near her fathei’s grave—and dwelling amid 
the places and memorials of his Jost and latest pre- 
sence,—she seemed as if in some sort, still with him, 
even while accustoming herself to the certainty of 
seeing him no more. 

Her resentment against the man, who had so cruelly 
and wantonly disgraced himself by the gratuitous 
severity aimed at her through him, whom he bad 
professed to regard as his “ fer Ego,”—was not so 

reat as her grievous self-condemnation. Still, while 
aying most of the blame upon her own * sarcas'ic 
levity of tongue,” and that habit, at once so pernicious 
and invincible of heightening and deriding the foibles 
and folly of others, Psyche could not, although keep- 
ing upon terms of cold civility with her oppressor 
forgive him as she hoped to be forgiven. Notwith- 
standing the harshness of his retaliatory measures, 
Maitland was, by no means, cured of his passion, !! 
we can apply that name to an inclination compoune- 
ed of the lees of gross sensuality and the imbecile 
fondness of servility. He found his coy charmer all 
the more fascinating in proportion as possession of her 
appeared unattainable; and in a formal conference 
vpon business, could not restrain the raptures which 
renewed and redoubled his former protestations 0! 
love. A sudden thought flashed through Mrs. Con- 
ingsby’s mind, enlivening its gloom like lightning 
across the blackness of a mid-nightsky ; she fixed her 
sparkling eyes upen this paragon of amatory perse- 
verance with a searching intensity of yaze productive 
of the supernatural effect of awing him intu a silence 
of at least ten minutes. At last the lady spoke out 
—and in approbation of his suit. Doubts and diffi 
culties were duly prepared and paraded only to be 
happily removed—lher full consent was pronounce 
for their speedy appearance together at the hymeneal 
altar—and the whole town, as well as the adjacent 
city of New-Y ork, was turned upside down, and rung 
again with the busy note of preparation for an even! 
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that threatened to transcend the marriage feast of 
Camacko the rich. All expenses incident to the 
solemn ratification of the treaty of alliance between 
two such high contracting powers, the colonel spon- 
taneously ciate. < himself with—and nething was 
spared that could enhance his importance or make 
his fair mistress an object of attraction and envy. Not 
only a corbeille of matchless magnificence but the 
trousseau itself, well worthy to be the gift of a prince- 
ly lover, even his liberality and experience in laying 
baits for one ot that sex aptly defined to be an animal 
delighting in finery. 

In the interim the conduct and extraordinary luck 
of Mrs. Coningsby occasioned disputes as fierce, if 
not so protracted as the controversy touching the 
character of Mary, Queen of Scots. As usual, the 
opponents out-numbered her partisans; for mankind 
is ever prone to judge the worst,—and every abusive 
and laudatory adjective was lavished by turns, on the 
bride-elect and her shameless indecorum. The majority 
of ladies voted her mad—the more discerning minority 
that there was not only method but calculation in a 

iece of insanity, whereby she made her fortune for 
ife. Some were shocked—others diverted at a love- 
ly young woman’s absolute sale of herself to a man 
as aged as her grand-father,—while a few affected to 
py her hard fate—and to prophecy that the rash pur- 
chaser would dearly rue his blind bargain. The young, 
the sentimental, and the tender, condemned her oar 
sacrifice in terms of mingled horror and commissera- 
tion; the witty and the waggish talked ot David and 
Abishag—-of the freedom of young wives and the 
folly of old husbands; but one and all were unan- 
imous in proclaiming that the English beauty had 
made the most splendid speculation of the day--and 
manceuvred for herself with all the craft and acumen 
of a Wall street broker. Every body agreed upon 
another point, which was, that if the mercenary crea- 
ture chose to barter herself away for money——and be 
guilty of a sacrilege against the memory of the re- 
cently dead, it was no concern of theirs; but that an 
acquaintance with the future mistress of Maitland 
house and a hundred dependencies besides, could not 
be too soon sought and secured: hence the sad and 
solitary Psyche, whose days were passed in tears and 
her nights in pensive reveries, 


“'To lost delights recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain,” 


was no less astonished than annoyed by the influx of 
promiscuous visitors pouring in upon her like a tor- 
rent. One stipulation she had insisted upon with her 
affianced antique,—thereby contriving to rid herself 
for the most part of his company; it was that the space 
intervening between their engagement and union 
should be sacredly devoted to the fulfilling of her term 
of mourning. 

On the day appointed for the spousal of a pair so 
totally mismatched, the ancient bride-groom, who all 
agog with excitement and expectation, running upon 
the joyous pageant wherein he was to be a prominent 
personage—had not been able to get a wink of sleep 
—arose at peep of dawn to issue his various and 
voluminous orders. Fussing, fretting and fuming, he 
waddled about hither and thither, altering the most 
elegant arrangements—confusing the servants and the 
details of the fete---and marring what he sought to 
rectify and perfect. His toilette, always as elaborate 
a piece of work as that of Don Gonsaley de Pacheco 
—seemed that morning to realize the backward pro- 
gression of Penelope’s web. At length his house 


where, although it was late autumn, the bridal party 
were to partake of a collation at fresco—and himsell, 
the hero of the day—were bespread and bedizened 
with finery enough to satisfy a taste as exuberant and 
vulgar as that of a retired tradesman, wrapping his 
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richly dressed and rather engaging person in a large 
cloak which, we commit no solecism in calling mili. 
tary, since it was furnished with a collar and facings 
of scarlet velvet thickly laced with gold, he was helped 


into his coach—a huge vehicle, the very antipodes of 


the light post-chariot, sacred to hymenial excursions, 
—and drawn by jour bright bays, the lord-mayor ot 
—— drove slowly to the scene of his triumph, swelling 
with the tumultuous sensations and extravagant vanl- 
ty of Phzton, guiding the steeds of the sun. 

In contradistinction to the privacy of her marriage 
for love, Psyche had chosen to solemnize her present 
nuptials in a style ofsurpassing pomp and publicity :— 
or rather she permitted her ostentatious lover to plan 
the ceremonial his o way: all her aim seemed to 
be the involving him in as much expense as possible— 
which, habitual niggard as he was, was cheerfully 
lavished to illustrate his approaching telicity. ‘The ai- 
fair thus abandoned to one as grandiose, if nut as 
graceful as Louis Quatorze, assumed the aspect of a 
public festival, and became nearly as general as one of 
Prssident Jackson’s soirees, whieh embrace the worst 
characteristics ofa mob. A numerous company was 
to assemble at Mrs. Coningsby’s residence—and the 
connubial knot being safely tied—to attend the happy 
pair in imposing cavalcade to the elegant mansion of 
the opulent bridegroom. This he conceived to be a 
classical as well as courtly order of celebration, 
essentially different from the usual hackenied mode of 
procedure; and he prepared himself with a jovial 
mein, a martial dress, and mercurial smiles and alac- 
rity to receive and marshal the distinguished guests. 
These were now mostly arrived and noteing to each 
other in half-whispers the total absence of all prepara- 
tion or ornament in the rooms of entertainment. 
There was none of the nice method and feminine 
grace of arrangement, always apparent on festive 
occasions—and specially distinctive of Psyche’s innate 
refinement of taste. Every thing around looked 
cheerless and forsaken; and the wedding-party might 
well have fancied themselves in the deserted halls ot a 
dismantled castle, rather than in the abode of a young 
and beautiful woman about to commence a bride, 
The comments of the curious crowd upon this singu. 
lar carelessness of array, were suspended by a foot. 
fall, descending the stair-case; “ the bride! the bride !”’ 
was the general exclamation, and alt bent forward to 
catch the first glimpse of her. ‘hey were mistaken ; 
it was only her maid, who walked in with a most 
important air, carrying two bundles almost as big as 
herself, which, after showing the labels to the surprised 
Maitland, whose address they bore, she laid upon the 
centre-table. 

Another half hour elapsed—and still the bride- 
groom remained unsummoned. At length the door 
communicating with the next room, was sofily opened 
and a figure blending the extremes of dark and bright 
came gliding in; it was Psyche, leading her little 
daughter by the hand—but otherwise unattended. A 
strange contrast displayed itself in her mien and dress, 
which last justified the appellation of the mourning 
bride, buzzed around as she came gracefully forward. 
Her form, dilated beyond its ordinary height, breathed 
an air of ineffable grandeur ; her dark eyes shone with 
a preternatural lustre—her face and neck glowed like 
scarlet, and the expression pervading her whole per- 
son was that of calm yet enforced resolution, of deep 
though vehement contempt. She had nearly gained 
the head of the apartment, before her gallant bride- 
groom became aware ofher approach. As they en- 
countered each other in the middle of the floor, the 
effect upon either, was electrical. ‘I'he blood fora 
moment forsook the brow of the agitated lady only to 
return to its embellishment in overwhelming tides; 
the blue veins in her forehead startled into throbbing 
tension—her lips grew pale and compressed ; and she 
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drew a long and painful breath, like one oppressed by 
a mighty but necessary determination. ‘The whole 
attitude, countenance, and figure, so animated and 
august, embodied the idea of Medusa advancing upon 
the dazzled Perseus. Her dignified lover, startled at 
the doleful array Of sables usurping the place of white 
and silver, wondered in:ernally if she were distraught, 
but struck with ecstatic admiration at the exceeding 
yet inexplicable n.ajesty and brilliancy of her appear- 
ance, he drew near with a mixture of awe and eager- 
ness. With a bow as low as an Eastern salaam, he 
offered to take and raise her hand to his lips. The 
reception he met with was little anticipated. 

“Touch it not, save as mortalfoes clasp hands in 
token of deadly enmity,” she exclaimed with the 
gesture and voice of Rebecca, uttering her defiance of 
the haughty ‘Templar. “ Weare such to each other— 
and can be nothing more. Away with your bribes of 
gold and gems!—your purchase-money, which shall 
perish w:th you! they lie there,” (pointing to the 
packages) “retumed to the tempter with scorn and sad- 
ness. Do you come to the house of death and desola- 
tion to seek a wite? Behold my bridal veil”—and 
she raised the long folds of flowing crape, that shroud- 
ed her sylph-like figure ; * this is my marriage robe” 
—and she extended her ample skirt of bombazine ; 
“ T ain indeed a mourning bride—in mourning for the 
parent, who was murdered by his confidence i: your 
hypocritical kindness. And is the hand and love of 
the daughter to be given in guerdon of the father’s 
down-fall and destruction ? You have asked for them 
—and are here with witnesses to receive your answer. 
I give it to you in the words of recorded inspiration.” 
And opening a B.bie, and fixing upon the confounded 
Maitland a look almost endued with the power 
ascribed to the basilisk,--she reeited in tones that 
thrilled through his marrow, and with a countenance 
as tragic and terrible as that of Siddons, pronouncin 
the denunciatory appeals of Constance, the awtu 
anathema contained in the fifth chapter of St. James’ 
Epistle. 

“Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries thatshall come upon you. Your riches are 
corrupted and your garments are moth-eaien. Your 
gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and sha'l eat your flesh as 
it were fire. Behold the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is, of you, kept 
back by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of them which have 
reaped, are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sab- 
baoth, you have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts asin a 
day ofslaughter. Ye have condemned and killed the 
just and he doth not resist you. Go to now, thou 
wicked, rich man, weep and howl for the miseries that 
shall comeupon thee.” 

“ You have heard.” she added, “ and are dismissed. 
Go ponder upon the doom propounded to you; be 
warned in time, and be saved.” 

Enfeebled by long, previous suffering—and_over- 
come by the excitement of a moment, and an effort so 
trying and immense, the springs of vitality were 
checked—her check paled—her eye grew dim—and 
for the first time in her life, Psyche sunk down in a 
deep swoon. ‘Taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by this circumstance, the condemned colonel, 
his throat choking and ears tingling like those of a 
criminal dismissed trom the pillory, slunk sheepishly 
away, and hardly able to stand, crept into his carriage, 
where a fresh provocation lay ready tor him on the 
front seat in the bulky evidences of his enormous ex- 
penditures in bridal gifts for this goddess-like fairy. 
Alternately livid trom mortification and purple with 
rage, he was conveyed home; and during a tedious 
fit of the gout brought on by contending passions, had 
ample leisure for the rumination and repentance, so 
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camnveryiely recommended to him by his recreant 
ride: 

Such was the conclusion of this memorable weddinz. 
day, by which at the cost of some 2 or 3 thousand dol. 
lars—and a still greater out-lay of anxiety, rage and 
shame, the tyrant of his tenantry, and the scourge of 
the destitute, purchased for himself the distinction of 
becoming a laughing stock to the whole surrounding 
country. ‘Thus did 

* Even-handed justice to his lips, 
Commend the ingredients of | his own chalice.” 


fie swallowed them with the apparent equanimity ofa 
stoic—but the secret recesses of his soul were wrung 
as if by the tortures of the damned ; and gnashing his 
teeth im all the impotency of baffled rage, he wreaked 
upon the tribe of forth-coming detaulters, all the 
bitterness and blackness of that venom, which had 
songht to exhale itself in the well requited seizure. 

Immediately after this scene, wherein she had foiled 
her persecutor and so harrowed up his feeling, Mrs. 
Coningsby sailed for England, in compliance with the 
earnest invitation of Lord Mulworth. Her reception 
was such as to indicate the kindest intentions towards 
herself and her little girl; and they were soon settled 
at a pretty ferme ornee, belonging to his Lordship-- 
and in possession of all the elegancies of life. Here, 
true to the memory of her only love, Psyche continues 
“a widow indeed”——“ having been the wife of one 
husband,” and devotes all the energies of an upright 
mind and patient spirit to the education and improve- 
ment of Isolinde. May she repay the unwearied love 
and self-dedication of the tender mother, yet in her 
youthful prime. 

Col. Maitland went on his old course, heaping 
thousands upon thousands, adding field to field—and 
revelling in the spoils of the poor, the widow and the 
orphan. But heaven avenged them in its own good 
time. After his public and scornful dismissal by 
Psyche, he made no second attempt to win the young 
and beautiful ; but keeping mostly at home, contented 
himself with an inmate of his house as contemptible 
as the violation of all decorum and of the most sacred 
vows—and a liaison with himselt any thing but 
Platonic, could make her. Old, ugly and indigent, 
Amelia West had art enough to seduce the most ac- 
complished of rakes and cajolers into matrimony ; and 
ruling him with a rod of iron—squandering his sub- 
stance and saciificing his honour with impunity un- 
disturbed by remorse, she embittered the peace ot 
every moment of his life-—rendering him as despica- 
ble as herself, and as miserable as he deserved to be, 
who had practically evinced so little regard for the 
feelings and sufferings of his kind. Their mutual 
disgust and unhappiness amid all the trappings of 
splendour and appliances of outward enjoyment, 
emphatical'y corroborates the truth of Pope’s cov- 
plet : 

“ Wot all the mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

So pleasing near as virtue’s very tears!” P. H. 
——<———— 
HUMAN LIFE. 
Ah, what is life! a dream within a dream! 

A pilgrimage from peril rarely free! 

A lark that sails upon the changing Sea, 

Now sunshine and now storm; a mountain stream, 

Heard, but scarce seen ere to the dark deep gone; 
A wild star blazing with unsteady beam, 

Yet for a season fair to look upon. 

Life is an infant on Affection’s knee, 
A youth now full of hope and transient glee. 

In manhood’s peerless noon now bright, anon 
A time-worn ruin silvered o’er with years. 

Life is a race where slippery steeps arise, 

Where discontent and sorrow are the prize, 

And when the goal! is won, the grave appears. 
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THE MUTUAL SIGH. 





Oh! Delia, dearest, sweetest, best,— 
Pride of my heart, which heart is thine, 
Wiit thou compassionate my breast, 
And higher views for me resign. 


Wilt thou my ardent love approve, 

My falt’ring tongue, and down-cast eye ? 
Wilt thou rezard my fervent love, 

And pay me with a mutual sigh? 


For thee I leave each busy scene, 

And seek the deep embow’ring grove, 
Nor can one object intervene 

Betwixt thy image and my love. 


For thee I'd every care endure, 
For thee, I’d every toil dety— 
Then wilt thou bid me rest secure; 
And pay me with a mutual sigh? 


For thee e’en sceptres I’d resign, 
Or throw them humbly at thy feet, 
‘Fhen ask of Heaven to make thee mine, 
And own my happiness complete. 


yt hus would I ever constant prove, 
Till time the bonds of life untie, 
Then wilt thou not reward my love, 
And pay me with a mutual sigh? AGNES. 
Sete <n 
ON AN ABSENT SON. 





Around thy steps may every joy attend, 
That heart sincere can wish, or heaven can send ; 
May guardian anges on thy actions wait, 
To watch thy early morn, and evening late. 
May every good, thy bosom can approve, 
Smile on Gy heart, and all its influence move: 
In happy white may all thy moments flow, 
So shall I less the pains of absence know, 
So shall my hours in brighter lustre shine, 
For in thy happiness is center’d mine : 
And if, when friends retire, and silence reigns, 
One sigh shall speak soft pity for my pains: 
That sigh alone, will all my cares repay— 
To soothe the heart that mourns thy long delay. 
AGNES. 
a 
AN ANSWER. 





“ Dost thou love me ?” 


Thou ask’st if I love thee still, 
And ask’stas doubting of my truth; 
If in my inmost heart to feel, 
Esteem for thee, by any proof, 
I love thee still! 


Thou ask’st if my heart’s not cold, 
And ask’st as believing it; 
It deeply in my heart to hold 
Thine image consecrate, is not, 
My heart’s not cold! 


Thou ask’st ifmy love is true, 
If fixed, unwavering and firm? 
If to devote my life to you 
In feeling’s calm, and passion’s storm, 
Be such, ’tis firm and true. 


Yes, dearest! and my love is pure, 
As the radiant sun above ; 
And, while life remains, be sure 
*Tis thee, whom still Tlove: 
My love is pure! 


O. P. Q. 





From the Saturday Evening Fost. 
TEXAS. 

Public attention has recently been directed to Tex- 
as, as a country offering strong inducements to 
emigrants from the eastern and northern populous 
states. The observations of travellers, as published 
in the newspapers, and the flaming advertisements of 
companies owning land under the Mexican govern- 
ment, have excited no little curiosity, and perhaps 
changed the direction of many emigrants who were 
disposed to settle in Illinois or Michigan. Desirous 
of obtaining more certain information in relation to 
this subject, we have lately perused, with much in- 
terest, the journal of a traveller on a visit to Texas, 
recently published in New York. The work is from 
an anonymous source, but there is an appearance of 
candour about the author’s observations, that leads us 
to are entire credence to his statements. 

he author left New Orleans for Texas, in March 
1831, his principal object being to examine the con- 
dition of a large tract of land he had purchased of 
the “ Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company,” and 
to ascertain its value to settlers from the United 
States. He reached the Brazos river in a few days, 
and thence proceeded on his tour through the coun- 
try. He is very eloquent in his description of the 
general appearance of the land, which is represented 
as one immense prairie, of surpassing lovliness. 

“I was very much struck with the uniformity of the 
surface in the Prairie; which I had often heard of so 
particularly, but never observed before. 1 had now 
run a mi'e or more over it, without meeting a single 
irregularity or obstacle, a stone, a pebble, a bush, or 
even ashrub, Scarcely a blade of grass seemed to 
rise above the ordinary height, which, as 1 have be- 
fore remarked, was about six inches. And thus this 
extensive plain, neglected by man, and tended only 
by the hand of nature, presented a surface as level as 
the most carefully rolled garden-walk, and was co- 
vered with a coat of green as uniform as a smvoth 
shayen lawn, or a vast sheet of velvet. And this 
scene was not confined to a small vale or meadow, 
or bounded by a range of neighbouring hills: but 
stretched off to a vast distance on almost every side, 
on the one hand seeming to melt into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the other to meetthe horizon. ‘There 
was nothing elevated, or rough, or wild, to contrast 
with the flat surface of green; and afier a few mo- 
ments spent in contemplating the plain, finding it va- 
ried only by the distant groves which were seen to- 
wards the north, the mind feels a kind of surprise at 
finding that the senses are almost useless where there 
is so little to give them exercise. Such were some of 
my feelings at the first sight of a Prairie. 

“These regions, which present no obstacle to the 
traveller in any direction, except where they are 
crossed by streams, and whose soil is generally rich, 
and often of almost incalculable fertility, present su- 
perior attractions to colonists. No forests are to be 
cleared away ; and yet, in many places, there is suffi- 
cient wood for the limited necessiiies created by the 
climate. How many attractions does this splendid 
country appear at first sight to offer to a settler trom 
our cold and Northern States! No rocky and bar- 
ren ledges to lie waste forever, no steep acclivities to 
be tilled or to be climbed over; no provision to be 
made for the housing of cattle; no raising, cutting, 
curing, removing, stowing or feeding out of winter 
fodder; not even the construction of hay stacks; 
much less the erection of barns or stables for crops 
and stock. How difficult it is for a northerner to 
bear in mind the reality, that all these great features 
of soil, climate and rural life in his own country are 
here to be dispensed with! He naturally inquires, 
“What then can remain for the industrious man to 
do?” The whole business of raising cattle is of 
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course reduced, as it was in the land of Canaan, to 
the simple operation of letting them take care of 
themselves, eat, drink and fatten on the rich pastures 
and under the genial climate, until the owner chooses 
to claim tribute of their flesh, hide and horns. Tillage 
is also reduced almost to its simplest form : for cotton 
1s packed as soon as picked, and immediately trans- 
ported to market; and as to the grain necessary for 
the colonist’s use, although the scarcity of mills is at 
present a great inconvenience, the planting is often 
effected without preparing the ground, and the rear- 
ing always without hoeizg. Vegetables are generally 
still more easily procured, and that in superabundance : 
tor after having been once sowed, many kinds of 
usefial kitchen plants and roots propagate themselves. 
This is the case with pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and 
several other vegetables ; and some of them have been 
found greatly to improve in quality from year to year, 
even when thus entirely left to the care of nature. It 
is remarkable of the common North American or 
Irish potatoe, that when cultivated here it becomes 
sweet, like the Southern or Carolina potatoe.” 


Cattle are found in great abundance in Texas, and 
they thrive on the rich and luxuriant soil, without 
causing the least trouble or expense to their owners. 
Horses are also plenty, but they are mischievous ani- 
mals, and that which the author purchased for a few 
dollars, and rode during his journey, caused him im- 
mense trouble. ‘These animals are caught, while run- 
ning wild, by means of a lasso, or noose thrown over 
their head, which bringsthem to the ground. They 
are exceedingly hard to tame, and will break loose 
and run away whenever occasion offers. Our travel- 
ler stopped at the house of Mr. McNiel, on the river 
San Bernard, and thus speaks of the place: 
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“ | stood long contemplating this charming picture, 
which, as I before remarked, is entirely overlooked 
trom the door of our hospitable friend; and what 
greatly added to its interest, was a vast number of 
cattle feeding in all parts ot his wide domain. How 
different a sight was here presented, from any of the 
rural scenes with which my eyes had ever before been 
familiar! Hiow different was all the system of the 
farmer from that prevailing in those regions of my 
own country which I had lately visited! I was one 
moment struck with surprise at the vast extent of 
land under the care of a single proprietor, and the few 
human hands required to perform the necessary labor; 
and the next 1 was filled with admiration at the va- 
rious advantages afforded by a mild and benignant 
climate, a soil of extreme fertility, and a surface best 
appropriate to its use, when subjected to a system of 
culture to which it was best adapted. The cotton 
field and garden, with their two hundred acres, lay on 
the one hand, effectually secured against all encroach- 
ment with the most substantial fence I had ever seen, 
which stretched offa mile on one line; and around 
and beyond it lay the almost boundless Prairie, va- 
riegated with its numerous islands, spotted with a 

















our host. ‘The breed is larger than those common in 
the north, with longer and straiter limbs, broader 
horns and smoother coats. They all appeared well 
fed, active and vigorous, and spend their lives through 
winter and summer, in the open air. The only at- 
tention bestowed upon them, is merely to mark them 
when young in such a manner that if they stray they 
may be distinguished from the cattle of any other pro- 
prietor. Of course no housing is necessary in such a 
climate, and no provision of food for them is to be 
made, in a country where there is perpetual green. 
They teed during the winter in the bottoms, and as 
yet do not require salt, for some reason unaccounta- 
ble to me. One might expect that cattle left thus to 
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care or control of man during their lives, would con- 
tract habits of timidity or of fierceness; but I was 
assured that they are in one respect more manageable 
than the tame cattle I have seen: for a horseman 
can always readily separate such as he chooses from a 
herd, by riding after them one at a time, though this 
isa fae of great difficulty with our northern cattle, 
even where they have roads and fences to restrain 
them.” 


The oxen of the country are easily trained to the 
yoke, and may be purchased very low. Horses are 
seldom harnessed. American farmers emigrating to 
Texas, are recommended to take a wagon with them, 
and a set of farming utensils, such as they would use 
athome. “ If with these,” says the author, “the set. 
tler is provided with the most necessary articles of 
furniture, and provisions enough to live on until he 
has time to get his subsistance from the soil and 
hunting, when he has built a log house, he may con- 
sider himself as having made a fair beginning in life; 
and with health, industry and economy can hardly 
fail of success.” 


Sugar and cotton are the chief products of the soil 
now under cultivation, but the land will produce 
grain, potatoes and vegetables of all kinds. The 
growth of vegetation is remarkably rapid, on account 
of the richness of the soil, and the mild temperature 
of the climate. In these réspeets it is probable Texas 
is not exceeded by any country in the known world, 
and our author specks of it as it it were a paradise. 
Game and fish are also plenty. During the summer 
of 1831, on the hottest day, the thermometer rose to 
974 deg. ‘The usual range at mid-day was about 85. 


“Sugar and cotton flourish on proper soil. Judge 
Williams, who has an estate on ‘Trinity river, some 
miles up, the previous year raised cane enough to make 
forty hogsheads of sugar of fine quality. ‘The ribband 
cane requires to be planted every three years. The 
creole cane will continue to grow from the roots for 
ten or fifteen, and is but little inferior to it. 


“Wild towl are abundant hereabouts at this season: 
particularly geese and brardt, which form vast flocks, 
whose noise may be heard several miles. There are 
also ducks, pelicans, snipes, cranes, eagles, hawks, 
buzzards, pol og wild tarkies, and many smaller birds. 
Deer are numerous in the Prairies, and sometimes ap- 
pear in large herds: “but something else than a city 
huntsman,” as one of the agents remarked, “ is ne- 
cessary to kill them.” One is sometimes obliged to 
approach them through the grass fora mile, stooping 
almost to the ground and proceeding with the utmost 
caution. The turkeys chiefly resort to the woods, 
where also are found wolves, bears, panthers, wild 
cats, wild hogs, foxes, rackoons, and squirrels. Wil 
cats and panthers are rather scarce, and never attack 
men unless very hungry or hard pressed at bay. ‘The 
wild hog is very fierce, and, it is said, will generally 
attack a man even unprovoked. 


“The fish are various and numerous. Among them 
are several kinds which we never see at the north. 
The red fish is excellent, and quite large: weighing 
from ten to fifty pounds. Besides these are the buffalo 
fish, cat fish, drum fish, perch, oysters, crabs, &c. 
Alligators are unfortunately numerous in the bay and 
neighboring streams, and are found of various sizes. 
There is also the alligator garr: a singular animal: in 
form halt fish and half alligator. eae 

“Large game is sometimes hunted in the night, in 4 
manner common in the south western states, by what 
is called “shining,” or “shining the eyes.” ‘The 
huntsman carries a lighted torch on his head, or some- 
times a quantity of burning combustibles in a frying 
pan behind him, resting the handle on his shou der, 
and has a rifle ready in his hand. Animals are attracted 
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by a bright fire in the dark, and their eyes reflect the 
light so strongly, that they are perceptible, like sparks or 
coals, from a considerable distance. The position of 
the light prevents the huntsman from being distinctly 
seen, though at the same time it does not dazzle his 
own sight; and while the deer, bear, or other game 
stands gazing with wonder, he has an opportunity to 
take deliberate aim. ‘This practice however is not un- 
attended with danger: as it is impossible under such 
circumstances, to discriminate with certainty between 
the eyes of wild beasts and those of domestic animals; 
and in some parts of our own country, asin Kentucky 
for instance, whenever there are many settlements, 
hunting in this manner is forbidden by law.” 

Somewhat to the injury of this fair picture, it is, 
however, proper to remark, that flies and musqueioes 
are very numerousand troublesome. ‘T'he former are 
a source of much annoyance to the horses while tra- 
velling, and our author was more than once obliged 
to lay by, during mid-day, to save his mustang from 
severe suffering. Many alligators are found in the 
rivers, and they appear to grow to a formidable size, 
as mention is made of one that measured sixteen feet 
in length. 

The beauty of a ‘Texas Prairie, at certain seasons of 
the year, is represented as being indescribable. Wi'd 
flowers are spread over the ground in the utmost pro- 
{usion and wondertul variety. Among the most con- 
spicuous is a species about six inches iu diameter, pre- 
senting concentric zones of the brightest yellow, red 
and blue, in striking contrasts. “ln more than one 
instance these fields of flowers were not only so gay 
and luxuriant as to seem like a vast garden richly 
stocked with the finest plants and abandoned to 
a congenial soil, but extensive almost beyond limita- 
tion ; fur it wassometimes difficult to discover whether 
they stopped short of the horizon.” 


“T had never been at all prepared for the indescriba- 
ble beauty of a ‘Texas Prairie at this season of the 
year, which I now could not avoid admiring, even 
under such unpleasant circumstances. The wild 
flowers had greatly multiplied, so that they were often 
spread arowod us in the utmost profusion, and in 
wonderful variety. Some of those which are most 
cultivated in our northern gardens were here in full 
bloom and perfection, intermingled with many which 
I had never before seen, of different forms and colors. 
I should despair of giving my reader any adequate 
idea of the scenes which were thus so sickly adomed, 
and through wh'ch we often passed for acres in ex- 
tent, breaking tor ourselves the only path perceptible 
on the whole Prairie. Among the flowers were the 
largest and the most delicate I had ever seen, with 
others the most gaudy. In more than one 
stance these fields of flowers were not only so gay 
and luxuriant as to seem like a vast garden richly 
stocked with the finest plants and abandoned to a con- 
genial soil, but extensive almost beyond limitation : 
for it was sometimes difficult to discover whether they 
stopped short ot the horizon. It was singular also 
that patches were here and there overspread by 
mimosas, which, as our horses passed through them, 
drew up their leaves and dropped their branches when- 
ever they were brushed by their feet, thus making a 
withered trace on the surface, which was but gradual- 
ly obliterated as these timed plants regained their 
courage, raised their stems again and expanded their 
withered leaves. ‘The plants whose sensitiveness had 
thus been overcome, were rendered distinguishable to 
the eye from others, by the exposure they made of the 
lower side of their leaves when they folded them up: 
that side being of a much lighter hue than the upper. 
There was a phenomenon connected with this strik- 
ing appearance, which I was at the time unable to ac- 
count for, and could hardly credit. That was, the 
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us, before we had quite reached them. A friend who 
had witnessed the same thing, accounted for it by 
supposing that they received a shock through the 
long horizontal roots which connect them together. 


“One of the first flowers which appears to deck the 

rairie in the spring, is the Prairie rose, which in 
blossom and fragrance resemble some of our rich red 
roses, though the shrub js quite different. As for 
others, L know not what a botanist might make of 
them: but 1 am certain that many of them would be 
exceedingly admired in our own country, as rich and 
new; and as the scenes over which they were spread, 
it is impossible to describe or to imagine their beauty 
and attraction. After looking on the rich and ever 
varying display, I felt a high degree of pleasure and 
admiration, so that 1 thought I could almost give my 
mustang his liberty, throw myself on the ground and 
spend the whole season among them. Occasionally 
(oo a light breath of wind would rise, and blow the 
mingled perfumes into my face, giving an enjoyment 
no less pure and refined, aud most difficult to express.” 

The dange:s of travelling alone oa the almost 
boundless prairies of ‘Texas, are forcibly and feeling- 
ly depicted in the annexed sketch of the adventures 
of a young traveller. 


“The young man of whom I speak was about twen- 
ty, evidently one of my own countrymen, and had re- 
ceived a pretty mt education trom teachers or 
books, though a very indifferent one from his parents 
or those with whom he had associated. He hadbeen 


it, and was familiar with life and manners, objects, 
places and circumstances in every district. He was 
then on his way from the San Jacinto, and had re- 
cently been lost on a Prairie. Being alone one day, 
and travelling were there were no landmarks, he be- 
came bewildered, and sought in vain for any thing 
that might serve asa guide. He was, I think, with- 
out a compass, and directed his course wherever his 
judgment dictated, riding on merely beeause his only 
hope was in leaving the place where he was. He 
fortunately had a small quant:ty of provisions with 
him, but after these were gone, his principal fear was 
that his tobacco would be exhausted before he should 
find his way to some habitation: for being a great 
tobacco chewer, he thought it his only substitute for 
drink. When night came he dismounted, confined 
his horse, and slept on the Prairie. When morning 
returned, he remounted and pursued his way. 

“According to my recollection, he had no gun with 
him; and this, I believe, was the reason why he en- 
tertained no expectation of supplying himself with fooc. 
After he had wandered, almost hopelessly, I know not 
how !ong, to his great joy he struck a track, where 
some person had previously passed on horseback ; and 
quickening his pace, he pressed on, hoping it might 
soon lead him to relief. He proceeded, however, hour 
after hour, and was about to despair, when he was 
cheered by the discovery of another track, which met 
and joined the one he was pursuing. This restored 
his courage ; and although it seemed strange that two 
travellers should have juined company on such a vast 
and apparently deserted Prairie, it was evident that 
the tracks had been recently made, by horses moving 
at a travelling gait, so that he could not doubt that 
sees was the fact, and that he was not far behind 
them. 

“fle rode on again: but still nothing was to be seen 
before him, except the level and open country. And 
thus he spent several hours longer, wondering all the 
while why he could not overtake the strangers, when 
at length the perceived another grateful sign of man. 
Another track, marked in the grass came up and 
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the marks of three horses before him. Now once 
more he spurred his horse, feeling as it company and 
relief must be near. ‘Three travellers, it would seem, 
could hardly be travelling together after meeting in 
this accidental manner, and all lost like himself: some 
one of them at least must have known the way, it was 
reasonable to suppose; and by following the traces, he 
must undoubtedly, before long, arrive at some habita- 
tion, or at least some stream. His thirst, notwith- 
standing the tobacco he used, was very distressing, 
and the hope of finding water was highly gratifying. 

“Fle had not, however, gone much tarther, when he 
perceived something on the Prairie he thought he had 
seen before; and alter a short examination and alittle 
reflection, he concluded that he must have previously 
passed the spot. But how could this have occurred ? 
fle had not turned npon his track; but might he not 
have made a complete circle, while he had thought 
himself travelling ina straight course? Net only this 
might be true: but the truth suddenly flashed upon 
his mind—he had been fo!lowing his own tracks for 
about two days! Having made one circuit, on striking 
his own route the first time, he had imagined it that 
ot a stranger, and followed it with the most tallacious 
hopes, untill he reached it again and again, in each 
insiance mistaking the foetsteps of his horse for those 
of another. 

“lhe wanderer had trials to undergo after this dis- 
couraging adventure, but nothing in his narrative had 
struck me so forcibly as this part of the story. Though 
he afierwards suffered more severely from hunger, and 
particularly from thirst, there was nothing which 
seemed to me so dreadful as his situation when he 
made the discovery of his long and useless wander- 
ings round and round the Prairie in the same wide 
circle. He reached a habitation at length, and ob- 

ained water and food; but the latter part of his tale 
interested me comparatively little. 

“The idea of straying upon a Prairie for a long time, 

had ere this presented itself to my imagination, as a 
sloomy, and indeed a very dangerous ai.d horrid thing. 
I had heard from different persons accounts of suc 
misfortunes, which made me apprehend the loss of 
one’s way as a very serious affair. It is often said of 
travellers on the Arabian deserts, and of unfortunate 
mariners on a wreck, that thirst is the most distressing 
evil they have to encounter. And this was fully con- 
firmed by some of the tales I had heard otf wanderers 
on the Prairies of Texas. Indeed I had listened to 
some, while passing over a part of this same ground, 
on my way towards the coast. ‘The young stranger 
who had then served as our guide to Anahuac, had 
entertained me with some of his own adventures of 
this nature. I did not mention him particularly betore. 
fe was one of those mysterious personages whom I 
met in several places in ‘Texas: men who had seen 
much, and were ready to communicate freely on most 
subjects, but always avoided every intimation con. 
cerning their own history.” 


Slavery is not tolerated by the Mexican government, 
and the slaves who have been taken to Texas from 
the United States, have been introduced as indented 
apprentices for a term of ninety-nine years, a subter- 
fuge to evade the law. ‘The climate ot Texas is repre- 
sented as being healthy. Agues and bilious fevers 
are common at certain seasons, in some sections, but 
disease does not appear to assume as violent a form 
as it does in this country. Physicians are scarce, and 
the work before us makes mention of a doctor who, 
for a single visit, received a cow for his fee. 

A considerable portion of the population of Texas, 
at the date of our author’s visit, were refugees from the 
United States, many of whom had fled to evade the 
punishment of high crimes. ‘The Mexican laws pro- 
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nals, and the officers are glad to receive all who ap. 
ply, no matter how degraded their character. Of the 
society at San Felipe, the writer says :— 

“At the inn I found twenty or thirty men who had 
come from different quarters in pursuit of places to 
settle. These persons, commonly called land-hunters, 
were almost all from the United States, and generally 
from the South Western States. I saw one, however, 
who had come from Ohio, and was inquiring fora 
tract on which he might undertake with advantage 
the raising of sheep. Among these strangers I found 
a number of very intelligent men; but I learn that a 
portion of them had fled trom justice, or as they chose 
to call it, from law, in their own country. It is a well 
known fact, that a considerable proportion of our 
countrymen who are found in Texas, are of this 
character. I saw at the breakfast table one morning, 
amiong those who were seated with me, four murder. 
ers who had sought safety in this country ; and a gen. 
tleman assured me, that on one occasion, he had set 
down with eleven.” 


Another scene of much interest are the cane brakes, 
of which there are numbers in various parts of Tex. 
as. Roads are occasionally made through them, and 
we append a wood cut, which we have had engraved 
expressly for the purpose, in order to exhibit this pe- 
culiar characteristic of the country. 
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“Cane brakes are common in some parts of Texas. 
They are tracts of land low and often marshy, over- 
grown with the long reeds which we know in the 
Northern States as fishing rods. ‘They are sometimes 
found as underbush in woods and forests, and some- 
times are not intermingled with trees, but trom one 
thick growth, impenetrable when the cane is dry an 
hard. Our way led us the next day through one of the 
latter description; and sucha sight I never before 
wit- essed. ‘The frequent passage of men and horses 
keeps open a narrow path, not wide enough for two 
mustangs to pass with convenience. ‘The reeds grow 
to the height of abont twenty feet, and are so slender, 
that having no support directly over the path, they 
droop a little inwatd, and so meet and intermingle 
their tops, forming a complete covering overhead. We 
rode thus about a quarter of a mile, along a singular 
avenue, arched overheard, and with the view of the 
sky shut out. The sight of a large tract, covered with 
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such a height, decays and is renewed every twelve- 
month affords a striking impression of the fertility of 
the soil. 


“Cane brakes often occur of great extent. Those of 
a league, indeed of several leagues, are not uncom- 
mon. ‘The largest is that which lines the banks of 
Caney Creek, and is seventy miles in length, with 
scarcely a tree to be seen in the whole distance. The 
reeds are eaten by catile and horses in the winter, and 
afford a valuable and inexhaustible resource ot food in 
that season when the Prairies yield little or none. At 
that time they are young and tender. When dry they 
are generally burnt, to clear the ground.” 


But it is time that we should bring this article to a 
close. Our author was disappointed in one essential 
particular, and that was in relation to the title of the 
20,000 acres of land which he had purchased in New 
York from the Galveston Company. He ascertained 
much to his chagrin, that the scrip he had purchased 
was not worth a cent.—that he could not take posses- 
sion of his land—that the company, notwithstanding 
their “ flaming advertisements” had no nght to sell 
land, and that there were restrictions in the laws of 
Mexico, in relation to foreigners, of which he had re- 
ceived no intimation from the company. ‘The most 
important of these restrictions is that which requires 
every citizen and inhabitant of Mexico to profess the 
toman Catholic religion. He says:— 


“On an examination of the subject, with the facts 
now before me, I found such was the situation of 
things, that [ derived no advantage whatever from the 
payment of money I had made, having not a foot of 
land, uor any claim to offer superior to that of any 
other man who might come into Texas from a foreign 
country. I might easily obtain a quarter of a league 
of nnappropriated land, on condition of professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, becoming a citizen of the 
Republic of Mexico, and residing on the soil for six 
years, receiving the title fromthe government ; but not 
otherwise ; and this was a standing offer to any om. 
son who might choose to accept of it. In case of 
marriage, either before or after the contract, the 
amount was to be quadrupled. ‘The government had 
never conferred on any individual or company the 
tile to any extensive tract of land,or authority 10 


stipulate for any thing beyond, or contrary to these 
conditions.” 


In confirmation ot these assertions in relation to 
the necessity of professing the religion ot the Roman 
Catholics, our author, in a subsequent part of the vo- 
lume, says; 

“I did not make up my mind that the Company had 
acted on any concerted plan te injure the agents or 
the emigrants, ‘That would have required evidence 
which L could not ebtain in those circumstances. But 
I heard and saw enough to become persuaded, that 
the iesults of their operations had been disastrous and 
were likely to be more so: while ou the one hand 
they appeared to have acted with little knowledge of 
what they had been supposed to be well informed of, 
and on the other, by their silence, seemed unaccount- 
ne indifferent to the expedition and all connected 
WIN at, 

What was caleulated to add, if any thing could well 
add, to the mortification of such circumstances, to 
those who were Protestants, was the knowledge 
Which they did not obtain until their arrival, that they 
could not settle in the country, without avowing 
themselves Roman Catholics. It has been said that 
the Mexican government will protect our citizens in 
‘ite and property so long as they conform to the laws, 
as if this would avoid tne necessity of changing their 


vligious profession. But this has nothing to do with 
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alludes only to our citizens residing in Mexico, not 
to colonists, who must become Mexican citizens; and 
whose submission to the laws relating to colonization 
shea : R “he 

implies the profession of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Whatever laxity may occur in executing the laws at 
any period, they may be at any time put in force; and 
what I afterwards saw at San Felipe proves how the 
subject is viewed by persons on the ground. Ifknown 


their estates by the execution of laws still unrepealed. 

“One day during my stay at San Felipe, 1 witnessed 
a ceremony which would have been regarded as a very 
extraordinary thing in our own country. A Roman 
Catholic priest had arrived there, on a tour of visita- 
tion through the coluny, and offered to perform bap- 
tismal and marriage ceremonies for all who might 
wish to receive them. Having been invited where le 
was to receive applications and administer, ata par- 
ticular house in the village, 1 attended with two or 
three friends, to see what would be done. Several 
settlers t.om the United Statee, whom I knew had no 
inclination in favor of Roman Catholicism, and though 
they had received a Protestant education, presented 
themselves for baptism. ‘These,as I had reason to 
believe, acted merely on a wish to recommerd them- 
selves to the favor ofthe government. Several after- 
wards came with their wives, and were married again, 
lest the legality of the Protestant ceremony should 
nct be acknowledged, and stand as a bar between 
their descendants and their estates. 

The priest stated that he had married about five and 
twenty in one evening in some place in the country, 
where many colonists had assembled on timely notice 
being given of his visit. He was a jolly Jooking old 
man, with very little of that sedate venerable or even 
intelligent aspect which we associate with an aged 
minister in our country.” 

These extracts, we presume, will be sufficient to 
give our readers a tolerably correct idea of the con- 
tents of the volume. ‘Texas is, undoubtedly, ene of 
the most luxuriant countries in the known world, and 
promises to the emigrant who will submit to the re- 
quired laws, a rich harvest for his labour. It will be 
seen, however, that the validity of the purchases of 
land made by any company here, is totally denied, 
and that those who have em grated on the strength of 
such purchases, have suffered bitter disappointment. 
It is alleged that since our authcr’s visit to Texas, the 
laws in relation to foreigners have been modified, but 
of this there is some doubt. It is evident that no title 
to land can be clear, unless obtained from and certified 
by, an accredited and authorised agent of the Mexi- 
can government, and those who design to purchase, 
will do well to bear this fact in mind. 


SEEEEEEene: canine 
LINES 


Suggested upon finding a leaf of Atkinson’s Cas- 
ket inthe forest of Georgia. 


Original. 





What doest thou here in the deep forest wild 

Where the press ne’er spoke nor literature smiled, 
Where the bard of our country ne’er sang to his love, 
Save the Indian, who long since has sounded his lyre, 
And echoed the death knell from the grave of his sire, 
And mingled his lone spirit above. 


So hie thee back, to thy own native sphere 

Where the muses alone may behold thy career, 
And offer thyselt at the shrine of the bard 

Who first sounded his lyre, 

Thy page to inspire, 

That the graces combined, thy work might regard. 





thecase. The treaty, in the article sometimes quoted, 
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From the Saturday the Evening Post. 


SKETCHES OF THE WESTERN BAR. 


Riding the Circuit in Ohio, in 1826, 


As the Courtsin the different counties commence 
on a Monday and continue generally the week, it be- 
comes necessary tv occupy Sunday, or a part of it 
in travelling from one court to the other, the consci- 
entious scruples, on the part of those who may 
honestly entertain them, having to yield tothe 
duties imposed by the law makers. Ona fine Sabbath 
morning in Autumn, after breakfast, we left Urbana to 
the number of about adozen lawyers, accompanied by 
our respected Judge, every man well mounted, sport- 
ing his spurs aid long leggings, with his saddle 
bags across his horse, containing his books, briefs 
and linen. On the cavalcade proceeds. A Circuit 

Yourt lawyer knows the advantage ofa good horse. 
He is particularly selected witha view to his strength, 
gates and action, the appearance being of minor im- 
portance. ‘The price is of little consequence when 
these qualities are sufficiently combined. He must 
be easy in his gates, or the fatigue of a day’s ride will 
be seriously felt the next day when business in court 
requires attention. He must be strong and active, 
to overcome with safety the obstac!es of bad roads 
where the mud issometimes for miles knee deep, or 
arapid swollen stream, overrunning its banks, is to be 
passed without bridge or ferry. Much indeed depends 
upon the faithful steed, occasionally not less than 
the life of the rider himself, as the passage of water 
courses in a freshet, when the bridge may have been 
carried off, if there ever was one, or the “ Fiat’ lost, 
becomes, from the rapidity of the current and the 
difficulty of landing except at particular pvints, 
hazardous in the extreme. But the passage must be 
made, the court house gained by a certain time. An 
old circuit campaigner would no more think of “ turn- 
ing back” or waiting for the waters to subside, than 
a good cavalry soldier would of halting while in pur- 
suit of a flying enemy, or retreating ai the moment of 
victory. He boldly plunges in, confidently trusting to 
the tried mettle of his steed to land him safely on the 
opposite side, and the manner in which this favorite 
has at different tumes performed these or other like 
hazardous se: vices often furms the theme of the riders 
warmest eulogy along the road. But in early times 
these adventures were mote common than at present. 
The Circuit of old Mr. Arthur St. Clair and his 
cotemporaries, embraced what is now the State ot 
Ohio, and the Territory ot Michigan. ‘They used to 
ride trom Cincinnati to Marietta, and from Mari- 
etta to Detroit, and a great portion of the way with no 
other road than an Indian trail, without a bridge or 
a ferry for hundreds of miles. I have heard these old 
veterans relate many hair breadth scapes by flood 
and tield; of having lost their way and passing the 
night in the deep forests, listening to the serenade of 
wolves ; or escaping trom the swollen creek with “ail 
lost but their honor.” On one occasion I recollect a 
party arrived on the bank of the Sciota, just as night 
was setting in; the rain pouring in torrents. ‘There 
was no house for ten miles in the direction they had 
come, and the river, which they had expec’ed to ford 
was swollen to a perfect flood, with a current run- 
ning like a millrace. What wastobedone? They 
had either to retreat through the mud and rain, ten 
miles, which would occupy halt the night; to pass a 
cold Autumn night on horseback, without anything 
to protect them from the storm, or to attempt at all 
hazards to gain the opposite bank. ‘True to the motto 

of the McGregors “ gang onward” the last expedient 
was determined on; and it was agreed that one of 
the party should make the first attempt. As the 
landing could only be affected at a particular point, 
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it was necessary to enter some distance above, so as 
to allow for the effect of the current. The first, 
thdvgh with great difliculty, urging his animal to ali 
he could do, gained in safety the opposite shore, but 
he cautioned his friends against making a like at. 
tempt, particularly as darkness had now set in. But, 
reasoned my old friend Lise, what has once been 
done can be done again—what any other horse and 
rider can, Dark and I can do; and turning as he 
spoke his horse’s head to the current, gave him the 
spur, and Dark took to the water as kindly as though 
it was his own element; nor would he probably have 
disappointed the expectations his master had formed 
of his performance could he have had a fair chance. 
But the rider was a heavy man, weighing more than 
two hundred pounds, and add to this his detective 
vision (being near sighted) did not enable him to 
ive much direction in this perilous navigation. Too 
ate to retrieve, it was discovered the landing was 
passed. In vain did he seek to put his horses head to 
the current—it could not be stemed; and to increase 
their difficulties, while thus endeavouring to tack, the 
saddie and the saddle bags and big coat, attached to 
it, turned under the horse’s belly. ‘There was danger 
at this moment that both horse and rider would be- 
come entangled and go to the bottom. But the rider 
in these extremities, very properly judging it safer to 
trust to the instinct of the animal than to hisown skill 
and judgment, let go the rein and seized firmly by the 
main. Dark some how, but it was one of his feats 
that his master cou'd never afterwards saitistactorily 
explain, or sufficiently praise, managed to get entirely 
out of the saddle girths; and having thus disen- 
cumbered himself of all but his rider, turned with the 
current ani was fairly out at sea again. I[t was in 
vain to approach either bank witha yiew ot ascend- 
ing them: the abrupiness of the acclivity did not admit 
it. And the navigation even of the middle of the 
stream was rendered hazardous and difficult in the 
extreme by the quantity of drift floating. Dark too, 
by this time was becoming exhausted under the 
weight of his rider aud could barely keep his nostrils 
above water, but the latter not being able to swim 
could not afford to part companionship. ‘I'he balance 
of the party were long ere this left far behind—the 
darkness ofthe night, and_ the thickness of the forests 
not permitting them to follow with sufficient speed 
to keep even within hearing distance of their nautical 
friend, who seemed tv be fairly under way for naviga- 
ting the tributaries of the Obio and Mississippi and 
thence to sea at tne rate ofas many knots an hour as 
ever the “ Flying Dutchman” speed before wind aud 
tide. Fortunately, about a mile from where the river 
was entered, there was a little island just in the middle 
of the stream and by good chance Dark made the 
upper point ofit,and after some difficulty in getting 
through the drift that Jedged i'self there, a landing 
was safely effected. The audible “hallo” ef the 
“Islander” enabled his friends to approach him, and § 
when assured that all was not lost that was in danger, 
the three parties easily reconciled it to themeeives to 
remain in their respective positions until the light ol 
another day should dawn upon them, when means 
were obtained for all parties to get over in salety: 
But Jesse declared always afterwards that he should 
have perished before moruing, so wet and cold was he, 
had not Dark, after saving him from drowning, als) 
have saved him trom freezing, as be exp'es-ed it by 
“hugging him in his arms till moming”—the horse. 
as he declared having laid flat down (of course for the 
urpose) and let him place his head between his fore 
ae and bring his person in contact in such a way 2 
to receive the warmth ol the an.mal’s body, O: won 
derful horse !” 
But the face of the country has greatly altered since 
this, particularly in the items of roads and bridges, 4” 
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any obstaeles or impediments still to be encountered, | Bellefont. The remnants of two tribes, the Wiandots 
you are more than recompenced tor by the companion. | and the Senecas, have reservations of land in this 
ship and good cheer, the wit, song and story, that never | neighbourhood. The county itself takes its name from 


fail to enliven a ride on the circuit 


Logan, the celebrated Indian chief and orator, and its 


We approached on this occasion our destination a | inhabitants may well be as proud to claim his birth as 


little before night, and was met about a mile out of 
town,by mine host of a new inn, “with arms out stretch- 
ed as if he would fly to new welcome in the comers,” 
seeming to think we wou'd be the more likely to ac- 
cept his invitation, as the “widow” with whom we had 
formerly quartered had again become wife, and could 
the better afford to divide the patronage which the bar, 


“three cities were to claim a Homer dead.” 
town itself has a pretty French name, “ Bellefonte,” 
which 1s appropriate enough too, from the beautiful 
springs both in the town and the neighbourhood. 

This was before Georgia had commenced her inhu- 
man war of extermination upon this noble but untor- 
tunate race, the aborigines.. But neither then nor now, 


But the 


somewhat in charity, had hitherto exclusively bestowed | did or does, Ohio question the right, or the perfect 


upon her. But it was decided that the new brideshould 


practibility of allowing the red man to exercise the 


receive at least once more, all her old guests, though | right, of governing himself by his own “ usuages and 
having but one lodging apartment for the accommo- | customs,” while residing within her territory ; while 
dation of all, our worthy Judge (having regard to the | she extends her laws only over her own citizens. No 


honour and dignity of the court) being allowed the 


juisdiction in any way was assumed over them or 


luxury of a separate bed, such as it was, and the rest | theirs; but every thing stood on the most amicable re- 


of us turning i by twos and threes, as we best might. 
But before retiring, afier we had got our suppers, by 
way of atoning for the somewhat irreverent use of the 
day, one of the party was appointed to deliver or read 
aloud for the benefit of the company, a sermon that 
was contained in anumber of the American preacher, 
a publication our worthy hostess received. It was one, 
I recollect, of Dr. J. Mason’s, and a beautiful compo- 
sition it was. My friend Chap. acted as the orator, I 
know not to what he was indebted for this honour— 
unless some hereditary right might be set up,from his 
having been the nephew of the late Dr. Dwight of 
Yale College, but inheriting I should judge, other qual- 
ites of his illustrions kinsman in a much greater de- 
gree than his orthodoxy. Alli his kindness and good- 
ness of heart, however, he certainly is the successor 


‘This over and we all retired to rest; when sometime 
after midnight the whole house was aroused by the 
cries of distress, broken occasionally by oaths and im- 
precations of revenge and death. On enquiry it was 
ascertained there had been a most terrible conflict 
growing out of one of those “ border feuds,” that had 
been long engendering, and which some hasty word 
ora blow, had at last exploded. It had happened a 
lew miles out of tewn, and the defeated party had re- 
treated, seeking it they could get no other redress, aid 
irom the civil magistrate. And terrible was the spec- 
tacle some of them exhibited. The poor fellows had 
evidently encountered harder weapons than those 
which nature gave. ‘The Judge immediately issued 
his warrants for the arrest of the accused; medical aid 
was sought, the defeated combatants appeased, and all 
again was peace and quiet. 

_ The first day of court is always a stirring one, at 
east out of doors, it being to some extent, particularly 
in the autumn, a holiday. There are congregated at 
the county town, besides the grand and pettit jurors, 
hirties, suitors and witnesses, those who come to meet 
others and do Jittle business, and these who comesto 
leam the news and hear some of the distinguished 
bleaders, the names of these latter, being known to the 
inhabiiants of the whole surrounding country, and each 
aid all having their favourites among the bar. This par- 
ydeclaring in favour of Parrish, and that of Ewing; 
‘thers “ pitting” James against Mason, and a third 
ready at any time to take Gus. Swan against the field. 
And well is this interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
ie people ealeulated to call forth enthusiasm 


lation, and was conducted with the greatest harmony. 
The intercourse at the time I speak, as far as I ob- 
served, being confined in the way of trade with the 
town, to theexchange of fur, cranberries, game, &e. 
for articles of merchandize they might want in return; 
while in the way of amusements, there was still fur- 
ther intercourse and civilities, especially of a court 
week, between the young men, in running foot races, 
at which the Indian was more often beaten, and go- 
ing the “ hop, skip and jump,” when he was generall 
more successful. What a pity that a miserable cupid- 
ity, violating too as it has, alike national faith and 
honour, the laws of God and man, shou!d be allowed 
to seize upon the last aere of their own vast domain— 
their own mighty continent—and drive them out from 
among us—forth from their inheritance and the graves 
of their fathers; while we boastingly, with affected 
generosily and magnranimity, offer that plundered in- 
habitance as an “ asylum” to the inheritance of all 
other nations and tribes upon the earth. The time 
shall shortly arrive, ifit has not already, when the red 
man shall be more a stranger in the land of his fa- 
thers, less seen among us, than the inhabitants of any 
of the other four quarters of the globe. The political 
economist and utilitarian, nay profess to admire the 
wisdom, and approve the justice of this méasure ; but 
the sincere patriot and philanthropist cannot but weep 
over a decree that drives this noble race forth as out- 
casts from among us—a decree too, that those who 
have passed and promulgated, may yet feartully an- 
swer if not before human arbitrament, before that 
“ oreat spirit,” who is alike the Indians and the white 
man’s God and Judge. 

ee 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ON SCANDALS: 
Too often the topic of Cons ersation. 


When Scandal breathed in dire discordant sounds, 
Wounds all it strikes and poisons all it wounds; 
In pity’s healing balm, the tongue should dip, 
Or silence—with the finger, seal the lip. 

Why fill the feeling breast with pain and woe ? 
Steal the best treasure heaven can bestow ;— 
Why rob the christian of his spotless fame— 
And by deception blight the purest name ? 
Teach me O God! todrop a pitying tear, 

And to their faults be kind ; but not severe. 
Look with compassion on the faults we see, 


tnd eloquence in the orators themselves. ‘There is in | May heaven the same compassion shew to me— 


var, 


act much true eloquence to be heard at the western | And when all earthly scenes with thee are o’er, 


May angels guard you to that peaceful shore 


- But in this county (Logan) besides those whom I | Where all conspire to bless the heavenly scene, 
lave enumerated above, the sons of the forest, the red | Not one dark cloud shall ever intervene, 


het, furnish their representation. 


No jealous fears to blight the pure and just— 





lie little Indian ponies bestrided by two or more, | Who in Omnipotence divine, confide, and trust. 
hay be seen of a court morning galloping towards 
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THE CADI OF EMESSA. 


Oricin oF THE History oF Suy Lock. 


Translated from the French. 


The story of Shylock the Jew, and of the pound 
of flesh in the Merchant of Venice, has its origin in 
the East, like the greater part of the old stories of 
Europe. To Sir Thomas Munro is due the merit of 
this discovery, but the story which furnished the great 
English tragic author the idea of Shylock, is not yet 
known in Fistode. The version which is now given, 
was obtained at Calcutta thirty years ago, by the per- 
son who had the kindness to send it to us. ‘The 
manuscript formerly belonged to the celebrated Claude 
Martin, but the author of the story in unknown. 

An opulent Jew and a poor Mussulman, lived in 
the same city. ‘The latter was one day reduced to 
such extremity, that he went to the Jew, and asked 
of him a hundred dinars as a loan, saying that he had 
an excellent opportunity for making a profit and pro- 
mising one half the gain as an interest. ‘The Jew, al- 
though very avaricious, had for a long time desired to 
possess the wite of the Mussulman, who was very 
beautiful, but whose pure manners and the attachment 
she had for her husband, had always appeared to him 
insurmountable obstacles. He thought, nevertheless, 
that if he should succeed in making the poor man de- 
pendant upon him, and oblige the wile to intercede for 
nim, it would then be very easy to gain hisend. Ac- 
tuated by this motive, the Jew spoke to the Mussul- 
man kindly, and said to him, “If you will give me 
the pledge I ask, I will lend you the sum you need 
w.thout interest.” ‘The Mussulman, astonished at this 
generous offer, asked him what was the pledge he de- 
sired ; the Jew answered, “ Consent that if you do not 
pay me on the day agreed upon, I may cut from your 

y a pound of flesh.” But the poor man, fearing 
some bad luck or delay in his negociations, refused. 
However, two months after, pressed by need, and 
touched by the sufferings of his children, he took the 
sum on the conditions of the Jew, who took care to 
call in many witnesses belonging to the Mahometan 
faith, and before whom the bargain was concluded. 
The Mussulman set out for the country which offered 
him the chance for speculation. He was fortunate 
and sent to his wife the sum he owed the Jew, so 
that she might pay the debt at the stated day. But 
his wife, being at that time much straitened, and not 
knewing the conditions of the loan, appropriated the 
money to her own use. So the Jew had a right to the 
stipulated pledge. Some time after, the Mussulman 
returned to his country with a large fortune, and, 
contented at having escaped from the snares of the 
Jew, when he was surprised by a troop of robbers 
who stripped him of every thing, and he returned 
home as poor as he set out. The Jew, having heard 
of his arrival, politely went to him to inquire of his 
health, and the next day required the fulfilment of the 
contract. The unhappy Mussulman told him his mis- 
tortunes, but the Jew incessantly repeated—* My 
money or the pledge.” For many days, there were vio- 
lent disputes between them; atlength, the neighbours 
interfered, and advised them to carry the case before 
the Cadi. ‘The Cadi, after having patiently heard the 
cause, decreed that the Mussulman was in the wrong, 
and that he must submit to the punishment. But the 
Mussulman obstinate!y refused, protesting against the 
legality of the judgment, and invoking the right of ap- 
peal. Upon which, the Jew told him to nominate a 
judge of his choice aed that he would abide by the de- 
cision which he should give. The Mussulman then 
chose the Cadi of Emessa as being a man of pro- 





found learning and upright justice. It was agreed 


that his judgment should be the last resort, and they 
set out mmmediately for Emessa. Hardly had they 
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gone a few miles, when they met a mule just escaped 
from his master, running in pursuit of him and who 
cried out to two travellers to stop the beast. The 
Mussulman, after much useless effort, threw a stone at 
the animal, which put out one of his eyes. Upon 
which the proprietor of the mule, accused the Mussu]- 
man of having made his beast blind and demanded 
the value. The Jew answered the muleteer, that the 
Mussulman could not make any arrangements with 
him, because he himself bad prior rights, but that if 
he wished to accompany them before the Cadi of 
Emessa, the magistrate would set them right. The 
muleteer thereupon joined them, and all three con. 
tinued on the read towards Emessa. Night having 
come, they arrived at a village, and its being very dark, 
they silently betook themselves to the terrace of a 
house. A few moments after there was a great tu- 
mult in the village. ‘The Mussulman, unable to resist 
the desire of seeing what was the matter, jumped 
from the roof into the street and fell upon aman who 
was sleeping underneath, which caused his death. 
The two sons of this man seized hold of the guilt 

man and threatened to kill him by way of reprisal; 
but the Jew and the muleteer opposed their designs, 
and advised them to go before the Cadiof Emessa to 
settle the affair. The two orphans agreed to thisar-. 
rangement, and on the morrow, all set out for Emessa. 
During the day they met a poor man whose ass had 
sunk in a deepditch. Perceiving the five travellers he 
requested them to aid him in diawing his animal out 
of the mire. All readily agreed, and while four of 
them sustained the ass’s load, the master pulled by the 
bridle and the unhappy Mussulman by the tail so well 
that after a little «flurt, it remained in his hand. The 
peasant, furious, demanded the value of the ass, say- 
ing that he was now good for nothing; but they all 
answered that if he had any complaint to make, he 
must ge with them to the Cadi; so, seeing no other 
resources, he followed the five travelleis. A little 
while a‘ter, they arrived at EXmessa. On entering the 
city, they were much surprised to see a venerable old 
man who had on his head an immense turban and whe 
wore a robe which descended to his hecls; he was 
completely intoxicated, and was mounted on an as. 
They inquired who he was, and were answered that 
he was the sensor. A few steps from there, they en- 
tered a mosque, which they found full of men gam- 
bling ; a little farther on, they met a funeral. The 
man who was carried to the cemetry, was bustling 
about on the top of the bier, protesting that he was 
alive, whilst the undertakers replied that he was dead, 
and he was buried. ‘The next morning, they presented 
themselves before the Cadi, and all at once began to 
iell their complaints; but the Cadi ordered them to 
hold their tongues and to speak one after the other. 
Consequently, the Jew spoke first: “My lord, that 
man owes mea hundred dinars on the pledge of a 
pound of his flesh: order him to pay me that sum 0t 
supmit to the forfeiture.” Then the Cadi asked the 
Mussulman what he had to say; the latter avowed 
that the Jew was right, but as 4 was absolutely un- 
able to pay the debt, he thought that the bargain ought 
to be null and void. Judge then of the astonishment 
of the Mussulman, when he heard the Cadi pro- 
nounce the decree which condermned him _to give ne 
pledge agreed upon; and when the officers os ’ 
court received the order to prepare a knife well filed, 
he was seized with a cold shuddering and thought 
himselt lost. ‘Then the Cadi turned towards the ce 
and said, “ Rise, take the knife and cut your pounce 0 
flesh, but there must not be a grain more or less ; Ne 
have a right only to an-even pound. If you take oes 
smallest quantity more or less, I willdeliver you tot ‘ 
governor who will put you to death.” ‘The Jew a. 
wered—* it is impossible to cut a pound exactly, ther 








will undubitably be a little more or a little less.” But 
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the Cadi answered, that the bargain was thus express- 
ed, and that if he did not cut precisely the quantity 
agreed upon, he would be guilty of a crime. The 
Jew, frightened by this interpretation, said be would 
renounce both the pledge and the debt.‘ Very well,” 
said the Cadi, “‘ but if you have brought this man so 
great a distance under the pretext of a right you 
cannot sustain, it is just that you should indemnify him 
for the loss of his time, and for the support of his 
tamily during his absence.” ‘The affair was submitted 
to arbiters who fixed the damages at 200 dinars, 
which the Jew paid immediately. After him came 
the muleteer; when he had entered his complaint, the 
Cadi asked him how much was the value of his mule. 
He answered, that it was worth 1000 dinars before it 
lost itseye. “This is very simple,” said the Cadi; 
“take a saw and cut the beast in halves; keep the 
side which has the good eye and give the other to the 
Mussulman, who will pay you 500 dinars.” The 
muleteer refused, saying that the mule was still worth 
750 dinars, and that he should prefer to abandon the 
case. “ You are at liberty to doso,” said the Cadi, 
“but you owe damages to this man, for having com. 
menced a suit against him so frivoluus and with such 
little foundation.” 
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himif he was not yet satisfied. “ Perfectly my lord, 
and beside, | am full of admiration of your wisdom 
and justice ; but since I have been in this city, 1 have 
seen very strange things, which I cannot account for, 
and which give me great inquietude. I shall take it 
as a great kindness on your part, if you will give me 
the explanation of them.” The Cadi promised to 
to grant him satisfaction, and when he ascertained 
what caused the inquietude of the Mussulman he 
spoke to him thus:—* The innkeepers of this city are 
a vil'ainous class of people ; they adulterate the wine, 
mix water with it or sell inferior qualities. The cen- 
sor makes from time to time visits at the shops of the 
wine merchants, and if he should taste only a drop of 
wine in each place, that alone would be enough to put 
himin the state in which you saw him in yesterday. 
The mosque, where you saw men playing games of 
chance, has no endowmennt and was in great need of 
being i ogee and they let it for a gambling hou.se, and 
the profit will serve to repair it. And with regard to 
the man who had so strongly excited your compas- 
sion, he was indecd dead, asI will prove to yon. 
‘'wo months ago, his wife presented herself before the 
tribunal to affirm that her husband bad died ina dis- 
tant city, and requested legal authority to re-marry. 





Thus the muleteer took away his blind mule, ; I required the proof of the fact, and she preduced two 
and was besides obliged to pay 100 dinars to the Mus- | credible witnesses, who attested the truth of her alle- 
suman. ‘The two orphans were then called, and gation. J gave a decree in consequence and she mar- 
when the Cadi had heard their complaint, he asked | ried. But the other day, the man came to complain 
them if they thought the roof of the court was the | to me, that his wife had taken a second husband, and 
same height as that of the house from which the Mus. | asked of me an order to force her to return to him. 
sulman had killed their father. They answered that | As I did not know him, I summoned his wife to ap- 
they thought it was. Upon which the Cadi ordered | pear to give an account of her couduet; upon which, 
that the Mussulman should sleep a litle while, and | she answered that this man was he whose death she 
that they should mount on the roof of the court, from | had proved two months before, and that she had mar- 
whence they should jump upon him; and that, as the | ried again on my authority. I then told the man that 
right of blood was equal between them, they must | his death had been proved by credible witnesses; that 
both jump at the same time. Consequently they | my decree could not be revoked, and that the only 
mounted the roof, but when they looked down, they | consolation it was in my power to give him, was to 
were so frightened at the height, that they descended, rmit him to give himself the order for his funeral.” 
declaring that if they had ten lives it wasnot probable | The Mussulman gave the Cadi all the admiration 
they should escape. ‘lhe Cadi answered that it was | which he had for his learning and perspicuity, and 
impossible for him to change the law to please them. | thanked him for his impartial judgment in what con- 
‘They then renounced their pretensions, and with diffi- | cerned him, as well as for the complaisance which he 
culty got rd of the affair, by paying 200 dinars to the | had shown in explaining to him all the extraordinary 
Mussulman, At last came the master of the ass, | events, andso returned to his country, where he pass- 
who went largely into the details of the misfortune his | ed the remainder of his days in the enjoyment of the 
beast had suffered. “Let my ass be brought,” said | riches he had gained at Emessa. 
the Cadi to one of his agents, “ and Jet the man puli Nore.—It is indispensable to add, for the instrue- 
out his tail.” ‘The animal was brought, and the pea- | tion of those who are little versed in the Mahometan 
sant began to avenge the affront which he believed he | law, that this code strongly prohibits wine ard games 
had received, but an ass which carried the Cadi, was | of chance, and that according to it, no proofs are ad- 
notin the humour of suffering such an indignity, for | mitted to sustain a negative, 1. e., that a fact be legally 
he gave the rash man sech a kicking as to force him | established, cannot afterwards be doubted ; that the 
to suspend his vengeance. The unhappy man fell | officer called the censor is appointed to inspect the 
back insensiblé. When he had Sseaearal himself, he | manners and actions of the inhabitants of a city, so 
prayed the judge to let this first attempt suffice, sayin | that no abuses should creep in amongst the merchants. 
that he would renounce his pretensions, but the Cadi x M.G. 
told him that he must begin again, The poor man 
then attempted tt the second time, but the more he 
pulled, the more the obstinate animal kicked him. At 
length, beat toa jelly, and covered with blood, he de- 
clared that he accused the Mussulman falsely, and 
that his beast never had a tail. ‘I'he Cadi stated that 
it Was contrary to practice to permit a man to deny 
what he had once confirmed, and forced the peasant 
totake uphis cause. ‘I'he poor fellow answered that 
he well knew what that meant, and that undoubtedly 
he must pay damages like the others, and asked how 
inuch they amounted to, After the discussion usual 
in such cases, he was set at liberty on paying an in. 
demnity of 100 dinars. When all the complainants 
had quitted the court, the Cadi gathered up all the 
hnes, and made two equal parts of them. He kept 
ue lor himself and gave the other to the Mussulman, 
but, seeing that the later was still thoughtful, he asked 
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WOMAN'S HEART. 





If I were asked what most my soul doth prize 

O} all the good gifts men enjoy below, 

Whether from Fortune or from Fame they flow, 
My answer would be thus. Nor wealth, which flies 
Away from those who hold it in esteem, 

Nor yet the honours proud place hath to give; 

These with their donor changing, die or live. 

Not ev’n earth’s fairest mountain, vale, or stream, 
For these at times are *neath dark winter’s gloom 

Take the world’s pleasure and its loud acclaim, 

Leave me but this, like an unsullied name 
Which wears for aye the self-same hue and bloom— 

Need 1 the secret of my soul impart ? 

Be witness ye that love, ’tis woman’s heart. 
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CAVE IN MATANZAS. 


Among the vast masses of Limestone, in the Isl- 
and of Cuba, different strata of which in some places 
appear to be fantastically heaped upon each other, are 
to be found many remarkable caves,some of which. 
are of great extent, and well worthy the attention of 
the curious traveller. One of the most extensive and 
singular of these natural curiosities, is to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Matanzas—and although, it is 
well worth visiting, and it known, would become as 
celebrated asany of the caves in the Rock of Gibral- 
tar—there are comparatively very few persons who vi- 
sit the port of Matanzas, aware of its existence—and if 
they should casually hear thata remarkable cave was 
to be seen in that vicinity, it is so difficult to procurea 
proper guide, and the obstacles are represented as so 
numerous, that the idea of exploring its hidden recess- 
esis dismissed almost as soon as formed. 

These obstacles, however, exist only in imagination, 
The cave is situated at a distance of only about three 
miles from Matanzas, and the access to it is by no 
means difficult. By proceeding up a river on the 
north side of the town,a distance of between two 
and three miles—a landing place is discovered on the 
left hand, with a path Jeading up through a valley. 
Proceeding along this path about a quarter of a mile, 
you come to a cleared field on the right hand, beyond 
which lies a thick wood; in the edge of this wood is 
the cave in question. ‘The cave lies in a glen, in 
which there appears to be yawning passages among 
the rocks—one, more conspicuous than the others, 
presents the appearance of a large circular amphithea- 
tre, with a lofty roof. This being near the mouth 
of the cave, is usually selected by the visitan's as a 
suitable place for preparing lights, changing dresses, 
&c. and also for partaking of refreshments, which 
should not be forgoiten. This amphitheatre is forty 
or fifty feet in diameter, with a roof twenty feet high, 
and a level floor, and formsa very excellent anti-room 
to the cave. On leaving this large apartment, and 
passing through a narrow passage among the rocks, 
you enter another apartment, not so large as the first, 
and considerably darker—at the farther end of this 
room, which in itself would make a very respectable 
eave, at about fifteen or twenty feet from the floor, isa 
hole eight or ten feet in diameter, which is the en- 
trance of the cave. 

You reach the entrance by means of a ladder—and 
being well provided with torches, you may proceed on- 
ward in almost every direction. This cave seems to 
have been formed by a vacancy between two strata of 
limestone. The roof varies in height from six feet to 
thirty, but in no part of itis it necessary to grope on 
your hands and knees. The petrifactions or concre- 
tons of limestone, which are formed by the water 
dropping from the roof, are very numerous, and some 
of them are of colossal size—they take a variety of 
shapes, but the most common is that of huge icicles, 
some of which are as delicately white asalabaster. Af- 
ter proceeding some way, through a very rough and 
uneven passage, the cave resembles a vast labyrinth, 
and portions of it resembling seperate apartments, the 
roofs being supported by snow white oilers of stone, 
which are found in every direction. One of the largest 
of these apartments is remarkable as being the resi- 


dence of bats, thousands of which are roused at your | 


entrance with lights, from their pendant position near 
the roof, and fly about in all direetions. The bat is 
the only animal which inhabits this dark and unwhole- 
some spot. 

The negroes in Matanzas, and many of the whites 
also, believe that this cave extends to an immense dis- 
tance—even to the centre of the island. But it is by 
no means so extensive as one would be led to ima- 
gine from its appearance. We have explored it in 








CAVE AT MATANZAS~~—CURE FOR SWEARING. 


every direction, and are satisfied that one cannot pro. 
ceed farther from its mouth, in any direction, than 3 
or 400 rods. 


Parties visiting this singular freak of nature, should 
be careful to provide themselves with good torches— 
mere candles are not sufficient, as they do not furnish 
sufficient light, and are likely to be extinguished by 
drops of water continually falling from above. A 
party of Americans visiting this spot some years ago, 
tound themselves in rather a disagreeable predica. 
ment. After entering the cave, they neglected to 
place any light near the entrance, but urged by curi. 
osity, proceeded onward as rapidly as possible, Ha. 
ving only two or three small wade with them, they 
were soon extinguished—and when at a considerable 
distance from the mouth, they were lefi in total dark; 
ness! It was impossible for them to grope their way 
back—for, besides that they were ignorant of the di. 
rection they should take, the bottom is extremely un. 
even, containing many chasms, and in some places 
precip:ces of thirty feet. Alter some of their party had 
received severe bruises from falls, they gave up in de. 
spair all attempts to return, and seated themselves on 
the rocks, wa’ting rather impatiently, and not with. 
out serious misgivings ot the final termination of their 
adventure, for assistance from without. It happened 
very fortunately that they had left one person, to look 
after their clothes and refreshments, &e. in the anti- 
room. He waited very patiently for an hour, and be. 
gan to wonder that none of the company retumed. 
Another hour passed away, and he thought the cave 
must be a marvellously pleasant place, to detain his 
comrades so long. But when the thiid hour passed, 
and they appeared not, and night was rapidly ap. 
proaching, he thought it high time to endeavour to 
ascertain the cause of their protracted stay,ard with 
a light in his hand he mounted the ladder, and enter- 
ed the cavern. He had not proceeded far before he 
heard his own name called by some one apparently at 
great distance. He put his hand to his mouth and 
answered, when loud shouts of joy and self-congratu- 
lation reverberated {rom ruck to rock, and it was nt 
long before the candles were again lighted, and the 
whole company, with most sad and woe-begone phy- 
siognomies, apparently satisfied with having explored 
only a small portion of the cavern, appeared to vie 
with each other in hastening back to the entrance, 
and in so doing displayed feats of agility that would 
have astonished a mountain goat.—Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal. 

eet Ene 


Curr ror Swrarinc.--Hawkins, who was a reli- 
gious man himsel!, endeavoured to encourage in his 
people those religious feelings which they had rather 
disregarded than despised ; and after they had solemn- 
ly returned thanks to God for their deliverance when 
the ship was on fire and in imminent danger of being 
consumed, he took occasion, with the general consent, 
“to banish swearing out of the three ships.” This 
was effected by ordaining that in every ship there 
should be a ferula, or palmer, giving to the first who 
was “taken with an oath.” He conld be rid of !t 
only by taking another in the same offence, when he 
was to give him a palmada, or stroke on the palm, 
and transfer to him the instrument of punishment. 
Whoever had it in his possession at,the time of morn- 
ning or evening prayer was to receive three palmadas 
from the captain, or master, and still bear it, till be 
could make a transfer agreeable to the law. This, 0 
a few days, “ breught both swearing and ferulas out 
of use. And,” he adds, “in vices, custom is the prin- 
cipal sustenance ; and, for their reformation, it 1s lit- 
tle available to give good counsel, or make good laws 
and ordinances, except thev be executed.”’—Southey’s 
Naval History of England. 
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LIFE OF TOM BERMINGHAM. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF 
TOM BERMINGHAM. 


“Tom !” said my worthy progenitor to me, as we sat 
one evening over a second bottle of seg mony claret, at his 
chambers in Albany; “ Tom, what is that ungentleman- 
like and ill-folded despatch that you’re conning so atten- 
tively, with a face that’s enough to turn your wine into 
vinegar! 

* My tailor’s bill, Sir,” said I, with a groan that came ab 
imis precordiis, followed up by a scarcely audible male- 





dictory exclamation, which I will not repeat, for fear of 


shocking the ladies, 

* Poor devil !” ejaculated the “ governor.” 

“ Meaning me, Sir !” said I. 

“No, Tom, meaning gs tailor ; you’re welcome to the 
benefit of it however. But no matter ; fill your glass, and 
let us hear the sum total.” 

“ Only five hundred, Sir,in round numbers.” __ , 

“Is that all? how very moderate!” exclaimed my ex- 
emplary parent. 

‘** Why, indeed, Sir,” said I, “ it might as well have beer 
a thousand, for any chance he has of seeing his money.” 

“ That you may say, Tom; but this sort of thing can’t 
go on for ever, and how long do you flatter yourself that 
it will last ?” 

“That is a point beyond my powers of computation, 
Sir; a spent fortune is like a spent cannon ball—it goes a 
great way before it stops.” 


“ Ay! but it does stop at last, Tom; and let me tell you, 
there was but a small trifle of powder in the charge, at 
starting. Tom, there’s but one thing for it, and [ve 
told you so a thousand times, Only you keep never 
minding me}; you must marry an heiress or arich wi- 

ow 


“The Lord defend me from widows, Sir!” exclaimed 
I. with a sudder (for there was a widow—and a rich wi- 
dow too—but more of her anon :) and as for heiress, Sir, 
i don’t believe inthem. They are like ghosts, ur mer- 
maids, or griffins, or unicorns ; one hears of such things— 
some of them well-authenticated cases too—but one never 
meets with them oneself.” 

“Psha! Tom, you are a lazy, indolent dog, or you 
might do very well, if you would set about it in earnest; 
1o begin with, you are a devilish good-looking fellow !” 

“So the women do say,” answered I, with a peep at he 
chimney-glass. 

“ Six feet one,” 

“In my stockings,” said I. ‘ 

“ Young enough, in any conscience,” said my father. 

“T should think so,” said J,‘ in spite of my wig.” 

“ A Captain in the Guards.” 


“ True,” said I, “for the last ten years, and heartily 
sick of the same.” 

“ Heir-apparent toan old Baronetcy, and an estate of 
three thousand a year, in the county Tipperary.” 

hi Yes,” said I, “ saddled with a double mortgage, and 
the jointures of two immortal old women ?” 

“ Well, Tom, all the mere necessary for you to make 
the most of it. You know very well it’s all up with me; 
and if this infernal dissolution takes place, I shall find it 
Convenient to cross the water for the benefit of my 
health ; but it’s of no use talking to you. Are you going 
to the Opera to-night ?” 

I believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady Horn- 
sey has sent me a ticket, as usual.” 

. Ay.ay! There's a chance for you, I have no doubt, 
i! you think proper to avail yourself of it ; a mighty good 
sort of woman. I’mtold, with aclear five thousand a 
year. 

__ Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and a squint 
that's enough to give one a vertigo !—old enough to be 
my mother too !” 


“ The carriage is ready Sir Dionysius,” said the servant, 
‘Rost Opportunely interrupting our fefe-a-fete. 

Well,” said the Baronet, “ go your own road Tom; 
you young gentlemen are always too wise to be taught— 
you must buy your experience, and a rare price you are 
—_ to pay for it.” 

‘Faith! so I ought,” said I, * fer it’s the only thing I 
am ever likely to pay for ! 
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me to the society of the empty claret-jug and my own re- 
flections. : 

“ Tom,” quoth IT, soliloquizing, “ the governor is right. — 
something must be done in the matrimonial line—it is now 
or never—you will be thirty next month— time has thin- 
ned your flowing locks’—a grey hair makes its appearance 
now and then in your whiskers—but for all that, your day 
is not yet gone by—you must be ‘ up and doing,’ however 
—the spring is half over—there is an end to all things in 
this worid, even to the patience of well bred duns and the 
credit of civilized debtors—it is highly probable that be- 
fore the shooting season fairly sets in, you may be reduc- 
ed to the dreadful alternative of Lady Hernsey or the 
King’s Bench—‘the dagger or the bowl’ with a ven- 
geance!—N”importe death before the dowager ! say I; 
but in the mean time, we may as well make the most of 
her Opera tickets.” 


“* Habit,” saith the proverb, “ is second nature ;” which 
philosophical maxim accounts, t!.ey say, for the equani- 
mity of eels under the process of excoriation, and the 
cheerful vivacity of lobsters during their immersion in 
boiling water. We certainly get usedto every thing in 
this world, from the tax-gatherer to the tic-douloureuz : 
and fortunately for myself, long practice had qualified me 
to emulate the firmness displayed by the above-mention- 
ed ichthyological proficients in practical philosophy. In 
fact, although I could not be said, either literally or meta- 
phorically, to have been ever flayed alive, hot water was a 
medium in which I had long existed so habitually, that 
my moral epidermis might be fairly reported as a proof 
against a scald. ‘Thus it was that in spite of the uncom- 
fortable prognosties in which my worthy father indulged, 
and I eould not fail to participate, I found no difficulty in 
summoning the requisite degree of placid nonchalance to 
my aid ere I showed myself at the King’s Theatre—no fit 
locale for the exhibition of blue devils, such as figure in 
the opera of ‘* Don Giovanni” or the ballet of * Faust.” 


To one less seasoned than myself to the contrarietes at- 
tendant on financial embarrassments, my entrance into 
the pit would have appeared singularly inauspicious ; for 
there, in the door-way, leaning with his elbow against the 
wall, while his correctly-attired person, gracefully dispos- 
ed in conformity to Hogarth’s “ line of beauty,” project- 
ed so far as nearly to impede the passage, stood my tai- 
lor !—the identical schneider whose “* small aecount” had 
given rise to the unsatisfactory discussion which I have 
just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun-soothing would cer- 
tainly have endeavoured to slip by unobserved , under the 
conviction that it is highly inexpedient to recall the fact of 
your existence to the memory of your creditors, unless 
you have serious theughts of paying them; but I knew 
better. Civility isa cheap * circulating medium,” and al- 
though not strictly a “legal tender’ for value received, it 
is often effectual to procrastinate still farther the long 
deferred “ resumption of cash payments.” Mr. was 
gazing intently through his mother-of-pearl Devonshire, 
which was braque in the direction of a box on the first tier, 
J’aurais pu m’eclpser : but I scorned it. 

* How d’ye do, Mr. ——?” said I addressing him with 
as much disinvoltura as if he had been a member of 
White’s. 

Mr. —— acknowledged my courtesy with a flattered 
ook. Fora tailor, he was very much hke a gentleman. 

“* May Task to what ‘ bright particular star’ you are just 
now confining your astrenomical observations?” said I, 
seeing the lorgnette again breught into play. 

* Twas admiring the beautiful Miss Henderson,” an- 
swered he; “ in that box over the second chandelier The 
great heiress, | mean.” 

* What! a beauty and an heiress, too! That is a con 
junetion unheard of in the planetary system of our Lon- 
don world. Perhaps you could put me in the way of an in- 
troduction.” 


“* very much wish it was in my power to do so, Captain 
Bermingham,” answered the schneider with an obliging 
smile and a respectful bow. 

* So do I, with all my heart, Mr. ——.” said I, as I 
walked off. “ for your sake, as well as my own,” added I, 
sotto voce, however ; for I feared he might think the obser- 
vation personal. 

“ Well,” thought I to myself,as I squeezing throvgh 








hereupon, my reverend relative walked off, leaving 
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the alley; in the direction of Miss Henderson’s box.— 
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* Fus est et ab hoste daceri;” which, freely translated, 
means thata gentleman may takea hint even from his 
tailor. ‘* Let us see what this divinity is like.” 

[looked up. I was transfixed. She was a divinity !— 
Such an alabaster brow ! such glossy ringlets! such Gre- 
cian purity of features ! and, better still, such Brifsh puri- 
ty of expression ! such a soul in that soit dark eye! sucha 
delicate tinge en that fair cheek ! such grace and dignity 
in that swan-like neck; with a hand and arm that might 
have driven Phidias himself to desperation ! ‘* She is an 
angel!” exclaimed I: “‘ but an heiress! the thing is im- 
pessiblc.” 

from this vision ef Paradise I turned to a far different 
object—my adorable widow, whose box was at no grent 
distance, and so situated, that she could take very accur- 
ate note ot the direction in which my eyes had been fixed 
for the previous ten minutes. From the unusual projec- 
tion of her black velvet hat over the parapet, I shrewdly 
suspected that she was watching my movements; and al- 
theugh I was by no means desirous to encourage the de- 
velopement o} her unhappy penchant, yet as I found her a 
convenient acquaintance, I came to the conclusion that 
politeness required me to pay my respecis to her forth- 
with, especialiy as I might, perhaps, without any apparent 
anxiety on the subject, elicit some information concerning 
ivliss Henderson, from one who dealt in ali the gossip, and 
more than all the scandal, of London. 

She received me but coldly, in consequence, probably, 
of the tardiness of my arrival; and seemed disposed to 
* play off” the individual who had preceded me in the per- 
formance of his devoirs. This was a raw boned, pale 
faced, and lanky haired ?rofessor at the Royal Institution, 
who wore gold spectacles, and took vast quantities of 
Lunoy Foot. His appearance, I should have thought. 
would have been a regular scare-Cupid ; but Lady Horn- 
sey was blueas ignited alcohol, and there is no calculating 
the force of scientific sympathies. 


After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of some 
very inflammatory discourse con-erning the nature of 
gases, sufficientiy analagous to the state of the atmos- 
phere, I determined to leave the werthy Professor in un- 
disturbed possession of the field; and accordingly made 
my escape on the first practicable opportunity which a 
pause in the conversation afforded. 

In spite of all inquiries I could obtain no positive infor- 
mation on tke subject of the lovely Miss Henderson, 
whose anti-romantic name I was the less inelined to de- 
plore, from the consolatory reflection th it it was changea- 
ble. That she attracted a good deal ef attention was evi- 
dent; but all those to whom I applied for the necessary 
domiciliary, genealogical, and financial rensezgnemens, 
seemed as much at a loss as myself'to account for the sud- 
den and unannounced appearance of'so brilliant a luminary 
in the “ starry firmament” of iashion. 

It need scarcely be told that, ere the close of the bailet. 
1 took my station at the end of the crush-reom, to watch 
for the arriva! of my nymph, on her way to her carriage. 
She came forth from her box, leaning on an elderly man, 
evidently her father, and accompanied by a mustachioed 
merveilleux in waiting. Ifshe had appeared jovely at a 
distance, her attractions certainly lost nothing on a nearer 
inspection; and the witchery of her soft, clear voice, 
which occasionally reached my ear, as she addressed a 
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few observations to her party, uceomplished the work of 


fascination, and completed the measure of the romantic 
enthusiasm with which the first glance of her angelic 
countenance had inspired me. 


While thus “ drinking delicious poison” from her eyes, 
I stood gazing upon her in mute admiration, at a respect- 
ful distance, { heard snatches of conversation behind me, 
in which her claims and perfeciions seemed to form the 

rincipal subject of discussion. 

“Lovely creature !--Splendid eyes, by Jove !—Miss 
Henderson—great heiress—uncle died in India—father, 
city man—very wealthy—Stock Exchange—hundred and 
fifty thousand.—Man with her !--Lord Clon-something-or 
other—Irish peer—very hard wp—not a rap—cleaned out 
a few nights since at the Athenzum.”* 

[ looked wistfully towards the interlocuteurs, but they 
were strangers to me, I had, however, obtained some hear- 











* Meaning, of course, not the distinguished club, but the 


BERMINGHAM, 


say evidence respecting the lady, and was obliged to con- 
tent myself with that for the present. 

How malignantly envious I felt of Lord Clon-something 
or-other, when I heard the fair object of my devotion say 
to him, with a winning smile, as_he prepared to obey the 
summons that reached her from below, * Remember, we 
shall expect te see your Lordship on Monday evening,—a 
very small party. 

1 followed the father and daughter down stairs, watched 
them into their earriage, and felt like Ruggiero in “* The 
Rovers; or the Double Arrangement,”— 


* Barbs, barbs! alas! too swift he flew, 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in.” 

** Coach, Sir ?—coach, Sir? Cab, Sir?—cab, Sir?’ was 
re-echoed on all sides. 

A sudden thought struck me as the barouche drew off. 
I jumped into a cab—* Follow that carriage,” said I to 
the driver. * Come, be quick ! or you will lose sight of 
it. 
““ Why, then.” answered the auriga, in tones that at 
once proclaimed his country, “ bad cess to me if I don't 
make you spin over the ground in illigant style, and no 
mistake! Only it wouldn’t do to stick too close to their 
skirts, as them divils of sarvents might smoke us.” 

._ “ Umph!” thought I to myself, * a respectahle confi- 
dant for an affaire de coeur, Master Tom Bermingham! 
But no matter; the end must sanctify the means.” 

On we went—the barouche before, the cab behind—up 
Regent-street, across Cavendish-square, up Harley-street, 
until the carriage stopped at a house situated within a few 
doors of the New-road. 

The cabman, still a good deal in the rear checked his 
Rosinante. 

** What’ll I do aow, Sir?” inquired he. 


“ Wait a moment,” said I, “ till the carriage draws off.— 
But stop, I have it! It will bea rather hazardous trick, 
certainly ; but there’s nothing like making a bold push.— 
Pat, you shall have a sovereign if you will undertake to 
overturn me as close to that house as possible—without 
breaking any bones.” 

“ Dene !” said he; “ but I needn’t send the cab over. I'll 
just dhrive agin’ that lam p-bost—asy, like. Do you jump 
out, and throw yourselfon the ground ; lie queée (quiet.) 
and lave the rest to me.” : 

There was no time to be lost, as we heard the carriage 
steps putdown. While he spoke. Pat suited the action 
to the word ;—bang we went against the post. I was not 
sufficiently prepared for the shock, comparatively gentle 
as it was ; | was fairly jerked out, and, without any spon- 
taneous effort, measured my length on the curb stone 
rather more roughly than I had calculated; while my 
faithful squire set up a shout that might have been heard 
at the Zoelogical, and in two minutes the master and ser- 
vants of the house were collected around me. 


I lay quite motionless, and, to all appearance, insen- 
sible: while exclamations of terror and pity burst from the 
different individuals who composed the group, as_ they 
lifted me from the ground, and carried me, unresisting, 
into the hall. 

| had scarcely been deposited on a couple of hall-chairs 
when I heard a female voice, which | immediately recog- 
nised, exclaiming, “Good Heavens ! what’s the matter 
and a faint seream which followed the question proved 
that the fair inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature of 
the casualty. 

* Here, Julia; tor God’s sake, your vinigrette, eau-de- 
Cologne. salts——anything! Here’s a poor gentleman who 
has just been thrown ont ofa cab. John run for the apothe- 
cary round the corner! God blees me! Iam afraid he’s 
dreadfully injured.” 

I gave a faint groan, without opening my eyes. 

“Oh! for merey’s sake, bring him into 5 A dining room, 
poor young man!” exclaimed the lovely Julia. And 
when, in obedience to her benevolent suggestion, I ha 
been removed to a softer conch, the dear angel actually 
went down on her knees, and began rubbing my temples 
with eau-de-Cologne. 

Yes; I fel. those delicate fingers on my forehead: her 
breath fanned my cheek ! I would have broken ten legs 
to secure such a moment; and, lucky dog that I was - 
enjoyed it in a whole skin. 

was fearful, however, of carrying the Joke ‘oo far, lest 
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the surgeon should arrive, and insist upon phiebotomizing 
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LIFE OF TOM BERMINGHAM. 


me, or, what would be worse, discover that I was sham- 
ming ; I therefore, with a deep-drawn sigh. opened my 
eyes, and looked languidly around me. What rapture, to 
meet the earnest gaze of those soft black orbs !—to see 
that heavenly countenance bending over me in anxiety and 
alarm—nay, as I almost flattered myself, was something 
ofatender interest! 

'* Thank God, he revives !” exclaimed she, in a tone of 
delight; but I could, ef course. only recover my con- 
sciousness gradually. Before I was sufficiently collected 
to speak, one of the party, having unrolled me from my 
cloak, had extracted my card-case from my coat-pocket, 
and read my name and address as therein recorded— 
“ Capt. Bermingham ,—— Guards, Albany.” 

“God bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Henderson, 
“ Captain Bermingham, of the Guards! The son of Sir 
Dionysius, the member for —— : whom we met at dinner 
last week, at the Seymour-Higginbothians’. He told me 
his son wasin the Guards. I hope, my dear Sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, “ you are not seriously hurt ?” 

* No, nothing of consequence, I believe,” answered I, 
faintly. “ really—I—am quite shocked—I am afraid I am 
giving a great deal of trouble.” 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear Sir,” said my good Samari- 
tan. ** But pray compose yourself, until the arrival of the 
surgeon, who w !] be here immediately.” 

“Will he?” thought I; ‘“ then I must be off imme- 
diately, after I have secured an excuse for calling to-mor- 
TOW. 

“?Thank you very much,” said I, rapidly reviviag ; 
“ but [ trust I shall have no serious occasion for his ser- 
vices. My left arm is a little bruised, I believe ; but 1 am 
sure I have no bones broken—I was only a good deal stun- 
ned. I shail, however. be quite well, in a minute or two, 
and cannvut think of trespansing farther. to-night. on yeur 
kindness. My name is Bermingham—Captain Berming- 
ham of the —— Guards. I must make the best of my way 
home now ; that I trust you will allow me, when I am 
rather more presentable, to have the honour of calling 
upon you, and expressing more fully the gratitude I feel 
for the benevolent attention I have received.” 

*“ { shall be happy to see you, at any time, Captain Ber- 
mingham—especiaily as I have the pleasure of being 
slightly acquainted with your werthy father But you 
really must not think of going—you cannot walk, | am 
sure. But stay. if you really will go, my carriage is here, 
and shall take you slowly home.” 

* My dear Sir, I cannot think of ——” 

“Nay, 1 must insist. My coachman shall drive very 
carefully. In which direction were you going ?” 


** My dear Sir—you are too kind—my head is so con- 
fused—I searcely recollect—I think—I believe I was going 
to join some friendsin the Regent’s Park, to sup after the 
opera: but as you really are so kind as to allow me the 
use of your carriage, I shall trouble the coachman to drive 
me home tu the Albany.” 

During all this time, | was furtively watching the coun- 
tenance of the lovely Julia, whose interest in my welfare 
was apparently not diminished by my restoration to con- 
sciousness. I have no doubt I looked pale, for in the per- 
formance of my successful manceuvre, I had got a slight 
shake ; and my left shoulder just warned me that there 
was sufficient of reality in the affair to heighten the effect 
oF the romance. 

Inow took my leave, as gracefully as were consistent 
with the imaginary injuries I had sustained in the fall; and 
Supported by the arm of one of the servants, I proceeded 
to the carriage. But before I had got out of the house, it 
occurred to me that I ought, in common gratitude, to in- 
q tire the name of my new friend, as |could not be suppos- 
ed to know it. I therefore begged that he would have the 
goodness to inform me to whom | was so greatly indebted, 
&c. Hecomplied by giving me his card. which, having 
asked it merely for form’s sake, | put into my pocket 
without looking at it; and indeed there was not sufficient 
light at the strect-door, where I received it, to admit of my 
reading the name. 

“ Plase your honour,” said the cabman. as I was slow- 
ly assisted in the carriage, ** vou’ve forgotten the fare.” 

“ Get along with you.” said the butler. ‘“* Do you think 
the gentleman’s going to pay you, for a’most breaking his 
neck? You ought to be had upto Bow-street.” 

* Stay.” said I, with Christian meekness, and a forgive- 
hess of injuries that was truly edifying, “I dare say the 
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poor man is not much to blame. and accidents will hap- 
pen. Here is your fare, my good fellow,” | continued, 
slipping a sovereign into his hand, “ and for God’s sake 
drive more cautiously in future.” 

Mr. Henderson’s servants delivered me safely in Alba- 
ny, with every precaution that my precarious state requir- 


ed. 

My father had not returned from his elub, and I gave 
the strictest injunctions that he should not be informed 
ot what had oceurred,—supposing always—and I regret 
to say it was not a matter of course—that he did not make 
his appearance in that exquisite state of beatitude in which 
the vulgar eares of existence, and the trifling interesis of 
humanity, sink into insignificance in the eyes of ene who 
is 

**O’er a‘ theills o’ life vietorious.” 

After a night of unbroken slumber, enlivened by very 
agreeable dreams, throughuut which romantic affection 
and marriage settlements—the darts of Cupid and the 
three per cent. consols—were oddly jumbled in my head, 
according to the usual incongruity of the fantastic visions, 
of Morpheus, I arose in high spirits, and very little worse 
for my tumbie. As I was completing my toilet,—an ope- 
ration in which I did not forget a black silk handkerchief, 
by way of a sling for my invalided arm,—as I meant it to 
do great execution,—I saw on my. dressing-table the card 
which I had received from my Harley-street friend on the 
preceding night, and which I had taken from my waistcoat 
pocket while undressing. What was my surprise, when 

discovered that, instead of * Mr. Henderson,” it bore the 
name of“ Lieut.-Col. Sir George Jervoise!” Could it be 
the same card?—Yes, there was the address—No. —, 
Upper Harley-street. 


** Well,” thought I, “I teok it for granted he was her 
father ; but I suppose he is only her uncle. Perhaps her 
father is dead. So much the better--parents are sadly in 
the way, when a yewng lady is disposed to make-a disin- 
terested match,” 

With this consolatory reflection, I made my appearance 
at the breakfast table, where I found the “ governor” all 
sympathy for my mishap, of which he had heard the most 
exaggerated accounts. 


At his request, I now gave him my version of the affair, 
which was tolerably correct, as far as it went, although | 
took the liberty of suppressing such facts as I was not de- 
sirous te communicate. | therefore said nothing of Miss 
Henderson, but dwelt Jong and eloquently on the kind- 
ness of Sir George Jervoise. ‘“ He stated, Sir.” observed 
I, * that he had the pleasure of meeting you at dinner late- 


» 


ic To be sure, to be sure,” said my father, suddenly re- 
collecting the name. “It was no later than last week. 
at the Seymour-Higginbothians.” I sat next to him, and 
a very sensible, agreeable fellow he is. ‘The dinner was 
given in honor of him and his young bride ” : 

“ Bride!” exclaimea, or rather screamed, I, bouncing 
from my chair. : ‘ 

“ Why, what the devil’s the matter with the man !”’ aid 
my father, staring in amazement. 

* Bride, Sir? Did you say ‘ bride !’” 

Yes, Sir! his bride! And a-mighty pretty woman she 
is, I can tell you! with a splendid pair of black eyes. An 
heiress, too. ‘They had only been married about three 
weeks. She wasa Miss Henderson.” 

I started on my feet, upsetting sundry cups and saucers 
in the abruptness of the movement, tore off the sling from 
my arm, threw it into the fire, and began pacing the room 
with gigantic strides. 

* Good Lord !” exclaimed my father, in rea! alarm, “‘ the 
bey’s mad! My life for it! he has had a concussion of the 
brain in that cursed fall !” And so saying, he began ring- 
ing the bell, as if the house was on fire. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sir!” said I, “ don’t alarm the 
neighbourhood Ihave only made a confounded feol ef 
myself ;--that’s all! 

“ Well, Tom,” said he “Iam glad it’s no worse ; butas 
it is isn’t the first time by a great many, to my eertaln 
knowledge, you may as well take it easy, any how.” 

“ Take it easy, indeed ?” exclaimed I. ** When I have 
run the risk of breaking my neck for nothing? But you 
shall hear the whele truth, Sir, and judge of my disap- 
pointment.” 

I then proceeded to supply the deficiencies of my for- 
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mer narrative, and put my worthy father in possession of 
all the facts of the case. He listened to my recital with 
the most provoking hilarity ; and, after complimenting me 
on what he was pleased to designate my ‘‘ unheard-of im- 
pudence,” and “ unparalleled effrontery.” he ended by de- 
claring, with an oath, that 1 was his ** own son, every inch 
of me.” 

“ But, Tom, my boy,” said he, “don’t be down-heart- 
ed! ‘There are plenty of heiresses--and pretty ones, too 
—to be had, if you will only take the trouble of looking 
for then ;—and, at all events, if the worst comes to the 
worst, there is Lady Hornsey.” 

* Don’t mention the old sorceress !” said I, ‘* unless you 
wish to give me another fit of St. Vitus. I'll have nothing 
to say to her or any body else. I'll go at once, and throw 
myself into the Regent’s Canal.” 

** Ah ! then, Tom,” said my affectionate relative, ‘sure 
the Bosin in the Green Park is a deal more convenient !” 

“ Why, it’s nearer, as you observe Sir,” said|l. ‘* But 
I wish to do the polite thing; and, after Sir George’s at- 
teution to me last night, it would be but decorous to leave 
my card in Harley-street, P. P.C on my way.” 

To Harley-street | went accordingly : and as, in spite of 
the awful discovery which I had made, [ was rather anx!- 
ous than otherwise to appear interesting in the eyes of 
the adorable Lady Jervoice, I judged it expedient to re- 
sume my sling, in case I should be admitted. But even 
this slight relief was denied me. Neither Sir George nor 
his lady was at home, and I was obliged to content myself 
with leaving my card, accompanied by a grateful message, 
which I trusted to the servants to deliver. 


Never was the equanimity of my temper more grievous- 
ly disturbed than on that day. But, lucky or unlucky, 
merry or sad, peeple in this world must dine, that is to say 
if they ean get a dinner; and after fuming aeey m 
whale morning over the Sunday papers at the Club, | sud- 
or recoliected that I was ergaged for that day to Lady 

ornsey. 

“ Well,” said I. “it is a bore, but I may as well go and 
see how the Professor gets on.” 

Whether it was that I had mistaken the hour, or be- 
stowed too much time on the cares of the toilet, or that I 
wished, by concentrating the attention of the whole party 
upon me, te give greater effect to my entree, I cannot ex- 
actly say, but I arrived late in Berkeley-square. The 
company had sat down to dinner. ‘I'he first object that 
attracted my notice, as I entered, was the Professor, in- 
stalled as I°ami de la maison, at the bottom of the table,— 
a post which | had frequently filled, at the request of the 
* fair hostess,’ who probably considered me in a state of 
probation for its more permanent eccupancy. 

Little did I heed the gleam of triumph which shot from 
under the specs of my scientific friend, for lo! within two 
of him, radiant in all the splendour of her unrivalled 
charms, sat Lady Jervoice ! Her husband (cheu/) was the 
dexter support ef the chair. 

I dropped into the only vacant seat, which, by good 
luck, was next to her. Our recognition was mutual; and 
my arm, still en echarpe, elicited the kindest inquiries, in a 
tone that was anything but indifferent. 


The canversation proceeded with great spirit. Her 
manner was as fascinating as her countenance was ange- 
lic. Every sentence she uttered increased my adoration 
and my despair. I drank wine with Sir George and wish- 
ed he had pledged me in Prussic acid ; but the onlv ven- 
zeance I had it in my power to inflict was flirting with his 
wife ; which act of “ wild justice,” as Bacon calls revenge, 
1 performed to the best of my ability. She listened with 
no reluctant ear to the “soft nothings” with which I as- 
sailed her ; but every now and then | observed on her face 
a momentary expression of surprise, for which I was ata 
loss to account. Atlength, when, upon one occasion, | 
had said “your ladyship,” she interrapted me with con- 
siderable hesitation, while a deep but most bevoming 
slow of timidity diffused itself over her lovely counten- 
ince. 

“ Do you know,” said she, “ I ratherthink you are under 
a mistake with respect to me?” 

** Indeed !” said [, while my heart gave a bounce.-- 
** Have I not the pleasure of addressing Lady Jervoisc ?” 

** No,” answered she. laughiag ; and directing my atten- 
tion to a very pretty little black-eyed woman who sat near 
the Prefessor, at the opposite side of the table,“ that is 
Lady Jervoice. You did not see her last night, for she 





TO MISS C. R. P.—-THE COQUETTE. 


was not very well, and stayed away from the Opera. | 
am her sister, and on a Visit with her. My name is Julia 
Hendersen.” 
#* * * * * * 

Reader, shall I go on? or do you anticipate the result ? 

y star was in the ascendent! They say “ the course of 
true love never did run smooth :” perhaps so; but with me 
the waters had been so “ dark and stormy” at starting. it 
was but fair that, during the remainder of the voyage, the 
stream should flow in an even though rapid current. | 
have not space for the particulars; suffice it to say, that 
the fair Julia was a co-hetress ; that her Indian uncle and 
stock exchange father were both dead; that she herself 
was lately arrived from Paris under the care of a step-mo- 
ther ; that her fortune, was, however, only half what my 
crush-room friend had reported, was entirely at her own 
disposal ; and finally, that, within two months of my cab 
adventures, I_ had the pleasure of converting Miss Hen- 
derson into Mrs. Bermingham,—a transformation which, 
I am happy to say, we have neither of us, so far, seen oc- 
casion to regret. C. H. 
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*Tis folly, ’tis folly, to cling thus to lite, 

In a world thus surrounded by care and by strife; 

Oh then let us hasten on hope’s spangled wing, 

To Heavenly joys forever let’s cling. 

T's folly, ’tis folly, to seek in each ewe: 

Which buds, blooms, and dies in the space of an hour, 

For pleasure, or joy, alas! they’re not here; 

But usurping their place, you’ll find wrinkled care. 

*T'is folly, ’tis folly, with pleasure to sip, 

Her cup tho’ so fair, will but poison your lip; 

Even Friendship, as false as the meteor of even, 

Her original only is found, up in Heaven. 

* Tis folly, ’tis foll , to follow love's car, 

For his chariot is swiltly fleeting afar ; 

And his roseate wreath, tho’ flung at your feet, 

Will prove but a sorry and heart-rending cheat. 

Let pions religion unfurl her bright wing, 

And instant thy soul has its happiness spring, 

And the rose on thy cheek, shall ne’er lose its dye, 

Or thy bosom breathe forth, e’en the shade of a sigh. 
ERNESTINE. 


RE 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Lloved her—’tis true—I cannot deny it, 
And I thought that she loved me as well— 
With hopes that she’d marry, I determined to try it:— 
But alas! those hopes, how they fell.— 
I said I was wealthy—She bewitchingly smiled— 
‘That my prospects were fair, and she nodded :— 
I told her that I no longer was wild, 
But that in dull business I plodded:— 
She, smiling, assented, and cheerfully spoke, 
And hoped I weuld ever do well.— 
On this, with much boldness, the ice being broke, 
_ My love 1 proceeded to tell.— 
Of marriage I spoke, a blush rose on her cheek, 
And she look’d on the floor, when I said, 
Loveliest ’tis thee, whom as partner I seek-— 
Wilt thou be my wife dearest maid ?— 
She laughed, and said she was sorry to say, 
And her eyes she raised from the floor, 
That I had proposed at too late a day, 
For she had engaged—just one month before !— 
I called her a jilt, a flirt, a coquette,— 
I could not avoid it, l’m sure— 
I railed at her then, but was glad, and am yet, 
That of such foolish notions the jade did me cure. 
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MARRIAGE OF MR, JOHN BEEDLE. 


MARRIAGE OF MR. JOHN BEEDLE. 


All who have heretofore read the “Sleigh Ride,” 
and “ the Courting,”’ will need no further recommenda- 
tion of the following, than to be informed that it is from 
the same gifted pen. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 


Since 1 came out in print about my sleigh riding, 
and frolicking and courting, I have entered into the 
matrimonial state, and left off dabbling in the newspa- 

ers. Fora married man has a character to take care 
of. But folks tease and torment me so much, to let ’em 
know the particulars about my marriage, that I don’t 
know but t had as good’s set down, once for all, and 
tell the rest of my experience. 


CHAPTER ILL 


The Marriage of Mr. John Beedle. 


When I left off my second Chapter, I believe I was 
spunking up to Sally Jones like all vengeance, and 
threatening to give her the but end of my sentiments; 
wasnt 1? Well, 1 wasas good as my word. The 
next Sabbath day I went right to work after meeting, 
upon the outer man, as Deacon Carpenter says, and 
by sundown, things looked about right. I say noth- 
ing; but when 1 stood up to the glass, to finish, and 
sort of titivate the hair and whiskers and so forth—I 
saw a little fellow there, that looked wicked. And 
says I, if Sally Jones knows which side her bread is 
buttered——but no matter; she sha’nt say, I did’nt 
give her a chance. 

Well, I went over to the Squire’s, pretty well satis- 
fied in my mind; so, after fluttering and crowing about 
her a little while, I up and shew the cloven foot.— 
“Sally, says I, “ will you take me for better or wor- 
ser? 

This put her to considering ; and I gave a flourish 
about the room, and cut a carley-cue with my right 
ioot. As much as to say—take your own time. 

At last, says she, “ I'd as liv’s have you as any body 
in the world, John, but—I declare—I can’t. 

“ You can’t ha; and why ?” 

“Cause.” 

**Cause what ?” 

“Cause | can’t-.-and that’s enough. I would ina mi- 
nute, John, but for only one reason ;—and that I am 
afeard to tell ye.” 

“ Poh, poh,” says I, “ dont be bashful ; if there’s only 
one stump in the way, I guess here’s a fellow——” 








“ Well then, look tother way, John, I can’t speak if 


you look at me.” 

“O yes—there, now’s your time, says I, witha flirt.’ 

“The reason is—Joe Bowers, the stage driver. Now, 
you shan’t tell nobody, John, will ye.” 

Who would have pean this of Sally Jones! 

It seemed to me, the very old Boy had got into the 
women. ‘They fairly put me to the nonplush. All this 
ume, my popularity with the ladies was amazing. ‘To 
see them flattering and soft soaping me all over, you 
would have sworn 1 had nothing to do but to pick 
and choose. I had as much gallanting to doas I want- 
ed, every where; and for politeness and gentility I 
never turned my back to no man. Then, they were 
so thick and familiar with me, that they did’nt care 
what they said or did before me; and finally whenever 
they had any errands or chores to do—who but I was 
the favorite bird, to fetch and carry? I was forever 
and ever racing and cantering from post to pillar, to 
do their biddings. Rain or shine, snow or mud ; noth- 
ing stopped me: and I may say, | fairly earned their 
smiles, by the sweat of my brow. ‘Then, it was “O 
Mr. Beedle! What ot... # we do without Mr. Bee- 


ble?” But when I caught one alone, and began_ to 
‘ouch upon the matrimonal sentiments, then how quick 
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the tune was changed! O the ways of the women are 
curious. 

Patty Bean was not the first I run against by a long 
shot. I never lost any thing for want of asking; and 
I was plaguy apt to begin to talk turkey, always 
when | got sociable, if it was only out of politeness. 
Now and then one would promise, and then fly off at 
the handle ; but most all contrived some reason or other 
for giving me the bag to hold. One had taken a firm 
resolve never to marry no, never, never! and 
the next Sunday morning she was published. Anoth- 
er chicken thought she was a great deal too young to 
undertake to manage a family. At last I took a great 
shine to the school-marm, Huldah Hornbeam; though 
she was ten years older than I, and taller by halt a 
yard of neck : and when I offered her heart and hand, 
she fixed up her mouth, and says she “ I’ve a great 
respect and esteem for you, Mr. Beedle, but—” and so 
forth. Nothing will cool aman down quicker than 
“ respect and esteem,” unless itis a wet blanket. But 
let Huldah alone; she had her eye upon Deacon Car- 
penter all the time. 

Well, as I was going mupping along home, from 
Squire Jones’, I fell in with Doctor Dingley. ‘The 
Doctor saw in a minute that something was the mat- 
ter, and he went to work and pumped the whole se- 
cret out of me. Then he seemed so friendly that I up 
and told him all my experience with the women, from 
beginning to end. 

“ Well John,” says he, “I advise you now, to wait 
till the twenty-ninth of February ;---when the gals turn 
round and court the fellows. It’s none of my business, 
but, if 1 was you, I would’nt let the women make a 
fool of me any more.” 

Well, I took a resolution and I stuck to it firm ; 
for when I once set up my ebenezer, 1 am just like a 
mountain. I stuck to it till all along preity well into 
January, when I had to go to singing school, I must 
go to singing school, for 1 was Jeader in treble, and 
there was no carrying on the parts without me. But 
that was nothing, if it had’nt fell to my lot to go home 
with Hannah Peabody, four times running. Politeness 
before every thing. Well, she kept growing prettier 
and prettier every time, but 1 only grit my teeth and 
eld on the harder. 

By and by, Sabbaday came round, and I felt sort 
of uneasy, moping about home; and says I, this reso- 
lution will never set well upon my stomach without 
air and exercise; and before I had done thinking of 
this, I was more than half way to Captain Peabody's. 
It was about daylight down as I was passing by the 
kitchen; but hearing a sort of snickering inside, I 
slipped up and peeked into the window, just out of 
curiosity. 

There was no candle burning—for Mrs. Peabody 
is saving of tallow—but I could see Hannah and Pol 
Patridge, the help, telling fortunes, in the ashes, by fire- 
light. I turned round to go off, and run night agen 
Jack Robinson. Jack wascome to set up with the help, 
and would insist upon it, I should go in and see Han- 
nah. “She has’nt had a spark this month,” says he, 
“and in you shall go, or Pil lick ye.” 

Well there was no dodging here, and all I had to 
do was to grin and bear it. So in I went, and once 
in, good by to resolution. The short and the long of 
it is, I was soon as deep in the mud as I had been in 
the mire. But I had another guess chap than Sally 
Jones to deal with now. And here was the difference 
between them. Where you gota slap in the chops 
from Sal—Hannah kept ye off with a scowl and a 
cock up of the nose. And Madam could'nt bear hand- 
ling. With her it was “ Talk is talk, but hands off 
Mister.” 

But I rather guess I had cut my eye teeth by this 
time. If] hadn’t learnt something about the natur of 
women, the kicks 1 had taken from all quarters fell 
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upon the barren ground. There is no way of dealing 
with them but to coax and flatter; you gain nothing, 
let me tell ye, by saving of soft soap; and you must be 


sly about it. Itis no way to catch a wicked devil of af 


colt, in a pasture, to march right up, bridle in hand ; 
you must sort of sidle along as if you was going past, 
and whistle, and pretend to be looking ’tother way ; 
and so, round and round, till atlast you corner him up; 
then jump and clinch him by the forelock. O, ’'m not 
so great a fool as I might be. 

ut it was a long tedious business, before Hannah 
and I could come to any sort of an understanding.— 
‘There was old Captain Peabody was a stump in my 
way. He was a man that had no regard for polite- 
ness; he travelled rough shod, through the town, car- 
rying a high head and a stiff upper lip, as much as to 
say, “I owes nobody nothing, by——.” He had been 
a skipper, and sailed his schooner all along shure, till 
he got forehanded, then went back up country and 
set down to farming. But I never truckle to man, if 
he’s as big as all out doors. And after he poked his 
fist in my face, one ’lection, we never hitched horses 
together. 

Vell, as I was afraid to go to the house and court 
Hannah in the regular way, 1 had to carry on the 
war just when and where I could; sometimes of a 
dark night, I could steal into the kitchen. But my 
safest plan was to track her to the neighbors’ houses 
where she went to spend evenings; skulk about till 
she started home, then waylay her on theroad. Pretty 
poor chance, this you'll say. But as if this was’nt 
enough, Hannah herself must join in to plague me half 
to death. 

You see, I wanted to let her know what I was ar- 
ter in asort of delicate underhand way, and keep my- 
self on the safe side of the fence all the time, if there 
was to be any kicking. But Hannah had no notion 
of riddles; she would not understand any thing short 
of plain English. I hinted plaguy suspicious about 
“ true love” and Cupid’s darts, and all that. Then I 
would have a long sigh and say “ what does that mean 
Hannah?” But no: she could’nt see, poor soul; she 
looked as simple and innocent all the while, as if butter 
would’nt melt in her mouth. 

She was plaguy close, too, as to her goings and 
comings ; and if she happened any time by accident, tu 
let drop the least word, that show’d me where to find 
her next time, she was so mad with herself that she 
was ready to bite her tongue off. 

One day she was going to her aunt Molly’s to spend 
the evening, and she went all the way round to Doc. 
tor Dingley’s, to tell Mrs. Dingley not to tell me.— 
“ For,” says she, “ I don’t want him to be dodging me 
about every where.” Well, Mrs. Dingley, she promis- 
ed to keep dark, but she told the Doctor, and what 
does the Doctor do, but comes right straight over and 
tellsme. “Gone all stark alone,” says he, but its none 
ot my business. 

This is the day that I have marked with a piece of 
chalk. Hardiy was daylight down, before I was snug 
in my skulking nest, in Aunt Molly’s barn. | was on 
the hay-mow, where there was a knot-hole handy, to 
look through and see all that went in or out of the 
house. I had a scheme in my head that Hannah little 
dreamt of; and [ lay and thought it over, till she 
came out; and when I got her under my arm and walk- 
ing down the lane, thinks I, I'll set the stone a rolling 
any how, let it stop where it will. 

So I set in to talking about this and that and t’other 
thing, and happened (by mere chance ye know) to men- 
tion our old Hatter Shop, that stands at the corner, that 
my father used to work in, when he was alive. And 
suys I,“ speaking of the old shop, it always puts me in 
in mind ot you, Hannah.” 

“Of me? John!” says she—“ why ?” 

“O, it’s just the thing fora store,” says I. 
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“ Well—” 
“Sweep out the dirt, and old hat parings and 
truck—” 

“ Well—” 

“Take the sign, rub out “ Hatter” and put in “ Mer. 
chant,” and that spells “ John Beedle, Merchant—” 

“ Well, John—” 

“Then get rum, and molasses, and salt fish, and rib- 
bons, and calicoes—” 

“O,” says she, “ it’s my new calico gownd you was 
a thinking of—isn’t it pretty ?” 

“O!” says, 1 “’tis a sweet pretty gownd—” says 
I. “* But the upshot of the matter_is, Hannah, 
—l have finally concluded to set up Store and get 
ik and settle myself dow: asa merchant for 
ife— 

At this, Hannah hung down her head and gave a 
snicker. “ And how does all that put you in mind of 
me, John ?” says she. 

“ Guess.” 

“T won’t guess, nor try to, so there now—l1 
never—— !” 

What I said and what she said next, is all lost, for 
I'll be shot if 1 can remember. Itis all buz, buz in my 
head like a dream. ‘The first thing 1 knew, we were 
right agin Capt. Peabody’s barn, walking as close to- 
gether as we could, with comfort, and our arms cross- 
ed round each other’s waist. Hannah’s tongue had got 
thawed out, and was running like a brook ina freshet, 
and all one steady stream of honey. I vow, I was rea- 
dy to jump out of my skin. 

It was a mile and a half good, from Aunt Molly’s 
to Capt. Peabody’s and I thought we Lad been about 
a minute on the road. So says J, “ Hannah, let’s go 
set down under the great apple tree, and have a litile 
chat, just to taper off the evening.” We now sat 
down, and began to talk sensible. We settled all the 
predicaments of the nuptial ceremony, and then talked 
over the store, till we thought we saw ourselves be- 
hind the counter; I weighing and measuring and dick- 
ering and dealing out, and she, at the desk, pen in 
hand, figuring up the accounts. “And mind John,” 
says she, “I’m not a going to trust every body at the 
corner, I tell ye.”” But just as we were beginning to 
get sociable, as I thought, Hannah looks up, and ve 
she, “what can that are great red streak be, in the 
sky, away down there beyond Saccarap?” “ i rather 
guess,” says I, “ it is a fire in the woods.” Fire in the 
woods! I'll be skinned if it is’nt day-light a coming.— 
Quick, John, help me into the window, before father is 
a stirring, or here’ll be a pretty how d’ye do.” — 

The next job was to tell the news to Captain Pea- 
body. Hannah had settled it that she should speak 
to her mother, and said she could manage her well 
enough, and it was my business to ask her father.— 
This was a thing easier said than done. It stuck in 
my crop for days, like a raw onion. I tried to persuade 
Hannah to marry first and ask afterwards. Says 1, 
“vou are twenty-one, and free according to law.”— 
But she would’nt hear to it. She had no notion of 
doing any thing clandescently. Then I asked Dr. 
Dingley to go and break the ice for me. But no; he 
would not meddle with other folks’ business—he made 
it a point. 

“Well,” says I, “ Ihave got to come to the scratch, 
and the less 1 consider on it the better.” So one stormy 
day, 1 put my head down against a Northeaster, and 
set my feet a going, and the next thing, 1 was stand- 
ing right before Captain Peabody. He was in his grain 
house shelling corn; sitting on a tub, with an old fry- 
ing pan stuck through the handles. And he made the 
cobs fly every which way, hit or miss, he didn’t care. 
But it tickled him so to see me dodge ’em that he got 
into uncommon good humor. 








“Well Johnny Beedle, what has brought ‘you up 
here, right into the wind’s eye this morning ? 
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“Why Cap’m, Ihave got an idee in my head.” 

“No! how you talk!” 

“ Ye see, the upshot of the matter is, I’ve a notion 
of setting up store, and getting a wife, and settling my- 
self down as a merchant.” 

“ Ww hooroh, John, there’s two ideas, a store and a 
wite.’ 

“ But I want a little of your help,” says I. 

“ Well, John,” says he, “ Plldo the handsome thing 
by ye. Ifyou keep better goods than any body else, 
and sell cheaper, you shall have my custom and wel- 
come—provided you’!l take pay in sauce and things.— 
Is’nt that fair?” 

*“O yes, Cap’m.” 

“And I wish you success, on the other tack. No 
fear of that, I'll warrant. ‘There’s lots of silly gals 
afloat, and such a fine taunt rigged gentleman as you 
are, can run one down in no time.” 

“O yes, Cap’m. I have run down Hannah already.” 

“My Hannah ?” 

“O yes Cao’m; we have agreed, and only want your 
consent.” 

With this the old Captain riz right up an eend, upset 
tub and frying pan, and pointed with a great red ear 
of corn in his hand, towards the door, without saying 
a word. But his eyes rolled like all creation! 

This raised my blood, and I felt so stuffy that I 
marched right straight off, and never turned my head 
to the right or left, till 1 was fairly home and housed. 

Well, now, says I, my applecart is upset in good 
earnest. And when I went to Dr. Dingley for com- 
fort, says he, “John, I wash my hands of this whole 
affair, from beginning to end. I must support my 
character, I am a settled Doctor in the town ; and the 
character of a Doctor, John, is too delicate a flower 
to go poking round and dabbling into every body’s 
mess. ‘Then says he, “ Mrs. Dingley, I warn you not 
to meddle nor make in this business.—Let every body 
skin their own eels.” “ Hold your tongue, you fool 
you, says she—did ye ever hear of me burning my fin- 
gers?” 

Howsomever, there was under liandwork carried on 


somewhere and by somebody. 1 dont tell tales out of 


schoo]. I had no hand in it, till one day, Dr. Ding- 
ley,says he, “John, if you happen to be wanting my 
horse and shay, this afternoon, about three o’clock, 
go and take it. I never refuse to lend, you know.— 
And 1 hope Captain Peabody will gain his lawsuit 
with Deacon Carpenter, that he has gone down to 
Portland to see to. But that’s none of my business.” 


Somebody, too—I dont say who---told me that there 
wasa certain Squire Darling, living ina certain town, 
about ten miles off, that did business and asked no 
questions. Well, in this said town, just alter sundown, 
a young min named Joseph Morey was walking near 
the Meeten-house, with a sort of cream colored book 
under his arm: and he heard something in the woods, 
this side, that, if it was’nt a Harrycane, he’d give up 
guessing. Such a cracking and squeaking and rattling 
—such a thrashing and grunting and snorting! you 
never! He stopped and looked back, and all soon 
came to light. ‘There was an old white faced horse 
came scrabbling along out of the woods, recking and 
foaming, with an old wooden top shay at his tail, and 
achap about my size flourishing a small been pole 
pretty well broomed upat the end. And says I, “ Mis- 
ter, can you tell me ghee one Squire Darling lives ?” 

“ Which Squire Darling ?” says he, “ there’s two of 
the name.” 

“ His name is John,” says I. 

“Faith, says he, they are both Johns too, but one is 
a lawyer and tother a cooper.” 

“O then it must be the lawyer, that I want says I.” 

With this, the young man gave a squint at Hannah 
and a wink at me; and “come along, says he, I am 





going right there now, and I’llshew ye the Squire, and 
x things for ye.” 

“‘ Hannah, says I, this is lucky.” 

Well he carried us into a small, one story house, a 
little further on, full of books and papers and dust ; and 
smelling of strong old dead tobaccosmoke. Here we 
sat down while he went out about our business. We 
waited and waited till long after dark and were glad 
enough to see him come back at last, with a candle.-— 
“The Squire is very sick, says he, but I have over per- 
suaded him.” And the next minute the Squire came 
granting along in, all muffled up in a great coat and 
spectacles on, and a great tall woman with him to wit- 
ness for the bride. 

Well, he went to work and married us, and followed 
up with a right down sensible sermon, about “ multi- 
x A and increasing on the earth”—and | never felt 
so solemn and serious. ‘Then followed kissing the bride 
all round: then the certificates, and then I give him 
two silver dollars, and we got into the shay again and 


off. 

After this nothing happened to speak of, for about 
a month. Every thing was kept snug, and Capt. Pea- 
body had no suspicions. But one morning, at break of 
day, as I was creeping softly down Capt. Peabody’s 
back stairs, with my shoes in my handas usual, I trod 
into a tub of water, standing on the third step from the 
bottom, and down I came slam bang. ‘The Captain 
was going to kill his hogs, and had got up betimes, put 
his water on to heat, and was whetting his butcher 
knife in the kitchen. 

The first thing I saw, when I looked up, there stood 
Captain Peabody, with a great butcher knife in his 
hand, looking down upon me like a thunder cloud! 1 
want te know if 1] did’t feel streaked! He clinched me 
by the collar and stood me up, and then raised his knife 
over me as high as he could reach. I thought my 
last minute was come. Blood would have been shed 
as sure as rates, if it had’nt been for Mrs. Peabody. 
She stepped up behind and laid hold of his arm; and 
all its no matter, Mr. Peabody, they are mar- 
ried.” 

‘“* Married tu that puppy !”’ roared the Captain. 

* Yes sir,” says I, “ and here’s the certificate.” 

And I pulled it out of my jacket pecket and gave it 
to him. But I did’nt stay for any more ceremony ; as 
soon as I felt his gripe loosen a little. I slid off like 
an eel and backed out doors,—and made tracks home, 
about as fast as I could leg it. But there wasto be no 
peace for me this day. I was in constant worry and 
stew all the forenoon, for fear the Captain would do 
something rash, and I could neither sit still nor stand 
still, eat, drink or think. 

About the middle of the afternoon. Dr. Dingley 
came bouncing in, out of breath, and says he—“ John, 
you have been cheated and bamboozled. Your mar- 
riage ain’t worth that. It was all a contrivance of 
Jack Darling the Lawyer and his two imps, Joe 
Morey and Peter Scamp. ‘This was all he could say 
till he had wiped his face and taken a swig of cider to 
recover his wind ; and then he gave me the particulars. 

When Captain Peabody had read my certificate, he 
could not rest ; but tackled np and drove right down to 
let off his fury upon his old friend Squire Darling. The 
moinent he got sight of the Squire, he turned to, and 
called him all the toul names, he could lay his tongue 
to, for halfan hour. ‘The Squire denied every thing. 
The Captain downed the certificate, and says he, 
“there’s black and white against ye, you bloody old 
sculpen.” _ 

The Squire knew the hand write was his nephew’s 
as soon as he saw it, and the truth was brought to 
light. But, as the storm fell in one quarter, it rose 
from the other. Squire Darling had smelt tar in his 
day and had’nt forgot how to box the compass; and 
as soon as the saddle was on the right horse, he set in 
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CAROLINE 
CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


From Professor Silliman’s Journal of Science. 


Account of the Caroline Islands by the Russian expedi- 
tion for exploring the Russian Coasts of Asia and A- 
merica. From the Bibliotheque Universelle, Juillet, 
1834. 


It will be remembered that in 1826, the Russian Govern- 
ment fitted out two cervettes, the Moller and the Senia- 
vine, to explore these regions s0 little known, and so dan- 
gerous to navigators, on account of the numerous islands 
they contain, as well as for the purpose of describing the 
natural history of that interesting part of the world. The 
expedition was entrusted to the command of Capt. Lutke; 
and C. H. Mertens was the chief naturalist. Two drafts- 
men of distinguished merit, M. M. Kitlitz, and Postels, 
were attached to the expedition. It has brought home 
fine collections in zoology and botany, which it is expect- 
ed wil! soon be figured and published under the direction 
of the academy of St. Petersburgh. 


Before giving some account of the only memoir relative 
to these voyages, we shall briefly notice the history of its 
author, Mertens, who unfortunately for science, died 
soon after his return to St. Petersburgn. He was born at 
Bremen, and was one of the first botanists of Germany. 
He had devoted himself particularly, and with the most 
remarkable success, to the study of the Alge, and al- 
though he had never published upon the subject, yet he 
was the principa! regulator of this complex department. At 
the moment when he was about to publish his algology, 
the fruit of forty years’ labor, an accident deprived him of 
his manuscript. He died in 1831, about one year after his 
son, who gave promise by his abilities of sustaining the 
reputation of the family. The soncommenced his career 
when quite yourg, by enlisting as asoldier, in the war in 
which Germany defended its nationality against France; 
and he afterwards travelled through various countries, 
finally fixing himself in Russia,and renewing the pursuit 
of nattral history, to which his father had directed his at- 
tention in the days of hie childhood. He became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh, and 
one of the directors of its museums. He never had time 
to publish any further account ot his voyage round the 
world, than the notice of the Caroline Islands, from which 
we here make a few extracts. 


Canouine [sLanps.—They are situated to the south of 
the Archipelago of the Larrone, as far as 2 or 3° of north 
latitude, from the Palas islands to the isle of Ualan, and 
overt a space of about 30° of longitude, between 134° and 
1648 east from Greenwich. These islands are generally 
based on coral, but have a variety of soil and population. 
They consist of more than four hundred islands, which 
are arranged in forty-six groups. of which Captain Lutke 
Visited twenty-six. They are distinguished into high and 
low islands; the most elevated rising to the height of 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. The low 
islands are the most numerous. The principal vegetable 
productions of these islands, are the cocoanut tree, and 
three or four other palms, the bread fruit tree, which is 
the principal food of the inhabitants, the pandanus, many 
aroides, the bananas, figs, the barringtonia with superb 
flowers, the sonnerata, which often lives quite in the salt 
water, and the calophylium so remarkable ior the beauty 
ofits leaves. No ferocious beasts, or venomous serpents 
are known ; and theclimate, from the proximity of the sea, 
's remarkable for its invigorating freshness. The inhabi- 
tants are represented as possessing an amiable character, 
excepting these of the high islands, who are addicted to 
war. The former of these are of a stature rather above 
that of the Malays generally. being about five feet, ten 
inches. "They are active, and possessed of a prepossess- 
ing physiognomy. ‘Their hair is thick, and of a fine black 
chesnut color; forehead high, although retreating ; nose 
‘distinct in its shape, though large and flat; mouth very 
large; lips thick; teeth of an ivory whiteness; eyes 
tnuch cleft. and furnished with beautitul eye-lashes ; the 
temples compressed ; the chin prominent, with a beard 
*ometimes thick, though usually not full. ‘The islanders 
have generally been included within the Malay variety, 
‘rom which, however, a mere coup d’cil is sufficient to dis- 
tiaguish them, 

Our first interview with the inhabitants ofthe low is- 
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lands, took place in the Lougeunor group. As soon as we 
arrived in sight of the islands, we saw their canoes pullin 
off te meet us. Having come up with the Seniavine, which 
was lying to,they took down their sails, hailed us, accom- 
panying their words with signs, signifying their wish to 
come on board our ship. Scarcely was a rope thrown them, 
with which to make fast, before all who were in the first 
canoe, except two, who staid to watch it, were on board, 
—jumping upon the deck, without manifesting the slight- 
est embarrassment, or the least fear or distrust. The 
most of them were naked, except a girdle about the waist. 
Many were furnished with a large pyramidal hat, made 
from the leaves of the pandanas, and which completely 
protected them from the sur. Necklaces of shells. or 
flowers, or made from the cocoa-nut shell, flowers in their 
hair and ears, were the sole ornaments of their dress. 
They manifested the greatest pleasure in mingling with 
us, laughing with the utmost giee for joy. They took an 
interest in whatever they beheld, and capacity in what- 
ever related to the vessel and to navigation. We saw the 
chiefs of these isianders give orders to take all the dimen- 
sions of the vessel ; they examined with care the direc- 
tion of the sails, and collected all possible information re- 
speoting our ship. 


Commerce was immediately agreed upon between 
them and ourselves. They brought cocoa-nuts, fish, shells, 
various articles of their costume, fishing apparatus, bows, 
arrow root, poultry, &c. which they offered in exchange 
for articles of European manufacture. Iron was preferred 
before every thing else, especially knives and scissors, 
which appeared to them te possess an inestimable value. 
They appreciated very highly also, needles, but what 
most excited their admiration was the hatchet. Various 
trinkets, glass pearls. mirrors, ribbands, handkerchiefs, at- 
tracted particularly their attention and were received wit 
delight.— We had occasion often to remark that they pre- 
ferred useful] articles to such as were merely ornamental. 


They discovered no fear in descending into our cabins, 
where our occupations particularly attracted their atten- 
tion. They were fond of seeing us paint, and examine 
with attention, the productions of their Islands, On first 
beholding a looking glass they were struck with astonisb- 
ment, and could with the greatest difficulty he made to 
believe that what they saw in it was their own image. 
When seated at the table with us, they behaved with the 
utmost propriety, making use of knives, forks, and 
spoons. ‘The soup and all the other dishes we offered 
them were quite to their taste, ofien pronouncing them 
mammal which signifies good. Sugar, biscuit and rice 
were considered delicious ; coffee delighted them much; 
but spirits and even wine were tasted with perfect dis- 
gust. Decanters of glass, transparent as the water they 
contained, excited in them more astonishment than any 
thing else in our possession. 


It is impossible to find more good nature than among 
these islanders ; completely ignorant of the use or value 
of the articles offered to their view, their first wish was to 
handle them. It may,therefore be imagined how eager 
they were to touch the sextans, watches, &c. ; but a 
simple caution was necessary to check them, and this 
would suffice to cause them toinform the absent, respect- 
ing the forbidden articles.—They were allowed the most 
perfect license on board the vessel, going through the ca- 
birs at pleasure,and yet they never abused the confi- 
dence we reposed in them. 


‘They made us acquainted with their chiefs at the first 
interview, towards whom they observed the most perfect 
submission ; but for the rest, it was impossible to remark 
a distinction of rank among them; they seemed to be all 
of the same rank, nor did they manifest any particular de- 
ference towards their chiefs. They were very pressing 
in their invitations to us, to visit them, and to pass some 
time on shore. As soon as we had come to anchor in their 
bay, we were besieged with canoes, the male population 
came to examine eur ship, but we allowed only the 
chiefs, and a few others, to come on board. 


The most perfect gayety reigned among themall. Al- 
though we have frequently seen these Islanders, we have 
never witnessed any quarrels among them. Always gay, 
always contented, they seemed to have preserved their 
innocence, and naivete from their first infancy. They 
never brought their wives or any females onboard. The 
whiteness of our skin attracted their admiration; and 
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they obviously preferred it to their own complexion. 

hey conducted us on shore with the greatest cordiality, 
and introduced us to a large house, where were assembled 
the chiefs ; they spread mats for us to be spread, and offer- 
ed us the rarest, and the best things they possessed for 
our refreshment. The building was a large roof, sup- 
ported by pillars, and covered with cocoa-nut leaves. ‘The 
front side of tne buiiding, as well as its floor, was com- 

letely covered by persons; in its centre was a kind of 
hearth for fire, and m the interior were perceptidle 
numerous partitions, or screens. behind which were de- 
posited fishing apparatus, &c. The chiefs accepted with 
pleasure the presents we offered them and gave us in re- 
turn, mats, cordage, and cecoa-nuts. 


When we commenced our researches respecting the 
natural history of the [sland, all the youth offered us their 
services; but when we requested not 10 be incommmoded 
by such a troop of children they — us immediately, 
except a few persons for guides. No person appeared to 
haye the least desire to know where we were going. At 
first, they manifested the greatest fright at the report of 
the gun; but they gradually became accustomed to it. 
Gur guides in taking us across the island, on finding that 
we were desirous of knowing the names of the different 
plants, and other objects which we met with, did not fail 
to give us their names, ‘and this without our asking them. 
‘Their joy was yery great on perceiving afterwards that by 
the aid of our notes, we retained the names. They would 
oblige us to undergo an examination, which occasioned 
the utmost glee, especially whenever we had fallen imo 
any error. They were particularly delighted when we 
had learned to count as high as ten in their language 
Those objects in which we took the most interest, were 
explained to us with the greatest care, though unfortu- 
nately, we could not comprehend the details which they 
took the trouble to communicate; the useful or noxious 
properties of plants, the good or bad qualities of animals, 
were mentioned with the greatest eagerness. The various 
plants that I collected, were carried by them with all the 
care imaginable. They mounted the highest trees to 
gather for us the flowers, or threw themselves into the 
breakers to collect whatever would be agreeable to. us. 
They conducted us every where, and took care especially 
to lead us by the houses of the chiefs, who received us 
with pleasure and regaled us with cocoa-nuts. 


We were surprised, notwithstanding the entire cosfi- 
dence they evinced in us, at not being permiited to see 
the females. We had perceived already that they were 
concealed from our view, and that we had even been 
obliged to shun in our excursion, the houses in which they 
lived. If by accident we happened to approach them, our 
guides employed all their power to turn us aside, by ex- 
claiming the word farak ! farak ! which had the effect of 
obliging us to held our ears. There was, nevertheless, in 
the manner they took to induce us to alter our Course, so 
much of good nature. that it was impossible to be pro- 
voked with them, although they still kept up their inter- 
jections. ; 


We found every where the same people upon the other 
groups of the low islands, as those we visited at Lougou- 
nor; the same hospitality, the same good nature, and the 
same gaiety. But in none of these groups did we observe 
the lascivious manners, which are said to characterize, in 
general, the islands of the Pacific. The long voyages 
which these islanders undertake, their frequent visits to 
their neighbors, as well as their excursions even to the 
European colonies, have not changed the remarkable in- 
nocence of their manners, or taught the crime of theft. 
The inhabitants of Auleai group, especially those of the 
island Feiss were Jess severe respecting the intercourse 
of their females with us; butin no instance. was the 
slightest impropriety of conduct detected in them. 


_. The expedition feund on the Caroline islands, a young 
Englishman, by the name of William Floyd. who had 
been left by a whale ship, and who had lived there eigh- 
teen months. Captain Lutke took him on board, and 
learnt from him the following particulars relating to the 
manners of these islanders. 
A single chiefreigns over the Fananou and the Mou- 
rilleu groups; and the twenty islands composing them 
ay an annual tribute of bread fruit, cocoa nuts, mats, &c. 
hat is very surprising, is, that one island of the Fananou 
group is exempt from this tribute, and that its inhabitants 
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disdain all communication with their neighbors. Although: 
the King fishes himself, yet his peop‘e reserve for him the 
finest fish they take, and they support him in the most 
ample manner. Whatever he commands is law ; and yet 
the King, like the subject, is subject to laws. If he wishes, 
for example, to marry a second time, he is obliged to pay 
the tribute demanded of all who enter anew into this rela- 
tion. Neither can he take a wife without her consen:. 


The aged man are generally chosen as the judges. To 
be reproved by these, is considered as the severest pun- 
ishment that can overtake a person.—When the case is 
one of great difficulty, they have recourse to the king, 
who obtains considerable advantage from their appeals, 
for the parties are obliged to make him handsome presents 
when the trial is over. It is necessary to add, for the ho- 
norof the king, thathe exerts himselfto prevent the 
quarrels and dissensions which are liable to occur among 
his people, without regard to the personal intercst in the 
affair. The succession of the king is not hereditary. At 
his death, the people invite his brother to take his place, 
and in case he has no brother, the dignitary is conferred 
upon one of the best friends of the deceased. The person 
chosen has no right to decline the office. The wisest per- 
son is always selected in preference to the most wealthy, 
and the most powerful. 


The men rise very early in the morning, and their first 
business is to repair for the shore,to wash, bathe, and 
rinse the mouth. It is unlawful for them to,employ fresh 
water for this purpose, and they are persuaded that who- 
ever neglects this custom, will be unsuccessful in taking 
fish. The females bathe in like manner, at another place, 
quite by themselves. 


Their language is not difficult to learn, at least, that 
employed among the men. But it is difficult to have in 
the mind constantly. the numerous expressions and words 
which it is unlawful to employ in the presence of females. 
Nothing proves, however, more cleurly, than this usage, 
the great respect paid to temales among these islanders. 
The inhabitants. in general, are extremely fond of talking; 
their evenings are passed ordinarily, in relating stories or 
adventures which they have experienced in their voyages. 
They describe with delight the new islands they have 
visited or secen,their inhabitants and productions, how 
they have been received by the people, what they have 
seen inthe Spanish colonies, particularly their vessels. 
These conversations are often protracted until midnight, 
and it is by them that they maintain the exact knowledge 
they have of the different islands which compose the 
Caroline Archipelago. 


Mertens gives numerous details respecting the different 
methods of fishing employed by this people, and upon 
their mode of navigation. He also describes their musical 
performances and mode of dancing. They have a nusical 
fete once in two years, for which the greatest preparations 
are made. They apply themselves to this art with the 
utmost attention. Itis the occasion of much voyaging 
from one islandto another. If for example it-happens 
that a young man wishes to display his musical talents on 
adistant island, he does not hesitate to embark for the 
place, sure of being received with a hearty welcome. !t 
is the case if appointments are made for these fetesa 
long time neforehand. In the year that we discovered 
the Mourillea Islands, a part ot the Islands Setoas, Sonek 
and Tametam, had engaged to go in the month of June of 
the present year, to the island Fananou, the residence 9! 
the King of the group, although distant about two hun- 
dred miles, solely for the purpose of engaging in one ot 
these entertainments. It was stipulated that seventy 
canovs should be employed in the voyage and that each 
oue should contain five singers. On these occasions the 
singers of both sexes, dress themselves with the utmost 
care, being decked out with mantels of the fibre ef ba- 
nana, with wreaths and necklaces of flowers, shells, an 

ainted wood. with feathers, &c. The fete begins as fol- 
ows: two or three men approach with ceremony to the 
house appropriated for the celebration. Having entered, 
they begin tosing. at this signal, all the other male per- 
formers repair to the same place and array themselves 
upon one side of the building.—Next come the female 
nart of the choir. to whom the opposite side is assigned. 
The whole island now assembles, men, women, and chil 
dren. The men open the concert in which the females 
gradually unite. At the commencement, all are seated, 
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but they soon rise to join in the dance. The entertain- 
went lasts for three or four hours, when the females with- 
draw, after which the men prolong the fete, and do not 
quite the house until they have partaken of the best, re- 
fresaments the Island 1s capable of afferding. Besides 
these great entertainments, which requires so much pre- 
paration, the Islanders often assemble in small collec- 
tions to sing and dance, especially during the summer 
months, when there is the greatest abundance of fish. 


— 


PADDY THE PIPER. 





1’ll tell you Sir, a mighty quare story, and it’s as thrue 
as !’m standin’ here, and that’s no lie: 


It was in the time of the ’ruction,* whin the long sum- 
mer days, like many a fine fellow’s ; recious life, was cut 
short by raison of the martial law,--that wouldn’t let a 
dacent boy be out in the evenin’. good or bad; for whin 
the day’s work was over, divila one of uz daar go to meet 
afrind over a glass, ora girl at the dance; but must go 
heme, and shut ourselves up, and never budge, nor rise 
latch, nor dhraw boult, until the morning kem agin.— 
Well, to come to my story :—'Twas afther nightfall, and 
we wor sittin’ round the fire, and the pratees was boilin’, 
and the noggins of butther-milk was standin’ ready for 
our suppers, whin a knock kem to the door. 


“Whisht.” says my father, * here’s the sojers come 
upon us now,” says he; “ bad luck to thim, the villians; 
I’ afeard they seen a glimmer of the fire through the 
crack in the door,” says he. “ No.” says my mother; 
“for I’m afther hanging an ould sack and my new petti- 
coat agin it, a while ago,”—“" Well, whisht. any how,” 
says my father, * for there’s knock agin ;” and we a.| held 
our tongues till another thump kem to the door. ‘* Oh, 
it’s a folly to purtind any more,” says my father ; * they’re 
too cute to be put off that a way,” says he. “ Go Sha- 
mus,” says he to me, “and see who’s in it.””. How can I 
see Who’s in it in the dark? saysI. * Well,” says he 
“light the candle, thin, and see who’s in it; but don’t 
open the deor, for your life, barrin’ they brake it in,” says 
he; “ excepting to the sojers,and spake thim fair, if it’s 
thim.” So, with that, | wint tothe door and there was 
another knock. Who's there? says I. “ It’s me,” says be. 

\ho are you, says I. “A frind.” sayshe. Baithershin, 
says I-who are youatall? “ Arrah! don’t you know 
me?” says he. Divila taste, says I. “ Sure, I’m Paddy, the 
piper, > says he. Oh, thundher and turf! says I, it you, 
Paddy, that’s in it? “ Soria one else,” says he. And what 
brought you at this hour, says J. “ By gar,” says he, “J 
didn’t like goin’ the roun’ by the road.”’ says he. “ and so 
[ kem the short cut, and that’s what delayed me,” says he. 
Oh, bloody wars! says I—Paddy, I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes for the k ng’s ransom, says 1; for you know your- 
self it’s a hangin’ matter to be cotched out these times, 
says {. * Sure | know that,” says he, “ God help me; and 
that’s what I kem to you for,” says he; and let me in for 
ould acquaintance sake?” says poor Paddy. Oh, by this 
and that, says I; I darn’t open the door for the wide 
world ; and sure you know it;—and throth if the Huss- 
hians or the Yeo’s + ketches you, says I, they’il murther 
you as sure as your name’s Paddy. “ Many thanks to 
you,” says he, “ for your good intintions; but, plaze the 
pigs, J hope it’s not the likes o’ that is in store far me, any 
how.’ Faix thin, says 1, you had_better lose no time in 
hidin yourself, says I, for throth I tell you, it’s a short 
tarial and a long repe the Husshians would be afther giv- 
in you ; for they’ve no justice, and less mercy, the vil- 
fas. “ Faith, thin, more’s the raison you should let me 
in, Shamus,” says poor Paddy. It’s a folly to talk, says |, 
darn topen the door. *‘ Oh, thin, millia murther !” says 
Paddy, “ what "ll become of me at all, at all,” says he. Go 
aff into the shed, says I, behind the house, where the cow 
‘sy and .there’san illigant lock o’ straw, that you may 
20 and sleep in, says I, anda fine bed it id be for a lord, 
let alone a piper. 


, So aff Pacdy set to hide in the shed ; and throth it wint 

) our hearts to refuse nim, and turn him away from the 
“oor, more, by token, when the pratees was ready--for 
‘ure the bit and the sup is always welkiw to the poor thra- 
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PADDY THE PIPER. 


veller. Well, we all wint to bed, and Paddy hid himself 
in the cow-house ;—and now I must tell you how it was 
with Paddy :— 

. ou see. afther sleeping for some time, Paddy wakened 
up thinkin’ it was mornin’, but it was’nt mornin’ at all, but 
only the light o’ the moon that deceived him: but, at all 
events, he wanted to be stirrin’ airly, bekase he was 
goin’ off to the town hard by, it bein’ fair-day, to pick up 
a few ha’ pence with his pipes—for the divil a betther piper 
was in all the counthry round, nor Paddy ; and every one 
gave it up to Paddy, that he was illigant an the pipes, and 
played “J nny bang’d the Weaver,” beyant tellin’, and 
the * Hare in the Corn,” that you'd think the very doge 
was in it, and the horsemen ridin’ like mad. 

Well, as | was sayin’ he set off to go the fair, and he 
wint meanderin’ along through the fields; but he did’nt 
go far, antil, climbin’ up through a hedge. when he was 
comin’ out at Vother side. his head kem plump agin some- 
thin’ that made the fire flash out iv his eyes. So with 
that he looks up and what do you think it was. Lord be 
— te uz! but a corpse hangin’ out of a branch ofa 
three! ' 

“Oh, the topo’ the mornin’ to you, sir.” says Paddy ; 
“and is that the way with you, my poor fellow? Throth 
vou tusk a start of me,” says poor Paddy ; and’twas thrue 
for him, for it would make the heart of a stouter man ner 
Paddy jump to see the like, and to think of a Chrishthan 
crathur being hanged up, all as one as a Cog. 


Now. twas the rebels that hanged this chap, bekase, you 
see, the corpse had good clothes an him, and that’s the 
raison that one might know it was the rebels,—by raison 
that the Husshians and the Orangemen never hanged any 
body wid good elothes on him, but only the poor and de- 
finceless crathurs, like uz. So, as I said before, ho 
knew well it was the boys that done it ; “ and,” says Pad- 
dy, eyein’ the corpse, * by my sow]l,thin, but you havea 
beautiful pair o’ boots an you,” says he, “and it’s what 
I’m thinkin’ you won’t have any great use for thim no 
more; and sure it’s a shame to see the likes 0’ me,” says 
he, “ the best piper in the sivin counties, to be trampin’ 
wid a pair of ould brogues not worth three traneens, anda 
corpse wid such an illigant pair 0’ boots, that wants some 
one 'o wearthim.” So, with that, Paddy lays hould of 
him by the boots, and began a pullin’ at thim: but they 
wor mighty stiff; and, whether it was by rayson of their 
bein’ so tight, or the branch of the three a jiggin’ up and 
down, all as one as a weighedee buckette, and not lettin’ 
Paddy cotch any right hoult o’ thim, he could get no ad- 
vantage 0’ thim at all—and at last he gev it up, and was 
goin’ away, whin, lookin’ behind him again, the sight of 
thei ligant fine boots was too much for him, and he turned 
back, determined to have the boots, any how, by fair 
means or foul; and i’m loath to tell you now how he got 
thim, for indeed it was a dirty turn ; and throth it was the 
only dirty turn I ever knew Paddy to be guilty av; and 
you see it was this a-way: ‘pon my sow], he pulled out a 
big knife, and, by the same token, it wasa knife witha 
fine buck handle, and a murtherin’ big blade’ than an unc!e 
o’mine, that wasa gardener at the Lord’s, made Paddy a 
prisant av: and, more, by tc ken, it was not the first mis- 
chief that knife don , for it cut love between them, that 
was the best of friends before: and sure ’twas the won- 
dher of every one, that two knowledgeable men, that 
ought to know betther, would do the likes, and give and 
take sharp steel in friendship—but I’m forgettin’—well, 
he euts with his knife, and what dues he do, but he cuts 
off the legs av the corpse; ‘* and,” says he, ‘I can take aff 
the boots at my convaynience ;” and throth it was as [| 
said before a dirty turn. 


Well, sir, he tuck’d the legs undher his arm, and at that 
minit the moon peeped out from behind a cloud—* Oh! is 
it there you are?” says he to the moon, for he was an im- 
pidant chap; and thin, seein’ that he made a mistake. and 
that the moon light deceaved him, and that it wasn’t the 
airly dawn, as he conceaved ; and bein’ friken’d for fear 
himself m‘ght be cotched and trea‘ed like the poor corpse 
he was after a malthreating, if he was found walking the 
counthry at that time, by gar, he turned about, and walk- 
ed back again to the cow-house, and hidin the corpse’s 
legs in the sthraw, Paddy wint to sleep again. But what 
do you think ?—the devil a long Paddy was there antil the 
sojers kem in airnest, and, by the powers, they carried off 
Paddy and ‘fai h it was only servin’ him right for what he 





done to the poor corpse. 
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Well, whin the mornin’ kem, my father says to me. 
“ Go Shamus,” says he, “to the shed, and bid poor Padd 
come in, and take share o’ the pratees, for I go bail he’s 
tens7 for his breakquest by this, any how.” 

ell. out I went to the cow-house, and ealled out Pad- 
dy, and, after cajlin’ three or four times, and gettin’ no 
answer, I wint in, and called agin, and divil an answer I 
got still. Blood-an-agers! says I, Paddy, where are you, 
at all, at all ?and socastin’ my eyes about the shed. I seen 
two feet stickin’ out, from undher the hape o’ sthraw.— 
Musha, thin, says I, bad luck to you, Paddy, but you’re 
fond of a warm corner; and may be you haven’t made 
yourself as saugas a flay in a blanket! But I'll disturb 
our dhrames, I’m thinkin’, says I, and with that, I laid 
hould of hs heels, (as I thought, Gop help me,) and givin’ 
a good pull to waken him, asI intended, away I wint, 
head over heels, and my brains was a’most knocked out 
agin the wall. 

Well, whin I recovered myself, there I was an the 
broad o’ my back, and too thinks stickin’ 0’ my hands, 
like a pair o’ Hussian’s horse-pistols—and [ thought the 
sight id have my eyes, whinI seen they wor two mortal 


s. 

“ii jew’l, I threw them down like a hot pratee, and, 
jumpin’ up, I roared out milla murther ! Oh. you murther- 
in’ villian! says I, shakin, my fist at the ¢ow—Oh, you 
unnath’ral baste! says 1, you’ve ate poor Paddy, you 
theivin’ cannible, you’re worse than a neyger, says I: and 
bad luck to you, how dainty you are, that nothin’ i’d 
sarve you for your supper but the best piper in Ireland !— 
Weirasthru! weirasthru! what’|| the whole counthry say 
to such an unnathural murther ? and you lookin’ as inno- 
cent there as a lamb, and atin’ your hay as quiet as if 
nothin’ happened--with that, I run out for troth I did’nt 
like to be near her; and goin’ into the house, I told them 
all about it. 


“ Arrah! be aisy.” says me father. Bad Juck to the lie 
I tell you, says I. “ Is it ate Paddy,” says they. Divila 
doubt of it, says I. “ Are you sure, Shamus,” says my mo- 
ther. I wish I was as sure ofa new pair ©’ brogues, says 
I. But luck to the bit she has left but his two legs. ‘* And 
do tell me she ate the pipes too?” says my father. By 
gar, | b’lieve so, says I. ‘ Oh, the divil fty away wid her,” 
says he; * what a cruel taste she has for music.” * Arrab!” 
says my mother, “don’t be cursing, the cow, that gives 
the milk to the childher.” “ Yis, I will,” says mv father, 
** why should’nt I curse sitch an unnath’ral baste?” “ You 
ought’nt to curse any livin’ thin’ that’s undher your roof,” 
says my mother. “ By my soul, thin,” says my father, 
**she shan’t be under my roof any more ; for I'll send her 
to the fair this minit,” says be, “and se]] her for whatever 
she’ll bring. Go aff,” says he, **Shamus, the minute you’ve 
ate your breakquest, and dhrive her to the fair.” ‘Throth 
I don’t lik to dhrive her, says I. ‘ Arrah, don’t be makin’ 
a gommah cf yourself,” says he. Faith I don't says I.— 
* Well, like or no like,” says he, ‘ you must dhrive her,” 
Sure, father, said I, you could take more care iv her yeur- 
self. ‘* That’s mighty good,” says he, “ to keep a dog and 
bark myself,”-- and faith I recollected the sayin’ from that 
hour—“ let me have no more words about it,” says he 
* but be aff wid you.” 


So aff I wint, and its no Jie I’m tellin’, whin I say it was 
sore again my will I had any thing to do with sitch a vil- 
lian of a baste. But, howsomever, I cut a brave long 
wattle, that I might dhrive the man-ather iv a thief, as she 
was, without bein’ near her at all at all. Well,away we 
wint along the road, and a mighty throng it waz with the 
boys and girls, and in short, all sorts, rick and poor, high 
and low. crowdin’ to the fair. 

‘“ God save you,” says one to me—** God save you, kind- 
ly” says I.—* That’s « fine baste your dhriven,” says he. 
Throth sheis, says I: though God knows it wint agin my 
heart to say a good word for the likes of her.—-" It’s to the 
fair you’re goin’, I suppose,” says he, “ with the baste.”~ 
He was _a srug-lookin’ farmer, ridin’ a purty little gray 
hack.-—-Faith, thin, you’re right enough, says I; it is to the 
fair ’m going. ‘ What do you expec’ for her’” says he. 
Faith thin, myself does’nt know, says I—and that was 
true enough you see, bekase | was bewildered like about 
the baste entirely.—That’s a quare way to be goin’ to mar- 
ket,” says he, “‘and not to know what you expec’ for 
your baste.” Och, says I, not likin’ to let him suspict there 
was any thing wrong wid her ,--och, says l, in a careless 
sert of a way, sure no one can tell what a baste ’!I bring, 











PADDY, THE PIPER. 


antil they come to the fair, says I, and see what price is 
goin”—* Indeed that’s nath’ral enough,” says he. “ But 
if you wor bid a fair price before you come to the fair 
sure you mizht as well take it,” says he. Oh, Iv’e no ob. 
jection in life says 1. “ Well, thin, what will you ax for 
her,” says he. Why, thin, I wouldn’t like to be onrayso- 
nable, says I, (for the truth was, you know, I wanted to 
get rid iv her ;) and so I'll take four pounds for her and no 
less ‘ No less!” says he. Why sure that’s cheap enough, 
saysI. “ Throth it is,” said he; “ and I’m thinkin’ it’s too 
chape it is,” says he; for ifthere wasn’t somethin’ the 
matther, it’s not fog that you’d be sellin, the fine milch 
cow, as she is to, all appearance.” Indeed, thin, says I, 
upon my conscience, she is a fine milch cow.--“ Maybe,” 
says he “ she’s gone offher milk, in regard that she doesn’t 
feed well.”--Och, by this and that, says I, in regard of 
feedin’, there’s not the likes of her in [reland ; so make 
your mind aisy, and if you like her for the money, you 
may have her.—** Why, indeed, I’m not in a hurry.” says 
he, “and I'll wait till [see how they goin the fair.”-- 
With all my heart, says I, purtendin’ to be no ways con- 
sarned ; but, in truth, I begun to be afeared that the people 
was seein’ somethin’ unnath’ral about her, and that we'd 
never get rid of her, at all, at all. 

t last we kem to the fair, and a great sight 0’ people 
was in it--throth you’d think the whole world was there, 
let alone the standin’ o’ gi: gerbread and illigant ribbons, 
and makin’ o’ beautiful gownds, and pitch-and-toss, and 
merry-go-roun’s and tints with the best av drink in thim, 
and the fiddles playin’ up t’ incourage the boys and girls ; 
but I never minded them at all, but determint to sell the 
theivin’ rogue of a cow afore I’d mind any divarshin in 
life, so an I dhrive her into the thick ay the fair, whin, all 
of a suddint, as I kem to the doer av a tint, up sthruck the 
pipes to the tune of “ Tatterin Jack Welsh,” and, my 
jew’l, in a minit, the ¢ow cock’d her ear. and was maki’ 
a dart at the tint. Och, murther, says I, to the boys, stand- 
in’ by, hould her, says I, hould her---she ate one piper al- 
ready, the vagabone, and, bad luck to her, she wants ano- 
ther now,—‘‘ Is it a cow for to ate a piper,” says one 0’ 
thim. Divil a word o’ lie in it, for I seen his corpse my- 
self, and nothin’ left but the two legs, says I; and it’s a 
folly to be sthrivin’ to hide it, for I see she’ll never lave it 
aff—as Poor Paddy Grogan knows to his cest, the Lord be 
marciful to him.—‘* Who’s that takin’ my name mm vain ?” 
says a voice in the crowd; and with that, shovin’ the 
throng a one side, with the divil should I see but Paddy 
Grogan, to all appearance? Oh, hould him, too, says I; 
keep him ay me, for it’s not himself at all, but his ghoust, 
says: for he was kilt last night to my sartin knowledge, 
every inch av him,all to his legs. 

Well, sir, with that, Paddy—for it was Paddy himself, 
as it kem out afther--fell a laughin’, that you’d think his 
sides ’ud split; and whin he kem to himself, he ups and 
he tonld uz how it was, as [ tould you already; and the 
likes av the fun they made av me was beyant tellin’ for 
wrongfully misdoubtin’ the poor cow, and leyin’ the 
blame av atin’ a piper an her. So we all wint into the tint 
to hav it explained, and by gor it 1ook a full gallon 0’ 
sper’ts t? explain it; and we dhrank health and long life 
to Paddy and the cow, and Paddy played that day beyant 
all tellin? and many a one said the likes was never heard 
before or sence, even from Paddy himself ; and av coorse 
the poor slandhered cow was dhruv home agin, and many 
a quiet day she had wid uz afther that ; and, whin she died, 
throth my father had suck a regard for the poor thing, that 
he had her skinned, and an iJligant pair iv breeches made 
out iv her hide, and it’s in the family to this day ; and isn’t 
it mighty remarkable it is, what I’m goin’ to tel] you now, 
but it’s as thrue as I’m here, that, from that out, any one 
that has thim breeches an, the minit a_pair_o’ pipes 
sthrikes up, they can’t rest, but goes jiggin’ and juggin’ In 
their state, and never stops as long as the pipes is playing 
—and there, (said he, slappin’ the garment in question, 
that covered his sinewy limbs, with a spank of his brawny 
hand, that might have startled nerves more tender than 
mine,) there, there is the very breeches that’s an me now, 
and a fine pair they are this minit. 

or 
If nature be deceptive, repair it by industry. 
If rich, be not elated ; if poor, be not dejected. 
If the brain sow not corn, it plants thistles. 


If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 
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MONUMENT OF ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


MONUMENT OF ABELARD & HELOISE, 
PERE LA CHAISE. 

The monument of these ill-fated lovers, seems 
at last to have founda permanent asylum in 
Pere la Chaise. Its history is almost as curious 
as their own. 

Abelard died and was buried in the priory 
of St. Mareel, near Chalons-sur-Soane, at the 
latter end of April, 1142. At the earnest request 
of Heloise, his remains were transferred to her 
abbey of the Paraclete,in November of the same 
year; and in May, 1163, she herself was buried, 
conformably to her will,in the same tomb. In 
1497, we read of the separation of their bones 
into distinct tombs, at the entrance of the choir 
of the great church of the abbey. In 1630, they 
were removed by the abbess Marie de la Roche- 
foucauld to the chapel of the Trinity. 

Here they rested until the Revolution, when 
the inhabitants of Nogent-sur-Seine transferred 
them from the Paraclete to a vault of their 
church; whence again they were removed, in 
1800, to the garden of the Musée des Monu- 
mens Frangais. At this time the principal 
bones of both were found in good preserva- 
tion. M. Lenoir, the keeper of the museum, 
now constructed the present Gothic sepulchral 
chapel (in which these reinains are enclosed) 
out of the ruins of the abbey of the Paraclete ; 
uniting with them an ancient tomb from the pri- 
ory of St. Marcel, in which the body of Abelard 
is said to have been at first placed. On the dis- 
solution of the Musée, the entire monument was 
transferred to Pere la Chaise. 

lt appears at a short distance on the right of 
the principal entrance, and is a parallelogram 
of 14 feet by 11, having 24 feet of height. A 
steeple of twelve feet rises from the roof, and 
four smaller spires terminate the angles. Four- 
teen columns, six feet high, support ten highly- 
decorated arcades: the pediments are orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, roses and medallions. 

In the interior, Abelard appears in a recum- 
bent posture, with the hands joined: a statue of 
Heloise being placed at his side. Around the 
sarcophagus are representations of different fa- 
thers of the church; and at the foot is an ap- 
propriate Latin inscription. 

The interest excited by these memorable 
covers, is not recent: it is not one of national 
or political sentiment; but no tomb in the 
ground has half so many, or a tithe so many 
fresh chaplets as that of Abelard and Heloise. 
An astronomer would pass by the humble monu- 
ment of Ney, brave des braves, to hang his cha- 
plet on the narrow marble house of La Place; 
and the so'!dier might leave unhonoured the se- 
pulchre of David or St. Pierre, to suspend his 
offering over the Prince of the Moskwa. But 
all men and women have been lovers ; and there 
is still, at whatever their age, ‘‘one corner in 
their heart that is sorry” for the poor pair of the 
Paraclete. If ever these tender sympathies 
should be extinet in other countries, they would 
always glow in the hearts of the French, to 
whom the memory: of the monument of Heloise 
may be safely committed. Many a tender vow 
has been made here; and at some of the perju- 

nes Jove has laughed, for martyrdoms have 
ceased in love and faith. 


29 
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“Tf ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 
O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds,— 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 

*O may we never love as these have loved.’ ” 


The story of Abelard may not be fresh in the 
minds of all our readers, and we therefore give 
a brief recapitulation of its leading incidents. 
Abelard was a monk of the order of St. Ber- 
nard, who excelled in poetry, rhetoric, philoso- 
phy and theology. He lectured on these sci- 
ences, and became distinguished for his learn- 
ing and attainments. His devotion to his stu- 
dies undermined his health, and he repaired to 
Paris, where he became acquainted with He- 
loise, niece to Fulbert, a canon of that city, then 
of the age of 17 years. Few ladies surpassed 
her in beauty—none equalled her in genius and 
knowledge. Abelard, although already of the 
age of 39 years, became inspired with such vio- 
lent love for Heloise, as to forget his duty, his 
lectures, and his fame. Heloise was no less sus- 
ceptible. Under the pretext of finishing her 
education, Abelard obtained Fulbert’s permis- 
sion to visit her, and finally became a resident 
in the house of the canon. The lovers lived 
several months in the utmost happiness, occu- 
pied more with their love than with their stu- 
dies; but the verses in which Abelard cele- 
brated his passion, were circulated in Paris, 
and finally reached the eyes of Fulbert. He 
separated the lovers, but too late; Heloise was 
already enceinte. Abelard fled with her to 
Bretagne, where she was delivered of a son, 
who died, however. early. He now resolved to 
marry her secretly. Fulbert was obliged to 
“ his consent, and Heloise, who, from a false 
delicacy, preferred to be his mistress rather 
than his wife, and had formerly written to him 
that she would not deprive the world of so great 
a man by domestic cares, at last consented. 
The marriage was performed, and, in order to 
keep it secret, Heloise remained with her uncle, 
whilst Abelard retained his former lodgings, 
and continued his lectures. They saw each 
other but seldom; Fulbert, however, thought 
the reputation of his niece would be injured by 
this secret union, and made it known; but He- 
loise, valuing Abelard’s fame higher than her 
own good name, denied her marriage with an 
oath. Fulbert manifested his anger by ill treat- 
ment; to deliver her from which, Abelard car- 
ried her away a second time, and placed her in 
the convent of Argenteuil. Fulbert erroneously 
believed it was intended to force her to take 
the veil, and, under the influence of rage, he 
subjected Abelard to an ignominious mutilation. 
Abelard became, in consequence, a monk in the 
abbey of St. Denis, and Heloise took the veil 
at Argenteuil. After time had somewhat mo- 
derated his grief, he resumed his lectures, and 
incurred new persecutions: his enemies accused 
him of heresy at the council of Soissons, 1122, 
on account of his Essay on the Trinity. They 
succeeded in having it declared heretical, and 
Abelard was condemned to burn it with his 
own hands. Continued persecutions obliged 
him’at last to leave the abbey of St. Denis, and 
to retire to a place near Nogent-sur-Seine, 
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where he built an oratory, which he dedicated 
to the Holy Ghost, and called it Paraclete. Be- 
ing subsequently appointed abbot of St. Gildas 
de Ruys, he invited Heloise and her religious 
sisterhood to reside at his chapel Paraclete, 
and received them there. The lovers saw each 
other here again for the first time after a sepa- 
ration of 1l years. Abelard lived afterwards at 
St. Gildas, which afforded him but a gloomy 
residence, troubled by unsuccessful attempts to 
reform the monastery, and struggling always 
with his love for Heloise, and hatred of the 
monks, who even threatened his life. St. Ber- 
nard, who had long refused to proceed against a 
man whom he esteemed, finally yielded to the 
remonstrances of his friends, laid the doctrines 
of Abelard before the council of Sens, in 1140, 
had them condemned by the Pope, and obtained 
an order for his imprisonment. Abelard ap- 
pealed to the Pope, published his defence, ana 
went to Rome. Passing through Cluny, he 
visited Peter the Venerable, who was abbot 
there. This humane and enlightened divine ef- 
fected a reconciliation between him and _ his 
enemies ; but Abelard resolved to end his days 





SCHAFFHAUSEN—TO THE SUN. 


tory of the neighboring nations. A river which 
presents so many historical recollections of Ro- 
man conquests and defeats, of the chivalric ex- 
ploits of the feudal period, of the wars and ne- 
gotiations of modern times, of the coronations 
of emperors whose bones repose by its side; on 
whose borders stand the two grandest monu- 
ments of the noble architecture of the middle 
ages; whose banks present every variety of 
wild and picturesque rocks, thick forests, fer- 
tile plains, vineyards sometimes gently sloping, 
sometimes perched among lofty crags, where 
industry has won a domain among the fortresses 
of nature; whose banks are ornamented with 
populous cities, flourishing towns and villages, 
castles and ruins, with which a thousand legends 
are connected, beautiful and romantic roads, 
and salutary mineral springs; a river whose 
waters offer choice fish, as. its banks offer the 
choicest wines ; which in its course of 900 miles, 
affords 630 miles of uninterrupted navigation, 
‘from Basle to the sea, and enables the inhabi- 
tants of its banks to exchange the rich and va- 
/ rious products of its shores; whose cities, fa- 
{mous for commerce, science, and works of 





in retirement. The severe penances which he | strength, which furnish protection to Germa- 
imposed upon himself, together with the grief| ny, are also famous as the seats of Roman 


which never left his heart, gradually consumed 
his strength, and he died, a pattern of monastic 
discipline, in 1142, at the abbey of St. Marcel, 
near Chalons-sur-Soane, at the age of 63 years. 


ei 
SCHAFFHAUSEN,. 


Among the beautiful and romantic cities on 
the banks of the ever-memorable Rhine, is 
Schaffhausen, the capital of a Canton of that 
name, inthe northern part of Switzerland. It 
has a population of 7000 souls, and contains a 
number of spacious public buildings,and a cele- 
brated castle, a view of which is given in our 


engraving. Whatever may be the character of | 


the legends connected with this castle, Schaff- 
hausen is now a place of business, and the in- 


habitants carry on the manufacture of cotton, | 


silk and leather to a very considerable extent. 
The situation of the town gives it a transit trade 
of much importance, as all goods brought down 
the river are landed there. An ingenious hang- 
ing bridge which was thrown across the Rhine, 


opposite the city, in 1758, was destroyed by the | 


French in 1799, and the place is now supplied 
by a wooden bridge, 120 paces long. 

Schaffhausen is situated about one league 
above the celebrated cataract of the Rhine, of 
which the descent is from seventy to eighty feet. 
This is one of the most romantic spots in that 
section of the country. 

The River Rhine, in magnitude the fourth ri- 
ver in Europe, is one of the noblest streams in 
the world. There are rivers whose course is 
longer, and whose volume of water is greater, 
but none which unites almost every thing that 
can render an earthly object magnificent and 
charming, in the same degree as the Rhine. As 
it flows down from the distant ridges of the Alps, 
through fertile regions into the open sea, so it 
comes down from remote antiquity, associated 
in every age with momentous events in the his- 


|colonies, and of ecclesiastical councils, and 
| are associated with many of the most important 
events recorded in history ;—such a river it is not 
} surprising that the Germans regard with a 
_ kind of reverence, and frequently eall in poetry 
Sather Rhine, or king Rhine. 


——— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


SPRING. 
The cheerfu’ spring, the cheerfu’ spring, 
Brings guid an’ pleasant weather, 
The chitt’ring strains the robbin sings, 
Delight us a’ together, 
The cushat wi’ ber mellow croon, 
Flits through the neeboring grove, 
Delighted wi’ the thoughts o’ noon, 
Among the trees to rove. 








Now nature too, her mantle green, 
Out o’er the vale has spread ; 
Now frae the eastern skies is seen, 
The simmer sun’s bright head ; 
The rays o’ which sae far exten’, 
I!lumine hill an’ dale, 
Until forfoughten, in the en’, 
He sinks beneath the vale. 


Yet soon as e’er the morn returns, 
Wi’ his braw gowden beams, 

He rises o’er the gurgling burns, 
Like any king 0’ queens: 

The farmer gangs the pleugh behin’, 
Wi’ joy in every e’e; 

The walling birdies chirp an’ sing, 
Wi’ merriment an’ glee. 


The flingin’ tree nae mair up flies, 
Nor wintry blasts do blaw ; 
Dut the gay painted eastern skies, 
Defy baith sleet an’ snaw ; 
An’ now the welcome simmer showr’s, 
Reviev each little plant, 
An’ breathe new lifein every bower, : 
While busy is the ant. H.C. G. 























POLAR SCENES. 


POLAR SCENES. 


The Polar Expedition left Deptford ona beau- 
tiful morning in May, 1824. The season was far 
advanced, spring was just budding intosummer, 
and its exhilarating aspect corresponded well 
with the elasticity of the adventurous mariners. 
The expedition.was towed down the river by 
Government steamers, and our smart lieuten- 
ants had not failed putting the ships into crack 
order. The sails were neatly furled, yards 
squared, and ropes as taut as a harp-string; so 
that we had full time to admire the rich beauty 
of the surrounding scenery, which, under any 
circumstances, much less the novelty of ours, it 
was impossible to pass unnoticed. The meridi- 
an sun shone brightly on thatland, which, happy 
in its freedom, stood pre-eminent for its marti- 
time greatness. A few light passing clouds va- 
ried the beauty of the scene, throwing their 
fleeting shadows on patches of rich verdure; and 
the coup «etl lost none of its charms from the 
parting cheers which greeted us from every pass- 
ing vessel, cheers that were flung back on the air 
by our crew with animated wildness, until their 
reverberating echo died away in the recesses of 
the woody landscape. 

In looking over my journal of that memorable 
epoch in my nautical career, I find many little 
events recorded which I pass over in these frag- 
ments,as too trivial to amuse the general reader, 
however much they may interest me from their 
forming a link with the daily occurrences of 
the voyage, and thus leading to many minor, yet 
pleasing recollections. Our sojournatthe Nore 
was short, and by no means agreeable; in fact, 
on leaving our moorings at Deptford, we had 
broken the ice of our enjoyments in England, and 
were not the least anxious to set about breaking 
it more effectually inthe Arctic regions. Then 
again we had the usual scene to contend with 
on pay-day, between Jews and Gentiles, and the 
confusion consequent on that heavy day of reck- 
oning, to say nothing of the departure of the sai- 
lors’ wives or their elcetras. Not being blessed 
with an encumbrance of the kind, either way, 
my heart was light onthe occasion. ‘The rough 
untutored efforts of some of the sailors to check 
the falling tears of their better halves,—and the 
clumsy manner in which they endeavoured to 
console them,—was to many of us a subject of 
laughter and merriment; and, although many of 
our fair companions had rendered themselves 
very useful to us in hemming our towels, table- 
cloths, and sheets, I blush. even at this distant 
period, when I think how little we sympathized 
with their sufferings; and many of the poor crea- 
tures did suffer intense grief in being torn from 
their husbands. 

One of the strongest men in the ship, and one 
of the best, came to my cabin a few minutes 
after his wife had left him, with a sorrowful, 
downcast countenance, struggling to conceal 
feelings, which, as an old and weather-beaten 
seaman, he almost felt ashamed to exhibit. I 
guessed his errand, and gave him a glass of grog 
—a regular WVor’-Wester,—he swallowed it in 
silence, winced a little, wiped his mouth witb 
the sleeve of his jacket, and casting a momen- 
‘ary glance at me, touched the rim of his tarpau- 
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lin hat and retired. We sailed from the Nore 
on the morning of the 19th of May. The day 
broke in with drizzling showers, and the last 
cheer of those friends who had passed the night 
with us, and were returning to town in the steam- 
er, broke mournfully on our ears. 


The first object thai attracted our attention 
after we crossed the Atlantic differed in no 
small degree from the subject of my preceeding 
observations ; for who will presume to compare 
a woman toaniceberg? The first of these mag- 
nificent objects we saw had an appearance so 
phe, so unlike any thing I had ever seen, 
that the impression is not likely to fade from my 
memory. Its first aspect was that of a very high 
uncultivated mountain, and, when, in a few mo- 
ments, it changed its character, it resembled 
the most noble castellated structure the mind 
can conceive. Then again it was canopied by 
light passing clouds, the clear outline of its 
irregular pinnacles becoming less and less 
distinct, until, gradually receding from our 
view, they were blended with the misty vapour 
which obscured them, and the immense fabric 
of frozen water seemed to melt into air. To- 
wards evening the bright tint of the western ho- 
rizon indicated our affinity with the ice. The 
light and vivid colour which was reflected in the 
heavens gradually softened in its declination to- 
wards the margin of the sea, until its ethereal 
aspect assumed the soft azure of the ultra-ma- 
rine. 


On the following morning we cast anchor ina 
small compact harbour on the coast of Green- 
land, which proved to be a Danish settlement 
for the transmission of oil to Europe. <A few ir- 
regular huts, more resembling small hummocks 
in the land than human dwellings, lay scattered, 
in close keeping with the sterility of the scene, 
on the inner part of the island. The governor 
of this rude little colony, was a native of Den- 
mark, and had under his jurisdiction about a 
hundred beings, male and female, of the Esqui- 
maux tribe. In their dress and appearance they 
exactly corresponded with the wilder groups of 
their fraternity seen on former voyages; but 
there was one among the number who claimed 
a closer and more intimate affinity with the civi- 
lized world. 


Cara Moosefelt was the servant of the govern- 
or, the companion of his wife, and a general fa- 
vourite on the island. It was said that her father 
was a Dane,and her mother an Esquimaux: and 
her features testified a claim to the mutual prox- 
imity. Cara was the orphan daughter of the 


| governorof an adjacent island. Her features were 
}a little too large to be strictly feminine, still they 


were delicately fair and expressive,—her figure 
was commanding; and had it not been for the 
Esquimaux touches which were here and there 
exhibited, Cara might have passed, on the coast 
of Greenland, for a handsome girl: she was 
beautiful. Her general outline was, however, 
rather masculine, owing perhaps to the slight 
distinction observable in the aboriginal costume 
of the natives: she had the largest and finest blue 
eyes [ ever beheld. The governor sent poor Cara 
to a neighbouring island, just as we were getting 
aquainted with her. There was scarcely an 
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officer in the expedition who did not give her a 
present. 

There was a man upon the island named Pe- 
ter,—-a quick, active, intelligent jack-of-all- 
trades, but master of none. Peter’s avocations 
were spiritual, as well as temporal. He was a 
carpenter, shipwright, priest, pilut, and inter- 
preter. His knowledge of the hidden rocks in 
the harbour was so acurate, that he had scarce- 
ly taken charge of the Hecla ere he placed her 
upon the only one to be dreaded; an event which 
nearly made as large a breach in her bottom, as 
it did in Peter’s maritime reputation. Peter 
enti one of the officers a dog of the Esquimaux 

reed, which turned out as great a rogue as its 
master. 

It is not intended in this fragment to give a 
diary of the Polar expedition in 1834. onths 
may therefore eften intervene between the event= 
here narrated. Exposed to the uncertain alter- 
ations of wind, weather, and ice, the ships were 
at one moment firmly locked in the latter, and 
the next they were free on their native element. 
Scenes of calm and sunshine were succeeded by 
the dismal how] of the tempest, which on one oc- 
casion, threatened them with destruction. The 
month of August commenced with as tremen- 
dous a gale as the oldest mariner in the expedi- 
tion recollected. The ships were élosely hem- 
med by the ice on all sides—no one knew its ex- 
tent; but the pressure indicated not less than a 
hundred miles. It was the Sabbath day,—and 
the solitary stillness that reigned throughout was 





POLAR SCENES. 


her two cubs about half a mile from where the 
ships lay. Our Esquimaux dogs gave chase, and 
the unwieldy animal, finding her retreat to land 
cut off, made for the edge of the ice at the en- 
trance of the harbour, where the sea was stil] 
partly open. The swiftness of the dogs exceeding 
that of the young cubs, the mother kept in the 
rear of her offspring, acting on the defensive, 
and nobly contesting every inch of ground until 
she had effectually covered their retreat. After 
they had taken the water, her sagacity told her 
to keep the enemy at bay until the young ones 
were comparatively beyond their reach. This 
she persevered in with remarkable courage un- 
til she considered them free from danger; then 
suddenly wheeling round, she plunged into the 
sea, and swam boldly after her progeny. The 
poor mother had, however, another enemy to 
contend with. 

While she was engaged with the dogs, a party 
of our seamen had launched a boat over the ice, 
but not before the bears had swam nearly a mile 
from its edge. At this period of the chase there 
were few on board who did not feel a lively in- 
terest in the result. The scene was unusually 
animating, the animal had identified itself with 
the best feelings of our nature, she had fought 
with desperate energy for the preservation of 
her offspring, and I confess, 1, for one, almost 
hoped she might escape. As the boat , 
ed the bears, the parent seemed bewildered in 
her painful anxiety for the safety of her cubs.— 
Wholly regardless of her own danger, she dived 


only interrupted by the wild scream of the ivory | repeatedly, and alternately supporting them in tl 








guil in its struggles to catch the fragments of| the water, she endeavoured to urge them for- he 
food that lay in the pools of water on the ice.—| ward. When they were wounded she dived be 
The expedition was engaged in prayer, which| again and rose to the surface so as to place them cl 
gave the scene an awful air of solemn grandeur, } on her back: thus singularly balanced, she swam 
seldom, if ever, to be equalled. It was impossi-| with them in that position until her destruction W. 
ble for man to witness it and not feel his insigni- | was accomplished. fo 
ficance. One of the ships was forced overon| Shortly after this event, the following singular ev 
her broadside, and we knew not the moment she | accident occurred to the gun-room steward of th 
might be crushed to atoms! When danger points| the Fury, whom, as he was an original in his no 
to eternity, we feel the doubtful tenure of our| way, and contributed much to the amusement wl 
existence, and tacitly acknowledge the wonder- | of his shipmates, I shall endeavour to describe. les 
ful works of the Creator. On the following! The different climes he had served in added, at ity 
morning the weather was calm and serene; the} least, ten winters to a constitution never very ba 
young icehad formed like a looking-glass around | strong; his life, from the age of fifteen, had been dre 
the ships, in which they were reflected with| that of a wandering mariner; he could boast of the 
astonishing transparency. Our friends at home| having been thirteen times closely engaged day 
would have given something for so faithful a} with the enemies of his country; he was severely for 
sketch of the expedition. wounded in the deadly conitict between the ext 
On another occasion we were very nearly! Jaya and American frigate United States ; and dre 
lost. The night was closing fast—the sky| having survived the maladies incidental to the of s 


tropical climes, was doomed to close his che- 
quered career on the desert shores of the Polar | 
Regions. | A 


looked fierce and angry,—-clouds black and 
lowering, followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion,—the waves sparkled with phosphoric bril- 
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| liancy,—and the drifting ice was pressing the| Although naturally free and easy in his man- fee] 
af a ships towards the rocks. The threatened gale| ner, Cottrell never forgot that respect with feet 
: a came on, but with a sudden change in the wind| which long habit had imbued his mind, and ern 
ia ih —sudden and providential for us—as the position | which, with the officer gave him the privilegeot ed t 
ike aa of the vessels was critical and perilous. Had| saying many things that could scarcely have Zlin; 
| of tee the wind veered but one point in the opposite; been countenanced in any other man on boa lay | 
1 if, | } direction, no human effort could have saved; the ship. With the crew he was a licensed de- forn 
| ca te us. ; magogue, the leader of all mischief, popular. shad 
ee 1} + The following instance of maternal anxiety,| but never factious: nevertheless he told them lustr 
Ot : evinced by a large bear for the safety of its off-| their faults, lectured them indiscriminately 00 it re 
be Hi] spring, occurred shortly after we reached our| their delinquencies, and bad always some littie cept 
) a: 3 : winter-quarters; and affords a striking example | good-humoured anecdote applicable to the mo- and 
eB Ue hee to many of the human race. She was seen with! ment, which seldom failed to reconcile them to frien 
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POLAR SCENES. 


the officious interference of their strange moni- 
tor. 

As the duties of the officers’ servants confined 
them almost exclusively to the ships, it was ar- 
ranged that they should take a daily portion of 
exercise; and on asunny afternoon, Cottrell and 
two others strolled up a very deep ravine, which 
led them to a spot famous for specimens of min- 
eralogy. Whilsthiscompanions were hammer- 
ing every snow-covered block of stone that at- 
tracted their notice, he lay down on the brow of 
a hill and fell asleep. On waking, he perceived 
a large bear within a few yards of him, and 
looking round for his fellow-servants, neither of 
them were to be seen. Cottrell felt himself 
tremble from head to foot: he arose and ran, as 
he thought, in the direction of the ravine; the 
bear pursued him. Feeling almost exhausted 
from the excessive weight of a clumsy pair of 
cloth boots, he kicked the unwieldy incum- 
brance, one to his right, and the other to his left, 
and darti»g forward with renewed speed, threw 
himself from the edge of a steep cliff six hundred 
feet high! 

The poor fellow was discovered lying cn the 
ice, within a few yards of the ravine, fright- 
fully disfigured. is head was cut, his body 
much bruised, and the soles of his feet were 
dreadfully lacerated—he was alive, but insen- 
sible. His companions brought him on board, 
they could give no tidings of the affair, but 
when he himself recovered his senses, he told 
his story in the manner I have described it, and 
then fell into a refreshing sleep. Next day, 
however, not the slightest track of a bear could 
be discovered; though the man’s footsteps were 
clearly traced. 

Cottrell’s recovery was slow and doubtful; 
when in a convalescent state, he again sallied 
forth on another ramble, the last the poor fellow 
ever took: at this period the ice was opening in 
the channel, the birds were migrating to the 
northward. Cottrell wounded a little doveky 
which fell into a pool of water, where it lay help- 
lessly fluttering its wings. In his effort to reach 
it with the butt-end of his fowling-piece, he over- 
balanced himself and fell into the pool, and was 
drowned. Cottrell had a gloomy presentiment 
that he should never leave Port Bowen. A few 
days before his death | saw him standing on the 
forecastle, gazing on the only spot of land which 
exhibited marks of vegetation. Turning to ad- 
dress me, he pointed to it, and said, with a smile 
of sadness, ** That spot will be my grave, Sir’— 
in less than a week the poor fellow was laid 
there! 

_ About the middle of November, we began to 
feel the dreary approach of a Polar winter. A 
feeble gleam of light still faintly tinged the south- 
ern horizon, while the opposite direction assum- 
ed the sombre shade of night. The almost daz- 
zling whiteness of grotesque hillocks of ice, that 
lay scattered in irregular masses on the plain, 
lormed a strange contrast with the soft, purple 
shade of twilight. The full moon shed its pale 
lustre on the lonely scene, and the colours which 
itreflected on the ice were chaste beyond con- 
ception. The planets twinkled in their orbs, 
and Jupiter shone brilliantly at the hour our 
'riends in the English Channel might be taking 
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a meridian altitude of the sun. The aurora bo- 
realis was often visible, and on one occasion it 
formed the most perfect arch I ever beheld, ris- 
ing in a single line of brilliant light in the south- 
east, passing through the zenrth, and terminat- 
ing at the verge of the horizon in the opposite 
point, thus dividing the circle into two equal 
pages after this its corruscations were beauti- 
ful. 

The thermometer about this time stood at 30° 
of Fahrenheit below Zero; and when the wind 
blew, the cutting pain inflicted by the cold on 
the face—the only part of the person exposed— 
can only be compared to the pricking of somany 
hundred of the finest needles. The frost accu- 
mulated so rapidly on the eyelashes, that had 
not the warmth of the hand been constantly ap- 
ey the external margin of the lids would have 

een frozen. 

Christmas arrived—that merry season of the 
year, when every person from the most exalted 
to the most humble station in life, feels disposed 
to lay aside their cares and be happy. Even in 
the cold, inhospitable region of the Arctic clime, 
the friendly greeting of * A merry Christmas!” 
had something init tocheer the dreariness of the 
scene, while it recalled to the memory of our 
little colony individual recollections of happi- 
ness. At noon the captain and officers assem- 
bled to view the domestic arrangements made 
by the crew on the occasion. The mess-tables 
on either side had on an English washed table- 
cloth, a luxury the officers could scarcely boast, 
and the usual appendages for dinner were neat- 
ly disposed. But there was one placed exactly 
in the centre of the ship, and twice the length of 
the others, which particularly attracted our at- 
tention: it will scarcely be imagined that the da- 
mask table-cloth had been purchased in Eng- 
gland for the express purpose. Salts at each 
corner, with wine-decanters to correspond, sil- 
ver-spoons, and a slice of bread at the side of 
each plate, had been judiciously arranged under 
the superintendence of the captain’s steward.— 
This was the mariner’s mess. When the dinner 
drum had beat “The Roast Beef of Old England,’ 
three of the leading men in the ship presented a 
slice of plumcake and a small glass of brandy to 
the captain and each of the officers, who drank 
to the health of the crew and a speedy passage 
into the Pacific. Three hearty cheers followed. 

The officers held their festival at a later hour 
in the day. When the expedition touched at the 
Shetland Islands, some salted soland geese were 
purchased, of a tolerable good flavour: one of 
these birds had been preserved for the present oc-- 
casion, and in order to extract the salt, it was 
suspended by a string in the fire-hole (an open- 
ing kept free in the ice alongside tMe ship) 
on the previous evening. Our friends, who 
were engaged to dine with us, knew that we 
should have the only goose in the ship for dinner, 
an interest had been made in more than one 
quarter for the wings and breast. On the morn- 
ing, however, of the eventful day, the steward 
announced, with a precious long countenance, 
that the shrimps had made their Christmas meal 
on the goose, for on pulling up the string, he 
found nothing but the skeleton, the bones of 





which were as clean as if the body had under- 
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gone the preparation of an anatomist. “I thought 
it felt rather light,” said he, “ when 1 was haul- 
ing it up.” 

** Never mind,” said our wily caterer; ‘‘ say 
nothing of the affair; but when dinner is placed 
on the table, put if before me under a large 
cover-dish.” 

The guests assembled. Those who bargained 
for the wings and breast rubbed their hands ; 
their eyes sparkled as they glanced towards the 
cover. ‘“ What kind of a goose have we here, 
steward?” 

‘**I never seed a finer one in my life, sir!” 

Another rub of the hands, and another eager 
glance at the caterer from the candidates for the 
wings and breast. 

“Take the covers off,” said the caterer. All 
were removed, that before him being left to the 
the last, “‘that the goose,’ as he observed, 
“might not get cold.” At length the skeleton 
was exposed, and the astonishment of every one 
obliged the steward to scamper out of the room 
as fast as his legs could carry him. In a few 
minutes the lively cheers of the ship’s company 
told us they participated in his merriment. 

Accustomed all our lives to consider the new 
year a kind of half-way house in our passage 
through the winter season, we could scarcely 
dispel the cheerful illusion, although we knew 
that we should be seven months longer locked up 
in our present dreary quarters. The limited fes- 
tivities of our Christmas revel softened in some 
degree the rigour of our isolated position. Plac- 
ed by the care of God in the centre of a lonely 
valley, in regions hitherto unknown to man— 
surrounded by a continent of ice, which none 
but the master-key of heaven could open—the 
passing incidents of our solitary exile could only 
interest the litttle band of adventurers thus sin- 
gularly thrown on the resources of each other. 
W here is the man, who, not having seen the sun 
for one hundred and thirteen days, could say 
that he did not feel himself estranged from the 
living world and its social enjoyments ? 

—_————_— 
Original. 
THOUGHTS. 


“Jt is a fearful thing to love what death may touch!’, 
HEMANS. 

Alas! mortality : 

To doat on things that cannot long be ours; 

To love, and love so feelingly, when they, 

May all be snatch’d from us like summer flowers ; 

When a few, lingering hours, 

Aye, a few moments, of our brief career, 

May find us reft of all we treasured here! 


Who hath not found him one 
O’er whom his heart hath yearn’d with trembling care? 
Whoee smile, whose look, whose every slightest tone, 
Seemed not much fonder, lovelier, and more fair, 
To him, than others were ? 
Whose very frailties, to his partial eye, 
Had not more charms than others purity ? 


Who hath not found him such ? 
And happy deemed himself, till trom his dream 
Of momentary blessedness, the touch 
Of vandal death, hath rudely waken’d him, 
And, like th’ elec:ric gleam, 
E’en, while its death-shriek tingled in his ears, 
Shiver’d to dust the cherish’d hopes of years! 


THOUGHTS—LINES, 


We can love naught on earth 
And feel unmingled with our fond desires, 
The shuddering history of its mortal birth ; 
Damp’ ning, with its reality, the fires, 
Despairless hope inspires— 
We can love naught on earth but for a day! 
Death has his seal on all things, or decay ! 


Ambition’s siren call, 
Its burning restlessness—its towering thoughts— 
And Fame, so tremblingly alive to all 
The discords in the fluctuating notes 

f twice ten thousand throats— 
Are things like these worth loving, when we know 
A night, may tear the laurels from our brow ? 


And yet, love hath no bound ! 
We love, though love might never joy impart; 
Love!—till the soul’s whole energies seem wound 
Up in its feverish spell! until the heart 
W ould rather break, than part 
With the dear idol of its worshipped care! 
Love’s fetters so indissoluble are ! 


Yon modest, trembling, star, 
All blushing ‘neath the ardent gaze of night, 
Is it not beautiful !—more perfect, far, 
Than the most proud creation ef man’s might! 
Yet, perishable light! 
Why should we love thy glory, though sublime ?— 
Art thou more indestructible than Time ? 


And yon mysterious sky, 
With its blue depths, so fathomless, so dim: 
Mocking the gaze of the too curious eye 
In proud magnificence—O it would seem 
Some wild, fantastic, dream, 
That aught so vast, should not be endless, too ; 
That such is not eternal—yet, how true! 


The trees, the fruits, the flowers; 
The ambient air in which we breathe, and live ; 
The glorious sunshine ; and, the pleasant hours, 
That Life, however sad, must sometimes give— 
Their loss who would not grieve ? 
Yet one by one, with ail of them, the heart, 
Though it could live for centuries, must part! 


There is but one thing, man 
Can love, and feel he hath not loved in vain: 
But one place death has touch’d not, neither can ; 
O’er which, decay, can never hope to reign :— 
There comes no grief—no pain— 
No hopes are blasted there—no hearts art riven,— 
That lovely thing is God—that place is Heaven ! 
SENEX. 
a 


The following lines were written by a female, and 
set up at the door of a man that was by occupation 4 
shoe-maker and barber, in Burlington, N. J. 


Oh, wonderous man ! how great thy arts— 
How shines thy genius, and how bright thy parts! 
Who gives the beau a more attractive grace, 
And the grave parson a more solemn face : 
Here may the politician read the news, 

And here the cit, an almanac peruse: 

Here may the beau behold his mimic shew, 
And here the fool his brother blockhead view : 
He kills no man, but what is very odd, 

His weapon oft is stain’d with human blood; 
His valour’s great, as we may well suppose, 
Who seizes oft the bravest by the nose : 
Whoever dare his goodness to dispute, 

Let him read this, and be forever mute: 

He views his awl, and is therewith content ; 
He’s seen his end, without cause to repent ; 
His soul is free from ev'ry guilt or fear— 








He’s seen his last, without a sigh or tear! 
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A JOURNEY. 


A JOURNEY. 


We extract the following from the works of Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘There are many good things in it; but 
the description of the jaunt of the “ happy pair” from 
Philadelphia to New York, forty years since, will al- 
most answer the traveller of the present day, who 
is but about as many hours in performing the journey 
a3 the good old couple were days. 


CONSOLATION FOR OLD BACHELORS. 


Your old bachelor having pathetically repre- 
sented the miseries of his solitary situation, se- 
verely reproached himself for having neglected 
to marry in his younger days; I would fain alle- 
viate his distress, by shewing that it is possible 
he might have been as unhappy—even in the 
honourable state of matrimony. 

] am a shoemaker in this city, and by my in- 
dustry ard attention have been enabled to main- 
tain my wife and a daughter, now six years old, 
in comfort and respect; and to lay by a little at 
the year’s end, against a rainy day. 

My good wife had long teased me to take her 
to New York, in order to visit Mrs. Snip, the 
lady of an eminent tailor in that city, and her 
cousin; from whom she had received many press- 
ing invitations. 

This jaunt had been the daily subject of dis- 
cussion, at breakfast, dinner, and supper for a 
month before the time fixed upon for putting it in 
execution. As our daughter Jenny could by no 
means be left at home, many and great were the 
preparations to equip Miss and her mamma for 
this important journey; and yet as my wife assur- 
ed me, there was nothing provided but what was 
absolutely necessary, and which we could not 
possibly do without—my purse sweat at every 
pore. . 

At last, the long expected day arrived, pre- 
ceded by a very restless night. For, as my wife 
could not sleep for thinking on the approaching 
jaunt, neither would she suffer me to repose in 
quiet. If I happened through wearisomeness to 
fall into a slumber, she immediately roused me 
by some unseasonable question or remark: fre- 
quently asking if I was sure the apprentice had 
greased the chair-wheels, and seen that the har- 
ness was Clean and in good order; often observing 
how surprised her cousin Snip would be to see 
us; and as often wondering how her poor dear 
Miss Jenny would bear the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. ‘Thus past the night in delightful discourse, 
if that can with propriety be called a discourse 
wherein my wife was the only speaker—my re- 
plies never exceeding the monosyllables yes or 
no, murmured between sleeping and wakirg. 

No sooner was it fair day-light, but upstarted 
my notable wife, and soon roused the whole fam- 
ily. The litde trunk was stuffed with baggage, 
even to bursting, and tied behind the chair, and 
the chair-box was crammed with trumpery 
which we could not possibly do without. Miss 
Jenny was drest, and breakfast devoured in 
haste: the old negro wench was called in, and 
the charge of the house committed to her care ; 
and the two apprentices and the hired man re- 
ceived many wholesome cautions and instruc- 
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tions for their conduct during our absence, all of 
which they most liberally promised to observe ; 
whilst 1 attended, with infinite patience, the ad- 
justment of these preliminaries. 

At length, however, we set off, and, turnin 
the first corner, lost sight of our habitation, with 
great regret on my part and no less joy on the 
part of Miss Jenny and her mamma. 

When we got to Pool’s bridge, there happen- 
ed to be a great concourse of wagons, carts, &c. 
so that we could not pass for some time—Miss 
Jenny frightened—my wife very impatient and 
uneasy—wondered I did not call out to those 
impudent fellows to make way for us; observing 
that I had not the spirit of a louse. Having got 
through this difficulty, we proceeded without ob- 
struction—my wife in good humour again—Miss 
Jenny in high spirits. At Kensington fresh trou- 
bles arise—bless me, Miss Jenny, says my wife, 
where is the band-box? I don’t know, mamma; 
the last time I saw it, it was on the table in your 
room. What’s to be done? the band-box is left 
behind—it contains Miss Jenny’s new wire cap 
—there is no possibility of doing without it. As 
well no New Yak. as no wire cap—there is no 
alternative, we must e’en go back for it. Teased 
and mortified as I was, my good wife administer- 
ed consolation by observing, “that it was my bu- 
siness to see that every thing was put into the 
chair that ought to be, but there was no depend- 
ing upon me for any thing; and that she plainly 
saw if undertook this journey with an ill will, 
merely because she had set her heart upon it.” 
Silent patience was my only remedy. An hour 
and a half restored to us this essential requisite— 
the wire cap, and brought us back to the place 
where we first missed it. 

After innumerable difficulties and unparellel- 
ed dangers, occasioned by ruts, stumps, and tre- 
mendous bridges, we arrived at Nashomy ferry: 
but how to cross it was the question: My wife 
protested that neither she nor Jenny would go 
over inthe boat with the horse. I assured her 
there was no danger; that the horse was as quiet 
as a dog, and that [ would hold the horse all the 
way. These assurances had little weight: the 
most forcible argument was that she must go tkat 
way or not at all, for there was no other boat to 
be had. Thus persuaded, she ventured in— the 
flies were troublesome—the horse kicked—my 
wife in panics—Miss Jenny in tears. Ditto at 
Trenton Ferry. 

As we started pretty early, and as the days 
were long we reached Trenton by two o'clock. 
Here we dined. My wife found fault with every 
thing; and whilst she disposed of what I thought 
a tolerable hearty meal, declared there was 
nothing fit to eat. Matters, however, would 
have gone on pretty well, but Miss Jenny began 
to cry with the tooth-ache—sad lamentations 
over Miss Jenny—all my fault because | had not 
made the glazier replace a broken pane in her 
chamber window. 

N. B. I had twice been for him, and he pro- 
mised to come, but was not so good as his word. 

After dinner we again entered upon our jour- 
ney—my wife in good humour—-Miss Jenny’s 
tooth-ache much easier—various chat—I ac- 
knowledged every thing my wife says for fear of 
discomposing her. We arrived in good time at 
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Princeton. My wife and daughter admire the 
college. We refresh ourselves with tea, and go 
to bed early, in crder to be up by times for the 
next day’s expedition. 

In the morning we set off again in tolerable 

sn ae and proceeded happily as far as 
y-hill. 
returned with great force. 1 drove as carefully 
as possible; but coming to a egg. where one 
of the wheels must unavoidably go over the 
point of a’ small rock, my wife, in a great fright, 
seized hold of one of the reins, which happened 
to be the wrong one, she pulled the horse so as 
to force the wheel higher up the rock than it 
would otherwise have gone, and overset the 
chair. We were all tumbled hickeldy-pickeldy, 
into the road—Miss Jenney’s face all bloody— 
the woods echo to her cries—my wife in a faint- 
ing fit—and I in great misery; secretly and most 
devoutly wishing cousin Snip at the devil. Mat- 
ters begin to mend—my wife recovers—Miss 
Jenny has only received a slight scratch on one 
of her cheeks, the horse stands quite still, and 
none of the harness broke. Matters grew worse 
again; the twine with which the band-box was 
tied had broke in the fall, and the aforesaid wire 
cap lay soaking in a nasty mud puddle—griev- 
ous lamentations over the wire cap—all my fault 
because I did not tie it better—no remedy—no 
wire caps to be bought at Rocky-hill. Atnight 
my wife discovered a small bruise on her lip— 
was apprehensive it might mortify—-did not 
know but the bone might be broken or splinter- 
ed—many instances of mortifications occasioned 
by small injuries. 

After passing unhurt over the imminent dan- 
gers of Passayack and Hackensack rivers, and 
the yet more tremendous horrors of Pawlashook 
ferry, we arrived, at the close of the third day, 
at cousin Snip’s in the city of New York. 

Here we sojourned a tedious week ; my wife 
spent as much money as would have maintained 
my family for a month at home, in purchasing a 
hundred useless articles we could not possibly do 
without ; and every night when we went to bed 
fatigued me with encomiums on her cousin Snip; 
leading toa history of the former grandeur of 
her family, and concluding with insinuations 
that I did not treat her with the attention and 
respect 1 ought. 

On the seventh day my wife and cousin Snip 
had a pretty warm altercation respecting the 
comparative elegancies and advantages of New 
York and Philadelphia. The dispute ran high, 
and many aggravating words passed between 
the twoadvocates. The next morning, my wife 
declared that my business would not admit of a 
longerabsence from home--and soafter much Ce- 
remonious complaisance in which my wife was 
by no means exceeded by her very apps cousin, 
we left the famous city of New York; and 1 with 
heart-felt satisfaction looked forward to the hap- 

y period of our safe arrival in Water street, 

hiladelphia. 

But this blessing was not to be obtained with- 
out much vexation and trouble—but lest [ should 
seem tedious, | shall not recount the adventures 
of our return—how we were caught in a thunder 
storm—how our horse failed, by which we were 
benighted three miles from our stage—how my 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Here my wife’s fears and terrors | 





and how very miserable I was made. Suffice 
it to say, that after many distressing disasters, 
we arrived at the door of our own habitation in 
Water street. 

No sooner had we entered the house, but we 
were informed that one of.my apprentices had 
ran away with the hired maid, no body knew 
where; the old negro had got drunk, fallen into 
a fire, and burnt out her eyes; and our best china 
bow] was broken. 

My good wife contrived, with her usual inge- 
nuity, to throw the blame of all these misfortunes 
upon me. As this wasa consolation to which | 
had been long accustomed in all untoward cases. 
I had recourse to my usual remedy, viz. silent 
patience. After sincerely praying that I might 
never more see cousin Snip, | sat industriously 
down to my trade, in order to retrieve my mani- 
fold losses. 

This is only a miniature picture of the married 
state, which I present to your old batchelor, in 
hopes it may abete his choler, and reconcile him 
to a single life. But, if this opiate should not be 
sufficient to give him some ease, I may, perhaps, 
send him a stronger dose hereafter. 

—— > 


Woman's Lovee—By Mrs. Norton. 


Oh! man, how different is thy heart, 

From hers, the partner of thy lot; 
Who in thy feeling hath no dart, 

When love’s mild charm is once forget. 
What the awakening spell shall be 

Thy heart to melt, thy soul to warm, 
Or who shall dare appeal to thee 

‘To whom “ old days” convey no charm! 
When Adam turned from Eden’s gate, 

His soul in silent musing slept— 
He brooded o’er his future state, 

While Eve—poor Eve—looked back and wept !— 


So man, even while his eager arms 
Support some trembling lair one’s charms, 
Looked forward to vague days beyond, 
When other eyes shall beam as fond, 
And other lips his own shall press, 

And meet his simile with mute caress :— 
And stiil as o’er life’s path he goes, 
Plucks first the lilly then the rose, 

And half forgets that ere his heart 
Owned for another sigh or smart ; 

Or deems while bound in passions thrall 
The last the dearest love of all— 

But woman, even while she bows 

Her veiled heart to after vows, 

Along life’s slow and devious track, 
Forever fondly gazes beck. 


And woman, even while her eye 
Is turned to give its meek reply, 

No murmured words of praise, 
Deep in her heart remembers still 
‘The tones that made her bosom thrill 

In unforgotten days. 

Yea e’en when on her lover’s breast 
She sinks and leaves her hand to rest 

Within his clasping hold, 

The sighs she gives is not too much 
To prove the empire of that touch 

As for these days of o'd; 

For long remembered hours, when first 
Love on her dawning senses burst— 
For all the wild impassioned truth 
That blest the vision of the youth! 






wife’s panics returned--how Miss Jenny howled, 
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THE MELODY AND ACCOMPANIMENT BY B. HIME. 
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I SEE THEM ON THEIR WINDING WAY. 
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Seconp VERSE. 


‘ ‘ ' ' 


Again, again the pealing drum, | With trilling fife and pealing drum, 
The clashing horn—they come, they come! And clashing horn, they come, they come! 
Thro’ rocky pass, o’er wooded steep, They come, they come, they come, they come, 
‘ In long and glittering files they sweep; They come— 
: And nearer, nearer, yet more near, I see them on their winding way, 
3 Their soften’d chorus meets the ear— Aboat ttheir ranks the moonbeams play ; 
Forth, forth and meet them on their way, Their lofty deeds and daring high, 





The tramping hoofs brook no delay : Blend with the notes of victory ! 
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348 A MOTHER’S LOVE—DANIEL THE OUTLAW. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 





Happy is he who knows a mother’s love! 


What is so pure? The patriot expects fame, the 
friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. Even re- 
ligion, while she waters her faith with tears, looks for- 
ward to the best of her labours and her love. But ma- 
ternal affection springs from the breast uninvoked by 
the wand of hope, unadulterated by the touch of in- 
terest. Its objects are the we. k and woeful. It haunts 
the cradle ot infantile pain, or hovers near the couch of 
the taint and the forsaken. Its sweetest smiles 
break through the clouds of misfortune, and its gen- 
tlest tones nse amid the sighs of suffering and of sor- 
row. Itisa limpid and 7 flow of feeling which 
gushes from the fountain head of purity ; and courses 
the heart through selfish designs and sordid passions, 
immingling and unsullied. 

What is so frm? ‘Time and misfortune, penury 
and persecution, hatred and infamy, may roll their 
dark waves successively over it,—and still it smiles 
unchanged; or the more potent allurements of fér- 
tune, opulence and pride, power and splendour, may 
woo her—and yet she is unmoved! a mother “ loves 
and loves forever!’ 

What is so faithful? From infancy to age; “through 


good report and through evil report,” the dews of 


maternal affection are shed upon the soul. When 
heart stricken and abandoned; when branded by 
shame and followed by scorn, her arms are still open— 
her breast is still kind. Through every trial that 
love will follow—cheer us in misfortune, support us 
in disease, smooth the pillow of pain and moisten the 
bed of death! 


Happy is he who knows a mother’s love! 
—<—>———— 
From the Dublin renny Jcuraui. 


DANIEL THE OUTLAW. 


In the legend of “the Midwite,” which appeared in 
the last number of the Dublin Penny Journal, I saw 
an allusion made to the “Oak-crowned cliff of Daniel 
the Outlaw.” It speedily recalled to my memory the 
by-gone days when that cliff and its surrounding hills 
i streams were the scenes of my early youth— 
when, at the “noisy mansion” of Phil, Sullivan near 
the bank of the silver Ariglin, I received my first ideas 
ot chivalry and romance from the perusal of the 
“Seven Champions ot Christendom”—of the gallant 
enterprise and warlike stratagem, from the ** Irish 
Rogues and Repparees”—and my early fostered and 
long matured hatred of tyranny from the “ Genuine 
History of Ireland.” 

The story of Daniel O’Keefe, surnamed the Outlaw, 
is involved in much obscurity. He was, it seems, a 
follower of that O’Keefe who, when driven by the 
Roches from Fermoy, obtained large possessions 1n the 
western districts,and that having accidentally slain 
M’Donough, the chieftain of Duhallow, he was forced 
to betake himself to the mountain fastnesses to shun 
the vengeance of M’Donough’s powerful clan. At 
length, having associated him with a band ot daring 
spirits, he gave proofof his Milesian hatred of the 
Saxon invader, in bo!d and desperate outrages on the 
possessions of the intruders on the native right of the 
Gael. His daring enterprises and extraordinary es- 
capes from the trequent parties of soldiers sent in 
pursuit of him, and the protection he afforded to the 
weak and defenceless, are yet the theme of many an 
Trish song. ‘The out!aw himself wasa polished scholar 
and poet; and fragments ot his verses yet survive 
among the more aged dwellers of the glens. 





The common mode of depredation practiced by this 
freebooter, was to carry off whole herds of catile from 
the enemy, until a sufficient sum was sent for their re. 
lease. ‘I'he deep glens surrounding his retreat in the 
cliff, screened the booty taken in his predatory excur. 
sions from the closest search; but the cave of Gort. 
more, by the river Blackwater, was his most usual 
place ofresort, because its proximity to the great 
thoroughfare between the south and the north, and to 
the lands of the stranger, rendered it an excellent 
theatre of operations. Likewise, this retreat could 
afford tull security against all attacks. On the side of 
a huge cliff that feartully ove: hangs its base, gaped the 
opening of the cave; the river which has since re. 
ceded from the rock, then rolled its wild waters along 
its base. From the water’s edge a few rude steps cut 
in the limestone rock, led into the cave, but from every 
other side it was wholly inaccessible, and could be ap- 
proached only by water. 

Daniei the Outlaw had a female companion to soften 
the horrors of this dark dweil:ing,and shaie his life ot 
depredation and danger. Her name was Margaret 
Kelly. She is said to have been extremely beautiful, and 
O’Keele loved her with a long and faithful affection; 
but the temptasion ofa large reward offered for his 
head, irduced her to betray him. It was she who 
generally procured him provision from the neighbor- 
ing town of Mallow; and she always crossed the river 
in a boat which was kept concealed in a cave. She 
agreed one cay with the commanding officers at 
Mallow, to betray O’Keefe into their hands. <A few 
soldiers were to be stationed convenient to the land- 
ing-place on the opposite bank,and when the out-law, 
onthe next occasion, had conveyed his perfidious 
messenger in the light skiff over the riverin her way 
to town, the soldiers were. to shoot him from their 
place of concealment on his return to his cave. For 
this service she received an acknowledgement enti- 
tling herto the reward on the outlaw’s death or ap- 
prehension. After céncluding this horrid compact, 
she returned to the cave, when O’ Keefe, in a moment 
of soft dalliance, gently put his hand in her bosom, and 
was horror stricken to find the parchment that con- 
firmed to the beloved of his heart the price of his blood, 
and urged to madness at her detestable perfidity he 
plunged his skein into her bosom, and she expired with 
a single groan. 


This celebrated freebooter was endued with great 
swiftness. In one of his southern excursions, being 
detached from his band and alone,he fell in witha 
party of horse troops, and was pursued many miles. 
He ran towards Gortmore cave, and the troopers 
pressing close upon him ashe reached the fearful cliffs. 
that overhang the broad Black water, he bounded at 
a spring from a rock to the opposite bank; his pur- 
suers durst not follow him. A woman who witnessed 
this extraordinary feat, exclaimed, in the Irish tongue, 
—“ How great is thy leap, O! man of wonder ;” and 
he quaintly replied---“It is trifling, compared with 
the length of the run.” 

Being seized with a violent fever in a wild district to 
the west of Mill-street, he was betrayed by his nurse 
tender.---O’ Keefe was yet unable to quit his bed, when 
the hovel to which he was confined, was surrounde 
by armed men:---he was wrapped in his blanket and 
laid upon a cart, to which he was fastened down by 
strong ropes. ‘The soldiers concluded he was cying, 
and were theless watchful of their prisoner.---Upon 
reaching Mallow he cut the cords that held him down 
with the sword which lay close to his side during his 
illpess, and which the soldiers had not perceived as 
they bore him from the bed. His sudden rush from 
the cart and the bright flashing of his steel, fil'ed them 
with astonishment ; and in the moment of their reso- 
lution and dismay he effected his escape. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 








WIT AND SENTIMENT 
Taénes to a patriotic woman not over clean in her 
person, 

You love your country mother earth; 
Of this I cannot doubt you. 
The soil is rich ; but, from your birth, 
Why carry it about you? 
—_—»_———_. 


A SIMILE BORNE OUT. 


Hume likened himself to a goose— 
Of some similarity boasted, 
The goose, like himself was of use, 
And he, like the goose has been roasted. 


The Queen, in politics we’re told, 
Will soon each loyal bosom thrill; 
She has some aia of making bold, 
To give the public a new Bill. 
a 
A Simile.—An old lady,not very remarkable for 
the clearne.s of her ideas, describing a tine Summer 
evening, said: “It was a beautiful bright night—the 
moon made every thing as light as a feather !” 
a 


In a certain village lived a very honest farmer, who, 
having a number of men hoeing in his field, went to 
see how his work went on. Finding one of them 
sitting still, he reproved him for idleness. ‘The man an- 
swered, “ I thirst for the spirit.” “ Grog, you mean, 
I suppose,”’ says the farmer; “but if the bible teaches 
you to thirst after the spirit, it says also, Hoe! every 
one that thirsteth.’” 


—— 

PopPinG THE QuEstion.—A young school Miss who 
had been taught that two negatives were equivalent to 
an affirmative, on being asked by a suitor for her con- 
sent to marry him, replied “ No, no.” The swan 
looked astonished and bewildered—she referred him 
to Murray, when, for the first time, he learned that 
“no, no” meant yes. 


a ey 

Tax on Bacnetors.—A lady having remarked in 

company that she thought there should be a tax on 

the single state—* Yes, madam,” replied Colonel 

who was present,—-and was a most notable specimen 

of uncompromising old bachelor,—“as on all ether 
luxuries,” 





a 
Coucuine at A Marx.—T'wo young girls, speaking 
of the sad effects of the whooping cough, of which 
both were but recently recovered, one said how “her 
whole frame was affected, end that the blond ran out 
of her eyes and ears at the same time.” ‘“ That,” ob. 
served the other “was nothing to what I felt, for 7 
coughed one of my shoulders out of joint.” 
ereieieillliaalinmmabaciion 


“What a capital fellow you’d make to pick cher- 
ries !” said a wag to a man whose proboscis was shap- 
ed something like a parrot’s bill. “ Why so?” said 
the other. “ Because you cou'd hook your nose on a 
limb, and pick with both hand$!".--Dedham Patriot. 

—— 

Docrors’ Commons.—A countryman going into the 
office of the Commons where the wills are kept, and 
gazing on the huge volumes on the shelves, asked if 
these were all bibles! “No, Sir,” answered one of 
the clerks, “ they are tesfaments.” 


ce a a 

_ Tne Porr.—An English ambassador on his return 
trom Rome, was asked by Queen Caroline, wife of 
George II., why he had not attempted to convert the’ 
Pope ; and his answer was just as it ought to be: 
‘ Because, may it please your Majesty, I had nothing 
better to offer his Holiness than that which he now 
possesses.” 
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Merapnysics.—A Scotch blacksmith gave the fol- 
lowing definition of metaphysics—* Twa foulk dispu- 
ten thegether, he that’s listenin disna ken what he 
that’s speakin about mieans; and he that’s speaking 
disna ken what he means himse!—that’s inetaphisics.” 

This is like the Dutch justice’s opinion-- 


979 


“ Mynheer, vat tink you of dis ’ere case ? 
“Vy, Mynheer, I tinks as you tink.” 
“T tink so too.” 
“ You charge me 50 sequins,” said a Venetian No- 
bleman to a sculptor “ for a bust that cost you only 10 
days’ labour.” “ You forget,” replied the artis:, “ that 
; have been 30 years learning to make that bust in 10 
ays. 





~~ 

How to Cure a Covcu.—* Well, Mrs. Lanagan, 
did you put the blister on your chest, as you promised, 
and did it rise?” “ Why, then, mistress dear, the niver 
a chest 1 had to put it on, but sure I have a little bit 
of a box, and I put it on that, but sorra a rise it rose ; 
and if you don’t believe me come and see, for its stick- 
ing there still 1’m thinking. 


a ae 

Foop ror Reriection.—A clergyman in an inlard 
county lately concluded his sermon with the follow- 
ing words :—“ Brethren, next Friday is my tithe day, 
and those who bring their tithes, which are due to me, 
shall be rewarded with a good dinner, but those who 
do not, may depend that on Saturday they will dine on 
a lawyer’s letter.” 


ne 
Truiy OricinaL.—A few days since a lady stepped 
into a shoe store, and asked for her bill—which being 
presented, a'pair ot “Boy’s Shoes” was charged whicli 
she did net understand. “ Those were worn out by 
my Boy, in going for your bill, ma’am.”—‘Please 
give credit,” says the lady, “for one pair of Girl's 
Shoes worn out in running after them.”—* Tis done, 
ma’am,” was the reply, and thus a long running ac- 
count was settled. 


————$_g>—__—_—- 

It was a custom of the Chaldeans, as soon as their 
daughters were marriageable, to put them up at aue- 
tion, and the price obtained for the more beautiful, 
was assigned as a dowery for the more homely ; thus 
all the young women are disposed of in marriage— 
the beautiful for their charms, the homely for their 
wealth. 

—_—_—g-—_—— 

Boastinc.—A man boasting of his honesty, is gen- 
erally a rogue—of his courage, generally a coward— 
of his riches, generally not wealthy —of his democracy, 
generally an aristocrat—of his intimacy with great 
men, generally despised by those who may chance to 
know him—of his wit, popularity, and high standing, 
always a fool. 

———— 

Sooty Wit.—A chimney-sweep was examined as 
a witness ina cause before Lord Ellenborongh, who 
asked him why he did not wash and dress himself 
when be came into a court of justice. “ Dress my- 
self, my lord?” said the sweep, ‘I am dressed as 
much as your lordship.” “ How is that?” said the 
Judge. “ Why, my Lord,” replied the witness, “you 
are in your working clothes, and so am J.” 

ey 

AnrcpoTEe.—During the late co'd weather, one of 
the gent'emen ot Boston, who was engaged in visiting 
the poor, and supplying their wants, entered one of 
the cellars in Broad street. In one corner of the 
room there was an old straw bed, in which was a little 
boy, whom the mother was covering with some raga, 
on the top of which she placed an old door. “Mother,” 
said the boy, “ how do poor folks make out this 
weather, who have no doors to lay on their ber 
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A Juventte Danpy.—The Claremont Eagle tells 
the following excellent anecdote : : 

“A young buck, whose beard was as stiff as the 
down upon a peach, after rising from a barber’s chair 
said, “ How much better a man feels when he is shav- 
ed, Mr. Leatherstrap? you’ve had a tough job of it 
with my crab orchard beard, you’ve left a little feath. 
ery stuff here vet--I suppose you’ll ask no more than 
common tolks—what’s to pay?” “Ch! nothing sir! 
I alwaysesteem it a favor, when I can have the privi- 
lege of strapping my razor on @ smooth piece of calf 
skin, 


a 
Quick Matrcu.—‘ Says I, Sukey?” and I wink- 
ed. Says she, “ Why, John!” “But,” says I, “I 
don’t mean something, Sukey.” “The deuce, John, 
you don’t! what do you mean.” “ [ mean to ask if 
you will have me. There, dang it, it’s all out at last.” 
“ Have you? yes, John, and be glad too,” says Sukey: 
and so we started off and had the knot tied about the 
quickest, and if I didn’t feel kinder funny, then I hope 
I may be shot.— Yankee. 


a 

Wir or TaLLeyranp.—Champfort has somewhere 
related the toltowing bon-mot of this celebrated man. 
In conversation, one evening, Ruther said, “1 know 
not why I am called a wicked man, for I never in the 
whole course of my life, committed but one act of 
wickeduess.” ‘Talieyrand, who had not previously 
taken any part in the conversation, immediately ex- 
claimed, with his sonorous voice and significant man- 
ner, “But when will this act be at an end?” 

——_<———-—— 

An Irisu Barser.—Not very long ago, £ had oc- 
casion to undergo the tonsorial operation in Ireland. 
I was ushered into a handsome apartment, furnished 
with mirrors of all dimensions. A {ine muscular man, 
whose crop of hair and whiskers bore evidence of ex- 
cellent culture, presented me with a chair. Isat down, 
and he had searcely drawn his comb through my 
somewhat wiry wig, and he began to remark, in a fine 
rich brogue, on the quality of my hair. “ Beautiful, 
thick, strong hair dhis of yourssur. It'll wear well, 
[llingage. Faith, sur, dhere must be some good staff 
inside to send out such fruit as dhis.” 

As I conceived that there was something equivocal 
about the remark, I held my peace, But my gentle- 
man had now commenced operations in good earnest; 
and, judging by sundry contortions of my features, 
that the twitchings of his comb and scissors were not 
over agreeable, he was in duty bound to enlist my at- 
tention to something else. “ Did you ever study phrin- 
ology, sur.” “ No.” 

“Well, then, it’s yourself dhat eught, for you’ve a 
beautiful hid, intirely. ‘Troth, sur, L niver saw such a 
hid in me lite. Whew! Why, here are all the organs 
as large as life, sur. Benevolence, combativeness, 
veneration, conscientiousness, locality, individuality, 
time, secretiveness, and caution, all of them of a most 
thundering size; and marvelousness, self esteem, phi- 
lo-progenitiveness, and destructiveness well diviloped. 
Docthur Spurzhum would have given a thousand 
pounds to see such a hid. All the divilopments are 
grand, sur.” 

I could not he!p laughing at this enthusiastic sally. 
“If all the developments are so prodigious,” 1 re. 
marked, “you must allow that the bad propensities 
are as prominent as the good ones.” 

“Och! by no manner of manes, sur. Sure you 
ean’t think i mint any but the good ones? Havn’r I 
the hid before me, with its beautiful bumps? I should 
think, sur, yer hid must be twinty-six inches round 
from philo-progentiveness over the two supercilious 
ridges.” 

**Why you discourse quite scientifically.” 
“Sure its meself dhat ought to know how to do 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


that same. Wasn’t I intended to be a surgeon ayothe 
cary? But I could not afford to go through the forms 
for a diploma from dhe college.” 
_ “Oh, oh! so as you could not qualify yourself for 
full professional practice, you have taken to one ot 
the minor branches. You are aware that the College 
of Surgeons sprung from the College of Barbers.” — 
“ Exactly so, sur. Faith, sur, you ought to wear 
yer hair so ;—off yer forrhid,sur. You've gota beau. 
tiful forrhid, sur.” 
_“ You are determined,” quoth I, as he finished his 
Job by passing the brush over my coat, “ to set me on 
good terms with myself.” 
“ Faith, sur, you may take yer oath that I’ve tould 
you nothing but the naked thruth. Vd scorn it, sur.” 


” 


_ or 

Anecvote.—In the days of the revolution there was 
an old lady who occasionally “ entertained man and 
beast,” remarkable for her unfeeling covetousness:— 
One day a weary and famished soldier called at her 
house and asked for refreshment—his appearance in- 
dicated extreme poverty—-the old Jady thought his 
means not adequate to remunerate her for a very am- 
ple repast, so she placed before him a dish of bones 
which looked as though they had been pretty faith- 
tully picked before, and left her son to settle with the 
soldier, when he had finished their second examina 
tion. ‘The boy, pitying the traveller, and willing to 
give his parent a reproof for her parsimony, tola his 
guest, upon his,rising from the table that he was wel- 
come to what he had eaten, and made him a present 
into the bargain. In a short time the mother return- 
ed, when her son inquired, “‘ Mother, how much was 
it worth to pick those old bones?” “A shilling my 
dear,” said she, expecting to receive the money. “Tf 
thought so,” replied the boy, “and I gave the old sol. 
dier a shilling for doing it.” 


a 

Anecvorr.—Judge F——, of Vermont, was elevat- 
ed from the plough to the bench. He was more re- 
markable for a kind of fictitious dignity, than for any 
clear conceptions of the beauties of Coke and Black- 
stone. ‘Fhe first ease which came before His Honor 
was rather an intricate one, and the testimony quite 
dubious on both sides. On rising to give his charge, 
the learned Judge, after swelling himself up something 
after the frog in the fable, commenced thus-—“ Gentle- 
men of the Jury: ‘Things of a dountful nature are— 
are—-very uncertain!” Were was a dead halt. To 
use acommon simile, ‘his pond had run out.” 

WIT. 

An old gentleman fell in love with a young lady of 
the name of Page. In a@ ball-room the young lady 
dropped her glove, he instantly took it up and present 
ing it to her, said— 

If from glove you take the letter G,— 

‘I'hen glove makes love which I devote to thee. 

SHE ANSWERED. 

And if from Page you take the letter P, 

Then Page makes age, and that wont do for me. 

aba 


Scene in a School Room.—“ What studies do you 
intend to pursne?” said an erudite pedagogue one day, 
as a Johnny Raw entered his school room. “ Why 
I shall study read, I ’spose wouldn’t ye!” “Yes, 
but you will not want to read all the time; are you ac- 
quainted with figures?” “It’s a pity if I aint, when 
I’ve cyphered clean through adeption.” “ Adoption! 
what rule is that?” said the master. “ Why its the 
double rule of two; you know that twice two is four 
and according to adoption, twice four is two.’ “You 
may take your seat, sir,” said the master. “And you 
may take your'n too,” said the pupil, “ for it’s a poor 
rule that won't work both ways.’—Norfolk Adver- 
tizer. 
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The following pretty song, composed by Thomas 
Black, Esq. and set to music by Mr. Bianchi Taylor, 
is now all the rage in London. 


THE MARINER’S LIFE, 


Ou! the mariner’s life is the life for me, 
Floating along on the changeful sa ; 

When storms are raging, and winds are high, 
Then from billow to billow we quickly fly. 


And when allis still on the ocean’s breast, 
We lay to sleep while the billows rest, 
And dream not of perils or dangers past, 
‘On the raging sea mid the stormy blast. 


And tho’ far away weare doomed to roam 
From all that we love in our distant home, 
Yet we whisper to every passing wind, 

A prayer tor those we have left behind. 


And when our perils and dangers are o’er, 

At last w¢ tread on our native shore : 

Our gratetul thanks shall ascend on high, 

Till lite’s voyage is o’er, and then happy die. 
enna ieiatatiniias 


MY COAT. 
Imitated from Beranger. 


Though hardly worth one paltry groat, 
Thou’rt dear to me, my poor old cvat; 
For full ten years my friend thou’st been, 
For full ten years I’ve brushed thee clean ; 
And now like me thou’rt old and wan, 
With both the glow of youth is gone; 
But worn and shabby as thou art, 
Thou and thy owner shall not part, 

Poor Coat! 


I’ve not forgot the birth-day eve, 
When first pba: thy glossy sleeve ; 
When jovial triends in stoups of wine, 
Drank joy and luck to me and mine, 
Our indigence let some despise, 
We’re dear as ever in their eyes, 
And for their sakes, old as thou art, 
Thou and thy owner shall not part, 
Poor Coat! 


One evening, I remember yet, 
1 romping feigned to fly Lisette ; 
She strove her lover to retain, 
And thy peor skirt was rent in twain. 
Poor girl she did her best endeavor ; 
And patched thee up as well as ever 
For her sweet sake, old as thou art, 
Thou and thou owner shall not part, 

; Poor Coat! 
Never, my coat, hast thoy been found, 
Bending thy shoulders to the ground, 
From any humbug “ Lord” or “ Grace,” 
‘To beg a pension, star, or place. 
Wild forest flowers—no Monarch’s dole— 
Adorn thy modest button hole ; 
Af but for that, old as thou art, 
Thou and thy owner shall not part, 

Poor Coat! 


Poor tho’ we be, my goad old friend, 
No gold shall bribe our backs to bend ; 
Honest, amid temptations past, 
We will be honest to the last, 
for more I prize thy virtuous rags, 
Than all the lace a courtier brags ; 
And while I live and have a heart, 
Thou and thy owner shall not part, 
Poor Coat! 





A LECTURE ON JEWELS: 


Tom Potts, a thirsty cobbler, at the Boar, 
Had drunk one day, ’ull they would trust no more ; 
And wending homeward chanced awhile to stop 
At the gay window of a goldsmith’s shop. 
His hat hung o’er his brow in moody slouch, 
Ove hand was thrust into his empty pouch, 
And one into his breast.—He stood there thinking 
Upon the different modes and joys ot drinking. 
“ Ah, ha!’ at last, said he, “now that’s your sort! 
This purple stone is like to good old port, 
Full rich and warm ; and that one, yellow pale, 
Is just the color of your amber ale. 
Delicious stuff!—and you, of deeper yellow, 
Is old Jamaica rum, so strong and mellow. 
Are not these diamonds? zooks, as clear and bright 
As drops of purest gin, they glad the sight; _ 
And, that green stone, of hue so bright and fine, 
What is it like ?—this plaguy head of mine! 
What do we drink that’s green ? Now let me think ; 
Green :—let me see !—whai is it green we drink ?” 
“ Ah, Tom,” replied a voice which well he knew, 
“Those gems are like some other things in hue. 
That ruby stone is hke the drunkard’s nose, 
The yellow one is like his sallow cheek, 
The purple bruises and black eyes bespeak. 
Those crystal drops are like his poor wile’s tears, 
When she beholds hin drunk, his curses hears, 
And thinks how changed he is, how lost, how mean 
And, Tom, that other stone, so brightly green, 
Is—like the grass, that round thine own shop door, 
Begins to grow, since thou wilt work no more.” 
Tom heard his wife’s rebuke, but ne’er replied, 
She ne’er rebuked before, but she had sighed, 
Had wept in secret,—now her time ste chose, 
Nor chose it ill. Next morning Tom arose, 
Kept at his work, nor e’er went near the Boar, 
Thus steady, he grew rich; paid off his score; 
Nor ever lectured upon jewels more. 

a os 


Orieinat AnEcpote.— A certain German, who had 
but a slight acquaintance with the English language, 
was once invited to take tea with a married eo and 
her youngersister. Having observed previously when 
in company, that he was at a loss in pronouncing the 
word mistake, which in his dialect approached rather 
nearly to mush-stick, he examined a dictionary con- 
taining many provincial definitions, and found mistake, 
‘to get the wrong sow by the ear.’ He accordingly 
took tea and while sipping a cup of it, he cast a very 
knowing look towards the sister and said “I tink de 
American ladies are not so vont of coffee as de Yer- 
mun ladies ish Miss Mary.” At this, the young lady 
looked at her sister and said, “my sister’s name is 
Mary, mine is Jane.” “ Ah!” said the German, “ ah! 
pardon, I hat de vrong sow on de ear.” 

et ee 

Tue Bearv.—lIt is said that the beard, when left 
to itself, grows into a shape inducing a supposition 
that nature intended it as a peculiar protection for the 
health, parting in the middle, and just covering the 
lungs. 

‘iniinibaililiaideitle 

Many people so laud early rising as would lead one 
to suppose that sleep was one of those lazy, sluggish 
and bad practices, that the sooner the custom was 
abolished the better. Sleep is as necessary to man 
as food, and some do with one third the food that 
others absolutely require; so five hours sleep is neces- 
sary for one while another requires seven or eight 
hours. Some men cannot by any possibility sleep more 
than four or five hours, in 24; and therefore, true to 
the inherent selfishness of human nature, they abuse 
all who sleep longer. No man should be taunted tor 
sleeping eight hours if he can. 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


ITALY—BY T. S. FAY. 


My glances at Itaiian character must be received 
with allowances, as mere casual impressions which 
might be changed by longer residence, or more exten- 
sive experience. I have said that the people appear to 
me dishonest. I have certainly never before been cast 
among such voracious burgain makers, such greedy 
beggars and unconceivable cheats. The unlucky 
traveller feels the full concentration of their combined 
efforts—Regarding him as a kind ot legal prey, ey 
flock down upon him with the avidity of vultures, al- 
though with the assumed gentleness of doves. ‘The 
renown of Italy annually swarms her towns and 
roads with strangers, who call forth all the cupidity 
and meanness of a people naturaliy cunning and in- 
genious, and driven by poverty and oppression to a 
miserable state of life and morals, without knowledge 
to regulate them. They are full of germs oftalent and 
kindness, and when enlightened and good, are ainia- 
ble, generous and delightful people. But these charac- 
ters are exceptions, and the mass disgust you with 
broad indecency, and cheat you in every trifle and at 
every step; and not unfrequently offer examples of 
wickedness and audacious profligacy, the thought of 
which makes the blood boil in the veins, and yet for 
which they tell us there is no redress. Out of ‘Tuscany 
ihe slanderer, the seducer, and the assassin, stalk 
iearless of law, which concentrates its silent energies 
against liberal thinkers, suspected patrio's, incautious 
strangers, and plotters against government. Priests 
and soldiers sit like the nightmare on the land, and all 
the wise and virtuous among the Italians mourn over 
the dreadful debasement of their country. I have seen 
tears in the eyes of a silver-headed man, and that man 
a priest, while acknowledging the wretchedness of 
“voor ltaly.” The authorities not only often repress 
virtues, but encourage vices. Knowledge, thought 
and industry are locked in certain channels; all the 
excesses of extravagance flow from the duke down- 
ward, and their ever-recurring holidays sink them yet 
deeper in poverty, laziness, sloth, and their consequent 
evils ; thus investing idleness with the propriety of law 
and the society of religion. There is no press, and the 
grossest impositions pass believed by most and un- 
questioned by all. Credulity upon the subject of an- 
nual miracles is itself almost a miracle ; and if we may 
eredit the reverend narrators of these wonders to the 
gaping multitude, the saints toil more laboriously than 
the men. No profit is too unimportant for the peop'e 
10 extort, and no invention too mean and complicated 
ior them to contrive, with the hope of gain from the 
devoted forestiere (stranger.) "Je must distrust them 
in all they say, in all they do, in all they give. ‘They 
cheat in the price, in the change, in the quantity, in the 
quality; he wi'l pay twice or five times as much for 
an article as they dare charge one of their own conn. 
trymen, and yet I never met more eivility. It is enri- 
vus.to remark what a system and science cheating 
has become in Italy, and how from its universality i 
has almost lost its odium. 

“Sir,” said a French gentleman the other day to a 
shopkeeper, “you made me pay four piastres for this 
article, and you gave it to that person for t200.” 

“And if I choose to give it to him tor-nothing,” 
was the reply, “ what business is it of yours?” - 

_ At the theatre a friend of mine applied for a season 
ticket. ‘fhe boxkeeeper informed him the usual price, 
but added, “you are a stranger and you must pay 
nore. 

1 heard a pretty and agreeable Italian woman sound- 
ly rate the master of an inn for an extortionate bill. 

“ You must be crazy,” she said ; “I know the price 
of things here as well as yourself, I am no stranger.” 


Their voracity for money has no limit, either way; 








NOTES OF A TRAVELLER—THOUGHTS, SCRAPS, GATHERINGS. 


they grasp with equal energy for the smallest and 
largest sum. 

“Ah,” said a man who had detained a quattrino, 
(the fifth of a cent,) from the change of a customer, 
who left it rather than wait, “ Ah, there goes a fool, 
He despises the quattrino. Blockhead! He does 
not reflect that the quattrino is the monarch of 
coins. Take it from a million, it will be a million 
no longer.” An Italian version of one of Poor Rich- 
ard’s maxims, to which the oppressed dwellers beneath 
this beautitul sky are forced to give a rather liberal 
construction. 

The spint of traud pervades of all the minute detailg 
of life, and extends to classes of society where the un- 
suspecting stranger never dreams of its existence. It 
rises from the porters, shopkeepers and vetturini, to 
the owners of houses and masters of hotels, and runs 
through the various forms of extortion, incorrect in- 
formation, pilfering, and not untrequently takes a yet 
mere bo'd and alarming rang2, carrying distrust into 
the bosom of families,and reaching even the highest 
arrangements and dearest relations of life. 


<a 
“rom the Portland Evening Journal. 
THOUGH TS—SCRAPS—GATHERINGS. 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing,” says Pope. 
This isdeplorably true sometimes—but not always.— 
The greatest of all Jackasses is he who has learned 
just enough to know how to make a fool of himself, 
without the sense to know what a foo! he is. Such 
an animal is ever braying and ever blundering. A 
man who knows nothing at all is better off than he, 

Dignity is very good in its proper place. Nature 
commonly gives the man of real dignity an instinct, 
as it were, of the proper time to put on. But a little 
man aping the natural dignity of a great man, trans- 
forming trifles into matters of Sitate—deliberating on 
pickerel, for example, with as much majesty as upon 
the rise and the fall of empires,—crying ore retunda, 
for a glass of water, in the mock heroic, as if he were 
Garrick in King Lear,—what more ridiculous! I knew 
a man who never addressed “ Mr. Speaker,”’ without 
trilling the “s-i-r,” arms aloft and the right leg a- 
swinging. 

Why do women love bad men better thaa good 
men? They do,—and nevertheless they have better 
hearts and purer feelings than men have. Women 
ever have a great ambition to reform rakes. First, 
they pity vice, and at last, in endeavoring to reform 11, 
they love it, or rather the embedied representation of 
it; just as they love their children, whether well-ta- 
vored or ill-favored, whether little dirty d—s, or sweet 
angels. Henry the Eighth had six (?) wives,—angels 
too some of them, and monster he,—and known to 
be such! How Josephine loved Bonaparte! Mirabeau 
with a face as ugly as sin, was the greatest and most 
successful gallant of his day. 

Women are greater aristocrats than men ever are. 
—No woman can break through their magic circle ot 
society, unless a husband takes her into it. If astray 
fair one froma strange flock comes near another flock 
to which she does not belong, what a bustling there 
is! what a stiffness, a formality that shivers une all 
over! Men always give the hand, and the “how d’ye 
do,” and the “glad to see you.” The reason is, that 
women ure honest in such matters with each other, 
and men play the hypocrite. 

The first kiss from a first lover always costs a Wo- 
man a tear; but that over,and they come of course. 
—One might make an eloquent story of the many 
feelings that agitate the female bosom in such a mo- 
ment. 

Men se!dom or never trust men with their gécrets, 
and their ambitious projects—but they will trust a wo- 
man with almost any thing. Hence successtul diplo- 
matists almost always work with the softer sex. An 








REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE WAR-—NEVER SAY YOU CANNOT. 


:dea connected with this, is suggested why a celebrat- 
ed personages in this country keeps in a state of sin- 
gleness. 

Considerable isa famous word with the genuine 
Yankees. Every thing is considerable. “Is it cold 
to day ?”’ “Yes, pretty considerable”—and so on from 
“ considerable sloshy going” to “considerable clever” 
and “considerable cute.” If you are a “true Yankee” 
look out when that word considerable is popping into 
your mouth. 

Any body can talk common sense, but few can talk 
nonsense well. ‘This may strike a reader as a singu- 
lar remark, but let us examine it. Cen:mon-sense con- 
versation On common-sense matters is the gift of eve- 
ry body, with any intellect at all—of any man not an 
idiot or not insane. Every body is ever talking com- 
mon sense, and so it becomes familiar, just as every 
body can talk of religion and of politics, who can 
talk of nothing else. But skilful, graceful, elegant 
nonsense demands education, wit, wisdom. How tew 
ean trifle gracefully! 

If I werea preacher, I would say more than many 
of them do, of the use and necessity of religion in 
the world even for worldly use. How necessary re- 
ligion is for a State! If 1 were an infidel, [ would 
lock the foul secret in my own bosom. Religion pu- 
rifies the feelings and temper of a man,and lifts him 





far above ordinary mortals in all his conceptions. | 


William Wirt always appeared more than mortal, 
though I do believe the world overrate his talents,— 
and for this reason, that they so much love the purity 
of the man. Religion is every thing to a woman. 
Nothing is more disgusting than a syllable of disre- 
spect uttered against institutions, which are the stay 
and staff of women. A woman never appears so 
lovely as when she is at her prayers. A mother’s word, 
a mother’s prayers have more sway over the son, than 
all the homilies of the pulpit. ‘I'he simplest phrases 
rae her will draw a tear that no eloquence can bring 
orth. 

In the North they think an orator mad, who islive- 
ly, enthusiastic, energetic, daring. In the South, this 
is eloquence; and there, northern eloquence freezes 
and chills. A ridiculous idea was that of the south- 
erner, who could not listen to Daniel Webster, because 
he was so stupid,—and just as ridiculous that of him, 
who calls Mc Duffie crazy because he raves and thumps 
a little at times. #'st mobusin rebus, &c. ‘The medi- 
um is the best school. 

A laugh—a roar, does one good now and then, let 
the puritans say what they may. It is like letting off 
steam from a high pressure Mississippi steamboat. 
Laugh and be fat, is a kind of proverb. Cassius, I 
ai quite sure, never laughed. Fat men always laugh, 
and no one can become fat, who don’t laugh. 

I can always tell a man who will live to be a good 
old age, unless an epidemic carries him off the stage. 
He is easy, quiet, takes the world as it goes,—if dis- 
appointed, cheertully begins again, and keeps an es- 
saying.—Such men don’t die in the strict sense of the 
world.—T hey wear out as a piece of machinery does, 
—and then their race is over. Whata superb book 
isthat of Cicero de Senectute! Every old man ought 
10 read it once a week. 

——= 


REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE WAR. 





“Our country owes a debt of gratitude : 
I hope she’ll pay it.” 


It is now about twenty years since I first met with 
Thornton in service ; he was then a handsome young 
rifle officer, very much and deservedly esteemed. In 
1812, when addition was made to the United States’ 
army, young Thornton received promotion in the 
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regiment of light artillery. In the spring of 1814, 
General Wilkinson was withdrawn, and Major Gene- 
ral Izard placed in command ofthis division of the 
army. Head quarters were at Plattsburg, New York ; 
the general hospital and a brigadier’s command at 
Burlington; Vermont; the navy yard near Vergennes, 
at the mouth of Otto river, about 21 miles up the lake 
from Burlington. ‘This place was open, and (except 
a small command posted there to guard the naval 
stores, &c.) unprotected. The armed vessels for the 
lake service were on the stocks, under the hands ot 
ship carpenters. When the enemy’s fleet appeared on 
the lake, our unarmed crait fled, like sheep from the 
wolf. We were unprepared to meet them on the 
lake; the enemy’s fleet was seen from Burlington, 
standing up the lake; I think General Macomb then 
commanded at Burlington, and quickly penetrated the 
intentions and views of our enterprising foe. They ex- 
pected to capture all our stores, and destroy our 
vessels building at Otto river, and thereby to cripple 
our movements and frustrate our designs, at least for 
one whole campaign. It is almost impossible to cal- 
culate the extent of injury our cause and country 
would have sustained. 

It was about sun set when Captain Thornton was 
ordered to proceed trom Burlington, with his com- 
pany, to the navy yard, there to protect the stores and 
vessels atevery hazard. Away drove this little band, 
with all the speed their horses could make with four 
pieces of light artillery. Fortunately the wind was 
light, and the enemy’s vessels obliged to beat up the 
lake. Capt. Thornton arrived in the night; and by 
great exertions, when the morning dawned, had con- 
structed a hasty battery, assisted in part with cord 
wood and some ship timbers—erected his furnace for 
heating shot—and masked his works with hemlock, 
pine, and other evergreen bushes—so as to conceal 
his preparations and his force from the enemy’s view. 

At day-light the enemy’s fleet stood in for the navy 
yard. ‘They hoped to make an easy prey of our naval 
stores: to burn our vessels, and then to sail, probably, 
the masters of Lake Champlain. Capt. Thornton 
viewed the approach of this superior force, and with 
his battle,band behind their temporary defences, every 
man at his post, stood ready for action, prepared, with 
their gallant young Captain, to sacrifice lite rather 
than yield up a matter of such immense importance to 
our country. The command was one olf great re- 
sponsibility, and Thornton {felt it to his heart’s cre. 
When the enemy had neared to a proper point. Cap- 
tain Thornton opened his little battery, and so well 
were his pieces served that in the first moment ot 
surprise the enemy were brought to a halt and the 
British tars ordered to prepare for action; some con- 
fusion appeared, and some random shots were re- 
turned. But the enemy finding they were receiving 
hot shot from pieces so well served, and fearing the 
loss of someof their vessels, or perhaps the whole 
fleet, they moved beyoud the reach of ‘Thornton’s 
light pieces, and then stood down the lake. 


Sa rs 


Never say you Cannot.—There never was an in- 
stance of a man of shrinking disposition having ac- 
complished great things. Drones of stupid beings who 
will not, or possibly cannot exert themselves, may be 
got along with; but a person who is forever tinkering 
about something, and will be constantly delving at 
this, that and the other with desperate industry, and 
yet flincing when he arrives at some difficulty he can- 
not see through, such an one we desire to have no ac. 
quaintance with; give us the man who, having made 
up his mind to arrive at a given point, dauntlessly 
pushes on through every obstacle. Resolution is the 
talisman that forces the flood gate of wealth, and un. 
ravels the mystery of getting rich. 
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ind after her came jolly June, array’d 

All in green leaves, as he a player were ; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as play’d, 

‘That by his plough-irons mote right well appeare. 
Upon a crab he rode, that him did bare 

With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pase, 
And backward-yode, as bargemen wont to fare 

Bending their force contrary to their face; 

Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest 

grace. Spenser. 

This is the sixth month ot the year. According to 
an old author “ unto June the Saxons gave the name 
of Weyd-monat, because their beasts did then weyed 
in the meddowes, that is to say, goe to feed there, and 
hereof a meadow is also in the Tutonicke called a 
weyd, and of weyd we yet retaine our word wade, 
which we undersiand of going through watrie places, 
such as medowes are wout to be.” 

Mr. Leigh Hunt observes, in his “ Months,” that 
“the name of June, and indeed that of May, gave 
rise to various etymologies; but the most probable one 
derives it from Juno, in honour of whom a festival 
was celebrated at the beginning of the month.” He 
says, “it is now complete summer :— 

‘Summer is yeomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new.’” 

“Thus sings the oldest English song extant, in a 
measure which is its own music. 
the air, however, is still mild, and in our climate some- 
tumes too chilly; but when the season is fine, this is, 
perhaps, the most delightful month of the year. The 
hopes ol spring are realized, yet the enjoyment is but 
cummenced : we have al] summer before us; the cuc- 
koo’s two notes are now at what may be called their 
ripest,—deep and loud ; so is the hum of the bee; little 
clouds lie in lumps of silver about the sky, and some- 
times fall to complete the growth of the herbage; yet 
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we may now lie down on the grass, or the flowering 
banks, to read or write; the grass-hoppers click about 
us in the warming verdure; and the fields and hedges 
are in full blossom with the clover, the still more ex- 
quisite bean, the pen, the blue and yellow nightshade, 
the fox.glove, the mallow, white brioney, wild honey- 
suckle, and the flower of the hip or wild rose, which 
blushes through ali the gradations of delicate red and 
white. The leaves of the hip, especiaily the young 
ones, are as beauti‘ul as those of any garden rose. 
‘Towards evening, the bat and owl venture forth, flit- 
tering through the glimmering quiet; and at night, 
the moon looks silveriest, the sky at once darkest and 
clearest; and when the nightingale, as well as the 
other birds have done singing, you may hear the un- 
dried brooks of the spring running and panting 
through their leafy channels. ‘It ceased,’ says the 
poet, speaking of asound of heavenly voices about a 
ship,— 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like ot a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. Coleridge. 


There is a greater accession of flowers, in this 
month than inany other. In addition to those of the 
las', the garden sparkles with marygolds, golden-road, 
larkspur, sun-flowers, amarynthis, (which Milton in- 
termingles with sun-beams for his angel’s hair,) lupins, 
carnations, Chinese pinks, holyhocks, ladies’ slipper, 
annual stocks, campanulas, or little bells, martagons. 
periwinkles, wall-flower, snap-dragon, orchis, nastur- 
tium, apocynum, chrysanthemum, corrflower, gladi- 
ous, and convolvulus, 

a 

Bintr.—The leaves of the Bible are the leaves of the 
tree of life, as well asthe tree of knowledge; they 
strengthen as well as enlighten, and have not only 4 
commanding but an assisting office. 
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Book or Natrure.—Number 11, of the second vol- 
ume of this work, was published last week. It con- 
tains representations of several varieties of the Squir- 
rel, eight specimens of water birds, including the 
Goosander and Patogonian Penguin, six varieties of 
the ‘brush, as well as engravings ot Flying-fish, Star- 
gazers, and other anomalies in the animal world. This 
number also contains two plates of Conchology, one 
of vegetable Anatomy,and one of Vermes. Letter 
press descriptions are appended to each plate. Ano- 
ther number will complete the work. 








—>——_— 

Answer To “Srx Monrus 1n a Convent.”—We 
have becn politely favored, by Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
221 Chesnut street-—where the work may be obtained 
—with a copy of the Answer of the Lady Superior, to 
Miss Reed’s little book entitled “Six Months in a 
Convent.” We have read it with much attention, and 
it we could make up our mind to believe that the as. 
sertions of the Lady Superior are entitled to more con- 
sideration thai. those ot Miss Recd, we should say, 
without hesitation, that the government of the Ursuline 
Conveut has been greatly abused. Where, however, 
we have only assertion to rebut assertion, and where 
the moral character of the opposing individuals is per- 
sonally unknown, we must, of necessity, take other 
circumstances into consideration before we can turm 
an opinion. 

in this case we do not design to hazard an opinion 
on either side, because by pursuing the subject we may 
be led, unwitungly, into error. ‘The matter is one, 
moreover, upon which the intelligent reader, who 
peruses both publications, will need nu advice. We 
deem it sufficient to remark that the Lady Superior 
denies, in the first place, the statements of Miss Reed in 
gross, and secondly in detail. According to her “ An- 
swer,” there is scarcely a page in Miss Reed’s book 
that does not contain “ falsehoods and manifold ab- 
surdities,” and even the title, “ Siz months in a Con- 
vent,” is declared to be a lie, Miss Reed’s actual resi- 


dence in the Convent be:ng short of that length of 


time. 

The Lady Superior, we think, has been indiscreet in 
the use of certain terms of reproach, abuse and con- 
tumely, in reference to her opponent; and her allusions 
to Miss Reed’s poverty is in bad taste for a lady who 
professes liberal and enlightened views. In this res- 
pect Miss Reed has unquestionably the advantage, as 
the language she employs is invariably decorous and 
chaste. 

A review of both publications, we observe, has been 
published in Boston. It is said to be written by one 
who is entirely unacquainted with the Superior, the 
Nuus, Miss Reed, or the Committee of Publication.— 
We find the following extracts in the Boston ‘Trans. 
cript : 

(Page 74.) “There was no office of adoration to 
the Blessed Virgin. Catholies honor, in a special man- 
ner, the Virgin Mary, as she is the mother ot Christ ; 
but they do not adore her. Adoration they pay to 
hone but God.” In contradiction to this assertion, we 
quote trom the “Catholic Manual,” the authority of 
which, we presume the Superior will not question, 
merely premising, that the meaning of “ adore,” as 
shown by its derivation, is to pray to. 


From the 46th p. of the Catholic Manual printed at 
Baltimore. | 

,A prayer to Implore the Patronage of the Blessed 

irgin Mary.— U holy Mary! my sovereign Queen, 

and most loving Mother, receive me under the blessed 

patronage, &c. this day, and every day, and at the 

tour of my death, 1 recommend to thee my soul and 
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body. I commit to thee all my hopes and comforts, 
all my afflictions and miseries, my life and my death,” 
&c. We ask contidently, are expressions like these 
made use of, only in Aonor of the Blessed Virgin. Do 
they not constitute that which Christ says is due to 
the Supreme Being alone ? 

(Page 142.) “Had such a remark been made, 
(says the Superior) by any one in the community, that 
she hoped there was not another Judas among them, 
it would have been very appropriate.” ‘Then she ad- 
mits a grand point that is at issue, “another Judas” 
among them, who was Mary Francis, alias Miss Ken- 
nedy, and if so, that this woman ran away from the 
Convent, through dislike of the treatment she received 
there, or was s:nt away from it, forif she had expe- 
rienced kind usage, and entire harmony of feeling had 
subsisted between her and the Superior, there would 
not have been the least reason in the world for her 
turning “ Judas.” 

On the !2:h page of the “ Answer,” it is asserted 
that “* Miss Reed did not say she wished to go into the 
school, until she had made sufficient progress to take 
the veil, but asked admittance as a servant, even after 
I proposed, at the third interview, that she should be a 
pupil.’ Now, weask, if these two stories are not in- 
consistent. Dr. Byrne says that she told him “it was 
her wish to become an Ursuline ;’—the Superior on 
the other hand declares, that she requested her most 
earnestly to admit her as a servant, and does not even 
hint that she desired to join the sisterhood. But it 
may be answered, perhaps, Miss Reed did tell one 
story to Dr. Byrne, and another to the Superior, which 
dissimulation corresponds to what some folks say of 
her character. ‘This cannot be believed for a moment. 
We put it to any candid person, whether it is not alto- 
gether incredible, that a young woman, who, with 
tears entreats a Catholic priest to put her in the way 
of taking the veil_—who is so earnest in the matter, 
that she is charged by him with turning Catholic, tor 
ne other purpose than to gain admittance into the 
Convent—is it not incredible that this woman, when 
an interview is ob‘ained for her with the Superior, that 
she may express the wish and have some conversation 
with her on the subject,—should not make the most 
distant allusion,—so far as we can gather from the 
Superior’saccount,—to her inclination to become a re- 
cluse, but should, (O what a fall was there,) “ most 
earnestly sulicit to be employed as a servant, to scrub 
the floor, and to do other laborious work.” 

Again; Miss Reed is described by Mrs. Moffat as 
not knowing hew to read, or write, or sew with tole- 
rable decency, and as having already been out to ser 
vice. We wishto know then, what there wasin Miss 
R’s. situation, that should make the Superior refuse to 
receive her as a servant, but “ propose to admit her 
asa pupil.” Is this her usual habit with all who, 
apply to become her domestics? ‘The Superior knows 
that Miss R. mentioned to her, her strong inclination 
to take the veil, and that she was admitted, in order to 
ascertain whether she was a fit person to join the com- 
munity. 

But we have not concluded the evidence on this 
head. It is known to the pupils, that Miss R. wore 
the dress of a novice, while in the institution, and as- 
sumed it on going there; and if so, she was received 
and she continued in the Convent, as a candidate for 
the veil,—all which is denied by the Superior. 

‘There is yet one part of the proof we have not yet 
brought forward, which is clear and forcible. It is 
this, Dr. Byrne says, that in the letter of Sept. 2d, the 
Superior writes, “ I think it best that Miss Reed should 
make her confession and communion betore she en- 
ters.” We ask you directly, “My Lady Superior,” 
do you think to impose so far on the common sense 
of your readers, as to make them think you required a 
girl—who asked, as you say, only to be your “ ser- 
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vant and to scrub your floor,’ and whom, according 
to your book you admitted in no other capacity than 
that of a pupil—to “make confession and communti- 
on?” The idea is too absurd to be entertained a mo. 
ment. It is customary for those who enter nunneries, 
as novices, to go through these ceremonies,and Miss 
Reed’s being obliged to go through them shows, con- 
clusively, that she went to Mount Benedict as a can- 
didate for the veil. 

We will now proceed to look more narrowly into the 
Institution; bearing in mind the privacy and mystery 
that are observed in regard to it. 

At the trial of John R. Buzzell, one of the Convent 
rioters, Mary Benedict testified, “the nuns kneel to 
receive the Bishop’s benediction.” ‘The Superior 
stated: “they make confessions to the Bishop—I 
make confession to him---it is done once a week.” In 
her Reply, she says, “ We never knelt in the presence 
of the Bishop, except two or three times a year, to 
ask his benediction.” In order to obtain a little in- 
formation concerning the method of confession, we 
looked at the 137th page of the Catholic Manual, used 
by the Catholics in this country, and the very first 
words we saw were,—the penitent, KNEELING down 
at the side of his ghostly father, makes the sign of the 
cross, and asks his blessing: Pray, Father, give me 
your blessing, for I have sinned. ‘Then he says the 
confiteor ; I confess, &c., “and this is the form that 
is always gone througl:.”” So it appears, that every 
time confession is made, the penitent kneels ;—the 
Superior admits that the nuns confess “ once a week,” 
and nevertheless declares “ that they never kneel in 
presence ot the Bishop except two or three times a 
year.” How will falsehood be discovered, when it 
most seems to wear the habiliments of truth? We 
wish to know too, whether the Superior will say that 
the scholars were not obliged to kneel before her and 
kiss the floor when guilty of some offences. The 
scholars say they were, and taking this fact in con- 
nection With the preceding statement, will it not ap- 
pear, that kissing the floor was an important and fre- 
quent occupation of the inmates of the Community ? 


The Committee of Publication have announced 
their intention of replying to the “answer” of the 
Lady Superior. They say that the publication will 
comprise about the same quantity of matter as “Six 
Months in a Convent,” and that they will “ give to 
the enquiring public further facts, evidence and detail 
touching the Convent, which will effectually settle the 
question here, that such institutions ought to be dis- 
countenanced.” Of course this will add fuel to the 
present excitement. 

—_<»———- 


Among the new works lately issued by Messrs. 
John Allen & Co. Boston, are the following :-- 


DomesticaTtep AnrMALs.--An 18mo of 270 pages, 
with many plates. ‘This isa work designed especially 
for young readers--to furnish a knowledge of the 
character and habits of domesticated animals, and to 
inspire in the youthful mind sentiments of kindness to 
the brute creation. Itforms the first number of the 
Juvenile Popular Library,a series that should be 
continued, so long as materials, similar to those in 
the present volume, can be obtained. ‘The little book 
furnishes a great variety of interesting incidents and 
adventures, calculated to illustrate the sagacity and 
usefulness of domesticated animals, and will prove a 
delightful source of amusement and instruction to the 
young reader. We extract a passage in relation to 
the Shepherd’s Dog, which we have not before seen 
published : 

Those valleys, or glens, as they are called by the 
natives which intersect the Grampian mountains, 
are chiefly inhabited by shepherds. In these wild 
solitudes each has his prescribed limite, which are of- 
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ten so extensive that it is impossible for him to gains 
sight of his whole flock, except when vollected for the 
purpose of sale, or shearing. Every day he has to 
make excursions to the different extremities of his 
range, and to turn back, by means of his faithful dog. 
any stragglers that may have approached his neig}: 
bour’s boundaries. In one of these excursions, a shep 
herd took with him his little boy, about three yeats 
old, according to the usual practice of the Highland. 
ers, who early accustom their children to brave th, 
rigors of the climate. After traversing his pasture: 
for some time, accompanied by the dog, he ascende: 
a steep acclivity, in order to obtain a more extensive 
view of his scattered flock. As the ascent was tov 
fatiguing for the child, he left him in a sheltered spot, 
with strict injunctions not to stir till he came back. — 
Scarcely, however, had he gained the summit, when 
the horizon was suddenly obscured by one of those 
impenetrable mists that frequently descend among the 
Grampians with such rapidity as to conceal every sur- 
rounding object. ‘The anxious father instantly hasten. 
ed back to secure his child; but owing to the unusual! 
gloom, and his own trepidation, he missed his way in 
tue descent. After a fruitless search of many hours 
among the dangerous morasses and cataracts with 
which these mountain solitudes abound, he was over- 
taken by the night. Still wandering on, without 
knowing whither he went, he at length came to the 
verge of the mist; and discovered by the light of the 
moon that he had reached the entrance of his valley, 
and was now within a short distance of his cottage. 
To renew the search that night was impossible; but 
when the morning began to dawn, he started forth, 
accompanied by a band of his neighbours. All that 
day did they traverse the mountains to and fro; every 
valley, every dark ravine and hollow were explored ; 
but allto no purpose. The dog, however, had re- 
turned, and after receiving his usual allowance of cake, 
ran off, and was still absent. Day after day did the 
heart-broken father renew his search, and again did 
the neighbouring shepherds leave the care of their 
flocks to seek the lost child through every part ot 
their extensive ranges. But still in vain. Not the 
slightest print of a small footstep was seen upon the 
damp sod. No feeble cry, mixing with the roar of 
torrents or the bleating of scattered flocks, caught the 
strained ear of the hstening parent. Yet when he 
came back to his cottage in the evening, he wouid 
find that the dog had returned, had again received his 
usual allowance of cake, and had then instantly dis- 
appezred. Struck with this singular circumstance, he 
remained at home, and when the dog as usual depart- 
ed with his cake, he instantly followed. The faithful 
creature led the way to a wild cataract, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shepherd had left his 
child. It was a dreadful p'ace. The high cliffs on 
either side, though nearly joined at the top, were sepa- 
rated by an abyss of tremendous depth, such as often 
appals the traveller who visits the Grampian hills. 
Down one of these rugged and almost perpendicular 
descents the dog began without hesitation to make 
his way, and at length went into a cave, the opening of 
which was nearly on a level with the raging torrent. 
The shepherd with difficulty followed, and on enter- 
ing, what were his emotions when he beheld his boy 
eating the cake which the dog had brought him, 
whilst the faithful animal stood by, eying his young 
charge with the utmost complacency. From the situ- 
ation in which the child was found, and his own ac- 
count, it appears that he had wandered to the brink of 
the precipice, and then had either fallen or scrambled 
down till he had reached the cave ; which the dread ot 
the torrent had happily prevented him from quitting. 
The dog, by means of his scent, had traced him to the 
spot, and alterwards prevented him from starving by 
giving up his own allowance. He appears never to 
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have quilted the child by night or day, except when 
he returned for his food, and then he was seen run- 
ning at full speed to and from the cottage. 





New Encrianp.—This volume belongs to a series 
issued under the title of the American Popular Library. 
[t profe:ses to give a sketch of New England, and 
furnishes interesting chapters under the heads of The 
Farmer, Ecclesiastical Organization, The Church, The 
Revival, Slavery, Thanksgiying, College Life, ‘Trav- 
elling, &c. So far as we are able to judge, the infor- 
mation given of the manners, customs and institutions, 
character and peculiarities, of our eastern friends, is 
mainly correct, though we do not agree in sentiment 
with the author on all the questions he has agitated. 
The writer is, we are disposed to believe, a clergyman, 
as he speaks with much fluency in relation to the 
religious establishments of New England. One scene 
in tne life of a minister whom he introduces, it may 
be well to extract. 


Mr. Jones was the pastor of a church in a small 
country village. In its seclusion, but little of the bus- 
tle of business was known, and each individual was 
consequently much interested in the concerns of every 
other individual of the parish. The pastor and his 
tamily were the prominent objects of scrutiny, and all 


felt at liberty not only to make his public exercises, 


but his domestic arrangements also, the subject of 
free remark. ‘'his wasdone not from unfriendly feel- 
ing, fur he was much beloved by his peeple, but in the 
absence of other engrossing topics of common interest, 


the movements of the pastor and his family became ot 


primary importance. 
One pleasant morning in the month of April, Mr. 


Jones took his cane and set off to visit, as was his | 


custom, the families of his charge. He first entered 
the house of a humb'e family, the mother of which 
was a meinber of his church; but the father was an ir- 
religious man, and but seldom seen at public worship 
on the Sabbath. He had conversed but a few minutes 
with this pious mother, before her husband entered, 
and with the well-meaning, but blunt and careless air 
of a very plain dealing man, addressed him thus: 

“Good morning, good morning, sir; happy to see 
you. I had the pleasure of hearing you preach yes- 
terday afternoon, sir.” 

“Yes! | observed that you were at chureh, and was 
pleased to see it.” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, I am a plain man, and you must 
excuse me if [ am somewhat plain in my way of talk- 
ing. But if you always preached as you did yesterday, 

should go to meeting oftener. You preached with. 
out notes yesterday, and thatis what I call preaching, 
When a man goes up into his pulpit and reads off a 
sermon, why, I may just as well stay at home and 
read a sermon out of a book. If you would al- 
ways preach without notes, I should almost always go 
to meeting.” 

“I think myself,” said Mr. Jones, “that preaching 
extempore is on many accounts preferable to reading 
written sermons, but still, extemporaneous preaching 
will not suit all, I should be perfectly willing to preach 
without notes all the time, if I thought it would be 
equally profitable to all my people.” 

“Well,” said the man, laughing, “ if you will let me 
know when you are going to preach without notes, I 
will always eome and hear you. But it is against my 
religion to go and hear men read instead of preach- 
ing. 

After a little further conversation, Mr. Jones bade 
them good morning, and continued his walk. Though 
the man had addres-ed him in a rude style, he knew 
there was no intentional disrespect, and he was too 
much accustomed>to such rencounters, to allow his 
leelings to be much disturbed, Yet he could not help 
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mourning over the strength and unreasonableness of 
men’s prejudices. 

The next door he knocked at was that ofa lawyer, 
whose manner and conduct were such as to show 
very distinctly that he had a most profound respect for 
himseilt. In self-respect he went to church upon the 
Sabbath. In self-respect he attentively listened to the 
preacher, and from the same motive he bowed in dig- 
nified courtesy to his more humble neighbours. He did 
many things which were honourable and of good re- 
port, not because he feared God, but because he re- 
spected himself. 

A litle girl opened the door, and having ushered 
Mr. Jones into the parlour, went to the wing of the 
house, which contained the office of the lawyer, to in- 
form him that the clergyman had called. 

““Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said this respectful 
gentleman, in slow and courteous accents; “1 am hap- 
py to see you this morning, and to have an opportuni- 
ty of telling youhow much we were gratified with your 
forenoon sermon yesterday,” (placing special accent on 
the word forenoon.) “If trust you will not think, Mr. 
Jones, that I intend to flatter you, when I say that 
your forenoon sermon was an admirable written dis- 
course. ‘That is the kind ef preaching, Mr. Jones, 
which eleyates the people; it improves their minds, it 
cultivates their taste. A discourse well digested and 
carefully written is substantial food for the mind.— 
You will pardon me, Mr. Jones, for making the re- 
mark, but I think that clergymen generally, if they 
have not time to write out two sermons a week, had 
better exchange a little more frequently, so that they 
never will be under the necessity of preaching extem- 

ore.’ 

. Mr. Jenes was a man of acute sensibilities. He felt 
such remarks, but under the tuition of his Saviour he 
had learned self control. Natural feeling recoiled 
trom the insult of such a supercilious address. He 
however was sufficiently acquainted with human na- 
ture to know the folly of arguing with such a mind, 
and theretore quietly endeavoured to waive the subject, 
and after a little further conversation, he bade the tam- 
ily good morning, (for the lady of the house had dur. 
ing the conversation entered,) and escaped further 
pain. 

“How do you do, Mr. Jones?” exclaimed a man who 
was p'oughing in the field by the road-side. Mr. Jones 
| raised his eyes from the ground, tor he had been walk. 
| ing along almost lost in thought, and kindly respond. 
ed to his salu‘ation. The farmer was a member of 
the church, active and useful, but want of humility 
was his infirmity. Mr. Jones inquired of him respect. 
ing the state ot religion, if there was any thing of par- 
ticular interest in his tamily, or among his neigh. 
bours. 

* Why, yes, sir,” said the farmer, “yes, sir, I think 
things look more encouraging. My neighbours are 
more ready to talk upon the subject of religion than 
they have been for some time. lt appears to me that 
forcible appeals to the heart are all that we want now. 
I know there are some persons who like doctrinal ser. 
| mons, and | suppose they are important in their place, 
| but the trouble with our people is, that they know their 

duty, but they won't do it. It isn’t enlightening that 
| they want; it isn’t instruction, but melting appeals to 
| the heart, to make them feel. ‘That is my view of the 
| matter, Mr.Jones,” 
| “There certainly is some good sense in what you 
| say; but a man cannot feel unless he believes. € 
| must convince a man of his danger, before he can feel 
|it. We must convince him of God’s goodness betore 
ihe can feel gratitude. All correct feeling must be 
| founded on correct belief.” 

“True, sir, true,” said the ftarmer;” “but if I may be 
so bold, it appears to me you preach doctrinal sermons 
a little too much, Mr, Jones. I have been reading 
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some of Whitefield’s sermons lately, and 1 am taken 
with them mightily; all heart, sir, ali heart. And only 
see how successful he was. It is really astonishing.” 

Mr. Jones continued the conversation a little while 
longer, to lead the man to more correct views of him- 
self, and then went on his way. As he was passing 
the door of his aged deacon, he thought he would stop 
in a moment and converse with him. ‘The deacon was 
eighty years of age, a man of old fashions, and deeply 
versed in the theological lore. The good old man 
gave his pastor a cordial greeting, for he loved him, 
but he thought the times were sadly degenerate. He 
took down from his shelf an old volume of sermons, 
preach some fifty years ago, and placing it inthe hands 
of Mr. Jones, said:— 

“There is a very interesting volume which I have 
been reading lately. It is a real treat to me to get 
hold of good old-fashioned doctrinal sermons. ‘The 
fact is, Mr. Jones, you modern preachers are altove- 
ther out of the way. ‘The doctrines are the very mar- 
row of the gospel. And it is doctrinal preaching that 
we want to enlighten the public mind. Now I have 
lived eighty years, Mr. Jones, and have seen the effect 
of all kinds of preaching, and you may depend upon 
it, that the great thing needed 1s, to have men well 
‘indoctrinated.’ Vhe public mind wants enlightening. 
It needs instruction. Now I like your preaching as 
well as any body’s I hear in modern times; but I do 
think it would be a great improvement if you would 
Eerech doctrinal sermons rather more. Shall I not 
end you this volume, sir? perhaps you would like to 
look it over.” 

Mr. Jones smiled at the delicate hint which his good 
deacon supposed he was giving, and taking the book, 


endeavoured to lead the conversation to subjects of 


practical godliness; and after uniting with the venera- 
ble deacon in prayer, continued his parochial calls. 

In the middle of this little village there was a milli- 
ner’s shop, where Mr. Jones occasionally called, to 
converse with the females, whom he could sce no 
where else. The front shop was furnished with articles 
for sale; and a little room behind it, connected by a 
door, was the sewing room of the females who made 
the millinery of the village. As Mr. Jones entered the 
door of the outer shop, he heard the voice of a female 
in the sewing room exclaim:— 

“Well, don’t you think it is very improper for a 
minister’s wife to dress as Mrs. Jones does? Last 
Sabbath she had two large bows upon her bonnet. I 
do think it is inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel 
for Christian people, and especially for ministers’ wives, 
to be given so much to dress. It will do very well for 
the people of the world, but itis scandalous for Chris- 
tians to dress in such a manner.” 

“Why, Marv,” said another, “I was working last 
week at Mrs. Bentley’s, and she said that she thought 
it was too bad for Mrs. Jones todress so meanly. She 
was finding fault with that very bonnet, and said that 
Mrs. Jones acted as though she thought there was 
sin in every pretty colour. And you know that Mrs. 
Bentley is not at all gay in her dress. She says Mrs. 
Jones is a lady, and it is proper she should dress as 


a demure appearance.” 

“ Well,” replied Mary, “I cannot help what Mrs. 
Bentley thinks, but I think that a minister’s wife ought 
to avoid every ornament whatever, and if I have a 
good opportunity I shall make bold to tell Mrs. Jones 
my mind upon the subject.” 

Mr. Jones wasa very unwilling listener to this con- 
versation, and endeavoured by walking about the shop 
to make a noise and attract their atiestion, But the 
inmates of the back shop were too much interested in 
their discussion to hear him. He theretore quietly left 
the shop, and went on his way. He felt pained at 
heart to think that there was no possibility of pursu- 








ing a course, wh:ch some would not make the ocea. 
sion of confirming themselves in sin. He knew that 
his wife was ready to do any thing which she thought 
would promote the spiritual welfare of the people, and 
he walked along sad and disheartened to see how 
many obstacles were hedging up his way. 

He walked home to his study, and felt discouraged 
rather than animated by his morning walk. He took 
up his pea to write, but it moved tardily and heavily 
along the paper, as he thought, “ there is not a few of 
my people who will not be profited by written ser. 
mons.” He laid aside his pen and endeavoured to ar. 
range his thoughts fur extemporaneous address. But 
the ardour and the energy of his mind were paralyzed 
ashe thought there were not a few who would look 
with cold disdain upon such efforts, and who would 
exert an influence upon the minds ot others to prevent 
the possibility of good, 

He kneeled in prayer. “Oh, God, it is my desire 
while I live to glorify thee. Wilt thou give me wis. 
dom to pursue that course which is best adopted to do 
good in this place. My mind is disturbed and disquiet. 
ed. Wilt thou in mercy soothe it. lam undecided 
and perplexed. Oh make the path of duty plain. I 
hope, oh God, that I am willing to bear censure, and 
to take up the cross; but oh lead me, that I may know 
what duty is, and that I may not spend my life in 
vain. 

He was here interrupted by a tap at the door. He 

rose from his knees, and opening the door, admitted a 
parishioner who had been for some weeks absent trom 
town. 
» “How do you do, Mr. Jones?” said the new visiter, 
with a half smiling, half serious countenance. “I have 
come to tell you the good news from Harlem. I have 
been there for some time, and they have quite a revi- 
val of religion there.” 

“I thank you,” said Mr. Jones; “I understood there 
was more than usual interest in religion in that place, 
and have felt anxious to hear from them.” 

“Oh,” said the visiter, “they have a most precious 
minister there. He is the most faithful and active man 
I ever saw. He is all the time among his peopl:; from 
morning to night visiting from house to house. It 
appears to me that such activity and zeal as he pos- 
sesses must be successful any where. People cannot 
be unconcerned when the importance of religion is 
urged so incessanily upon them in their homes.” 

Now the fact happened to be, that there was no 
particular interest in religion in Mr. Jones’s parish at 
that time, and he was not in the habit of spending his 
whole time in parochial visiting. He however paid no 
attention to these gentle hints, tor he did not consid- 
er it necessary to enter upon a defence of his views ol 
duty. His good parishioner supposed therefore that 
he had been rather too obscure in his hints, and was 
growing more and more personal in his allusions, 
when he was interupted by the entrance of another 
visiter. 


Mr. Henry, who last entered, was a gentleman of 


sincere piety, and of refined mind. He was fond ot 


| close reasoning, and his sensitive feelings shrunk from 
one, and she feels provoked to see her assuming such | 





every departure from good taste. 

Aiter the usual salutations, he said, “ Well, Mr. 
Jones, I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Simpkin 
preach last Sabbath. He certainly is a most eloquen 
man. I never heard so thrilling a sermon in my lile 
as he preached to us yesterday. He is a most indela- 
tigable student. You always find him in his study.— 
I urderstand he generally studies twelve hours a day. 
And now he has risen to be one of the most eminent 
men in the country. How wretchedly those ministers 
mistake it, who fritter away their time in ruuning about 
from house to house. ‘There is the minister at Har- 
lem, for instance; they say he is a very friendly man 
indeed, and talks very pleasantly in the family, but 







































is no matter what text he takes, he always preaches 
the same sermon. Some of his people tell me they 
are going to dismiss him next year, for they must have 
a more eloquent preacher. After all, the men who 
live in the study and give all their energies to prepa- 
ration for the pulpit, are the men who do the most 
sood.” 

; Now the fact happened to be with Mr. Jones, that 
though he loved his study, he did not feel it to be pro- 
per for him to spend his whole time with his books.~- 
He considered it important to give a considerable por- 
tion ot his time to parochial visiting. 

It may well be supposed that the sentiments ex. 
pressed by Mr. Henry did not accord with the feelings 
of the first visiter. ‘hey were immediately engaged 
in an eager dispute. Mr. Jones smiled as he listened 
a few moments to their contest, and then pleasantly 
suggested to them the propriety of embracing some 
othe: time and place for their discussion. 

As they withdrew, ‘ir. Jones found his own mind 
lightened of its transient load, and with a cheerful 
heart he resulved as he had done a thousand times 
before, that he wouid do that which he thought right, 
aud leave others to think and say what they pleased. 


——<————— 
Sacrep [lisrory or tHe Woruip.—The seventy- 
scond number of Harper’s Family Library, contains 
the second volume of 'Turner’s Sacred History of the 
World. ‘lhe first volurne was publish:d nearly two 
years ago, as the thirty-second nuraber of the Library. 
‘he design of the author, in the »present volume, is to 
trace the outlines of the Sacred History of the World, 
as the phenomena of nature and the experience of life 
uniolds it to us. We agree with a contemporary in 
the opinion of the work expressed in this paragraph: 
It isdecidedly the best, or at all events, the most con- 
vincing and satistying treatise we ever read upon the 
subject; profound in its philosophy, beautitu'ly clear in 
its argument and ilustration, wonderfully extensive in 
its scope, vast in research and learning, yet perfectly 
inteligible, and not merely intelligible, but in the ngh- 
est degree attractive and interesting even to minds lit- 
tle accustomed or inclined to investigation or reflee- 
tion upon the grave topics of which it treats; and 
above all, remarkable for the cheerful and encouraging 
tone in whieh its speculations are pursued, and the 


skill with which all the bight amd lovely elements of 


physical and mental existence are employed, either as 
mater.als or exemplifications of reasonings. ‘The wri- 
ter isa plulosopher and a moralist, but he takes no 
gloomy or repulsive view of human lite; he finds beau- 
tyand harmony in all which he surveys; a vast and 
admirably conceived design is unfo'ded to his search- 
ing eye, in the fulfilment which every great event in 
the history of nations hs its share,and which he shows 
to be evolving and advancing the consummation with 
cvery passing year, and day and hour. With admira- 
ble feheity of illustration, he traces the hand of the 
Almighty in every physical or moral change recorded 
inthe anna!s of the wutld, and shows not only how all 
may be explained on the unerring principles of revela- 
on, but also how vain are all attempts a! explanation 
Without those principles; and irresistibly demonstrates 
the wisdom and the consistency of the plan that has 
deen in operation for six thousand years, and is still in 
progress to an ultimate and glorious completion, the 
tullextent of which we cannot foresee, but which there 
iso presumption in endeavouring to anticipate and 
comprehend, 


_—_--~ > 
_Practican Epucation.--We tave received from 
‘ie Harpers, through the politeness of Mr. fl. Perkins 
of this city, an interesting volume, bearing the tit!e of 
Practical Education, the joint production of Miss 
Mania Edgeworth and Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 
he merits of the lady as a writer, and her facility in 
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sketching amusing and instructive scenés in domestic 
and juvenile lite, are well known and appreciated, and 
the present volume will therefore prove a very accept- 
able present to the reading community. It containsa 
vast fund of entertaining matter,and inculcates views 
in relation to the education of children, which cannot 
be controverted or denied, and which are calculated 
to make a happy impression on the minds ot all parents. 
Miss Edgeworth style is pure and chaste,and she 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the art of presenting 
every subject she handles in an interesting dress, and 
af aeducing an excellent moral from every incident 
that arrests her attention. 


—$< 

Tue Crayon Miscettany.—Mr. Irving’s new work, 
“A Tour on the Prairies,’—from which we have al- 
ready published a chapter, is now on our table. The 
author calls this No. 1 of the ‘* Crayon Miscellany,” 
which will appear in numbers from time, to time, as 
circumstances may permit, and will contain scenes 
and sketches of lifein America and Europe. 

The reading community will be much gratified with 
this volume of Mr. Irving’s, and greatly pleased to 
learn that it is the intention of this excellent writer to 
continue with zealand industry his literary labours. 

The author of the “Sketch Book” is deservedly a 
favourite with bis countrymen, and we trust he will 
long continue to enjoy his well-earned reputation. In 
the present work, which furnishes a picture of life in 
the western wilds, and details scenes of ordinary oc- 
currence on the Indian frontier, but of striking inter- 
est to the Atlantic reader, we perceive the several 
characteristics of Mr. Irving’s chaste and eloquent 
style. His characters are drawn with vigour and dis- 
tinciness, and his descriptions are invariably beautiful 
and eloquent. 

hag work is from the press of Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 


— =< 

Inriuence---A Mora Tace.— Messrs. Key and Bid- 
dle have issued a new edition of a moral ta'e entitled 
Influence, which from the sound nature of the subject, 
we cheerfully recommend to all classes of readers. It 
is from the pen of the author of Miriam,a work which 
gained much popularity from the decidedly religious 
principles therein developed. Influence is no less moral 
in its tendency, and the young will find in the history 
of Ellen, much that may instruct them how to avoid 
the dangerous effects of early impressions, which seem 
attractive because clothed in he garb of seductive 
pleasure. ; ; 

The author is as happy in detail as in the selection 
of a subject, and has combined much that may amase, 
with mere that may be of mental benefit. 

ee 

CuristrAn Puitosopner —The second volume of 
the uniform edition of the works of Thomas Dick, was 
published during the week, by Messrs. Key & Biddle. 
{t contains the Christian Philosopher, a production of 
extraordinary merit and usefulness, that should te read 
attentively by all who admire fervid piety and sound 
philosophy. ‘Ihe truths of religion and the wisdom of 
Vrovidence, are most beautifully and eloquently illus- 
trated in this excellent volume. 


x 


a 

AnoricinaL Port Fouxio,---Mr. J. O. Lewis, an ar- 
tist of acknowledged talents, is about to publish in num- 
bers, a collection of Indian Lithographic portraits 
taken by him during a residence of about fifieen years 
among various Indian tribes ot the west. Mr. Lewis 
was connected with the mission of Governor Cass, 
and was present at several important Indian ‘Treaties, 
during which he improved every facility for sketching 
portraits of distinguished aborigines. He has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining nearly one hundred portraits, all 
of which are said to be remarkably true to nature. 
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Some of the lithographs we have examined, and we 
are sure that they are well calcula'ed to excite interest. 
The first number of the Port-fulio will be published 
very soon. 


——_—_. 
Socrery in Great Brirain.—A secend edition of 
Stewart’s Sketches of Society in Great Britain and 
Ireland, has just been issued by Messrs. Carey, Lea 
& Baek. This work embraces much valuable 
information in relation to the manners and habits of 
the people of England and Ireland, as well as interest- 
ing descriptions of scenery, ancient public buildings, 
institutions, &c. Mr. Stewart is a liberal and enlight- 
ened American—an officer in the United’ States navy 
—and a gentleman of acknowledged talents. The 
popularity of his work is well deserved. 
cionianieeeinatllpiratiacnccenin 
Ciry anp Country Spreiiinc Boox.—Mr. John 
Simmons of this city, has just published part first of 
a new spelling book under this title. It was examined 
in manuscript by a number of experienced teachers, 
whose recommendations are appended, and highly 
approved. ‘The spelling and reading lessons are 
alternated, so as to break the dull monotony which 
prevails in most publications of the kind. 


—<— > 
No Fiction.—An edition of this excellent novel, 
from the pen of the Rev. Andrew Reed, has recently 
been published by the Harpers, of New York. This 
work, strictly speaking, is a serious or a re'igious novel, 
and may be classed with similar works by Hannah 
More and Mrs. Sherwood. ‘The author alleges, with- 
out qualification, that save the change of names, anda 
few very trifling alterations, it is a narrative of facts, 
and all who have read the work will agree that the 
story is well told and the incidents remarkable. “ No 
Fiction” is calculated to do much good to the younger 
portions of society, as it conveys an excellent moral. 


Book oF Science.—This is the title of a little work 
on Natural Philosophy, adapted to the comprehension 
of young peop'e, just published by Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. It is the first of a series, and is devoted to an 
examination of the principles of Mechanics, in an 
easy and familiar style. A vast deal of usetul infor. 
mation is embraced in the work, and pupils in the va- 
rious branches of education, will find it a valuable 
pocket companion. The succeeding numbers will 
contain treatises on Hydrostatics, Accoustics, Elec. 
tricity, Chemistry, Minerology, Geology, &c. 


—————>—————— 

Tue Nationa Cacenper.—Another volume of 
this work, for the year 1835, has just been published by 
Mr. Peter Force, of Washington city. It contains the 
names of all the officers and agents of the U. States, 
civil, military and naval, except postmasters, with 
their places of employment, compensation and duties 
respectively, and such messages, reports, treaties, and 
other state papers, and acts of Congress, as are neces- 
sary to show the present condition and relations of the 
United States, and operations of each of the several 
departments during the past year. For politicians and 
public men this is a work of reference of great value. 


a 

Carrenrer’s Mepicat Apvertiser.—Mr. Geo. W. 
Carpenter, chemist, 301 Market street, has just pub- 
lished, for gratuitous distribution, a “* Medical Adver- 
tiser for 1835,” the object of whieh is to communicate 
to the faculty at a distance, the improvements in Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, by the introduction of new and 
valuable compounds, &c. Mr. Carpenter will dis- 
tribute of this work from six to seven thousand copies, 
among the profession iu various parts of the U. States. 

A piate of Mr. Carpenter’s store and warehouse in 
Market street, is appended, together with a description 
of the building, &c. 
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O——-WORKS IN PRESS. 


TANNER’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


Number 12, of this admirable work has made its 
appearance, and supports the character obtained by 
its predecessors. It contains a map of Russia in 
Asia and ‘l'artary, a map of Persia, Arabia, &. a 
map of Venezuela, New Grenada, Equador and 
environs of Panama, and a map of Peru and Bolivia. 
All constructed from the most recent and ‘authentic 
documents, and beautifully engraved and coloured, 
‘Twelve numbers have now been issued, containing 
fifty-four elegant maps of all portions of the world, 
compiled with the most scrupulous regard 1o aceuracy, 
‘They may be obtained of the publisher in the Shaks. 
peare buildings, N. W. corner of 6th and Chesnut Sig, 


—_—_— > ———— 
SourHeRN Lirerary Messencer.—We have receiv- 
ed the seventh number of this periodical, published 
monthly in Richmond, Va. and are pleased to add our 
testimony in relation to its merits, to the many com. 
pliments which the work has already elicited from the 
press. ‘The Messenger was started as an experiment, 
» with the view of drawing out the latent genius of the 
South, and of bringing into action and usefulness, ta. 
lents which we know our Southern friends possess, It 
has been completely successful, as the rich, the enter- 
taining and the valuable pages of the “ Messenger” 
fully evidence. The Messenger has many industrious 
contributors, and it is, altogether, a very interesting 
publication. ‘Ihe price is $5 per annum. 
nee 


New Booxs.—Mr. William D. Ticknor, Boston, 
are about to publish, in a neat style, the, following 
works: 

Progressive Education; commencing with the In- 
fant. By Madame Neckar De Saussure. ‘T'ranslated 
from the French, with notes and additions by Mrs. 
Willard and Mrs. Phelps. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; a picture of Ju- 
daism, in the century which preceded the advent ot 
our Saviour. ‘Translated from the German of Fred- 
erick Strauss. Revised and Abridged by Baron Stow, 
Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, of Bos'on.— 
“Salvation is of the Jews.” 

Law’s Serious Cali toa Devout and Holy Life— 
Revised by Howard Malcom, D. M. Pastor of the 
Federal street Baptist Church, Boston. 


The Harpers, of New York, have in press the fol- 
lowing new books: 

The Linwoods ; or Sixty Years Since in America. 
A Novel. By Miss Sedgwick, author of *’Clarence,” 
“flope Leslie,” &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Yamasse ; a Romance ot Carolina. | W. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. autnor of “Guy Rivers,” “Martin 
taber” &c. In two vols. 12mo. : 

. Norman Leslie. A Novel. By Theodore 8. Fay, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Outre-mer; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. By Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Black Beard; a Page from the Colonial History 0! 
Philadelphia. In 2 vols. 12mo. ae. 

Miriam Coffin ; or, the Whaie Fishermen. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. A new edition. 

Voyage of the Potomac Kound the World. By J.N. 
Reynolds, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated with ten 
engravings on steel. 

Letters from Constantinople. By Coramodore Por- 
ter. In two vols. 12mo. , 

Novels and Tales. By James K. Paulding I'sq.— 
New and uniform edition. 12mo. , 

History of the United States, No. I. or Une's 
Philip’s Conversation with the Children about the His- 
tory of New York. In 2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with 
engravings on steel. 





Tales of the American Revo'ution. 18mo. 
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